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and the MECHANICAL CoNsTRucriox 
of a Humane Body, as is neceſſary to the 
Accompliſhment of a Phyſitian: With 
the Method of Practice in Common Di- 


ſtempers. 
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eame to my Hands without any 
Preface, as never Loaded to be made 
Publick, ſo I think it needful to adver- 
tiſe the Reader, that the Reaſon of 
their appearing in this manner, is; be- 
cauſe 1 have not met with ſo much 


uſeful Learning, within ſo ſmall a Com- 


paſs, in any thing yet Extant; and 


therefore hope the — ſeveral 


may receive by its Peruſal; will be 


an Excuſe for my Pains herein, and a 
ſufficient Recommendation of it to the 
World. 
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appear by. what follows) 
by whoſe Applicarian Life 
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K Or it iT the Knowledge 
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benq bad Phyſick its Riſe? 

From Diſtempers, Which happen to Men froth 
the Injuries of Weather, from the Nature of ſome 

© Meats and Drinks, from the Ways of Living, and 

bie we en the Make of the Conſtitccn 
 *Aett. . . A e 

What does. ancient Hiſtory relate of Phyſick ? 

That the Cha/deans, 2 ＋ Ae firſt 
praQtiſed it for this Purpoſe, to rake away pre- 
ent Diſeaſes, and to avoid falling into them. 

How did it make its Progreſs? 

Hence it was carried into Egypt, and from thence - 
into Greece ; amongſt the latter it has moſt flou - 
riſhed in Cnidus, Rhodes, and the Coan Iſlands. 

To what was owing its firſt Rudiment!? 

The firſt Rudiments of this Art were owing to 

Chance, to natufal Inſtinct, and unforeſeen Acci- 


___ Into bow many Parts is Phyſick divided F- 1 
r 7 ooo 


— — Pyſiological, -— ] Semejotick, —-—- 
 _- Hugiemicel, - | ad | 
* - _- Pathological,” Therapeutick, 


Jo what is owing the Progreſs of Phyſick ? © © 
The Regiſtering of Events; for Ne | 
their Remedies were ſer down upgn Tables, and 
\-xepoſited in the Temples of the Gods the Sick 
alſo were placed in the publick Ways, and Mar- 
ket- Places; aud ſuch like Methods were made 
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MMhbence bad this Art its Further Improvement ? 
From the Appointment of Phyficians, from an 
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exact Deſcriprion-of af Diftempers; and from amore 
accurate" Obſetvation and A pplication of Reme- = 


What (may be gathered from the foregoing 2 


That Phy lick had its firſt Riſe e 
* 2 pl faithful Collection only of Tad of "oh 


iments. 
fk 'Afrerwards from à jult een 8 "Rte eo 4 
re- upon their Cauſes, © Hyſck. 
The firſt of theſe was always the fume from 
I Neceflity, Cuſtom, and Authority ; but the latter 
nce bas been mutable; and pg _—_ upon E 
u- very Account. 
$7 What is the End of Phyſick 2 | 
"q Its ultimate End is Health; bar its ſubordinats 
to End the Mitigation of Symptoms. Health while 
ci it is enjoyed is to be preſerved by it, and by it 
when loſt, to be rẽſtored; the firſt is termed aus 
giene, and the other Therapeutick: | 
VN. B. Tlereto it is no Objection that ſome Dit. | 
eaſes ate incurable,” for {uch the Phyſician does 
7 not meddle with, as lying without the Reach of 
his Arr; although indeed ſuch are deſcribed, not 
as they ate proper Objects of Medicine, bur that 
. they may be known and predicted, in order to _ 
<2 the Reputation of a Phyſician. | 
and Prey ſomething mare explain this Marte. 
_ The 2 Ed of Phy ick is to avoid Pain, Weakneſs, 
j 


and Death: And therefore it is for the Preſervation 
Mar- of preſent Health in a Man, and for the Reparation 
made of it when loft, Hence whatſoever is to be known 
T8 and 1— in this W. ought to be with this 
m an | | 2 = of 
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. What: is the Object of Phyſik ? SIE 
Man ; that is, his Lite, Health, Diſtempers, 
and their Cauſes; and the Means by which theſe 


44050 ge 1 88 E Auth 
M bas further is of any great Service in Phyfick 
Anatomy, by which the Bodies of ſound Perſons 


are inſpetted, the hidden Cauſes of Diſeaſes are 


diſcovered, and theevident Springs both of Health 
and Sicknels are with great Skill laid open; and 
the Riſe, Growth, State, Declination and Event 


of the latter manifeſted by the various Changes. 


Anatomy {hows that a humane Body is to be con- 


ſidered in a twofold Reſpect, that is, as it conſiſts , 


of Solids, and of Fluids. 
What are the Solid Parts? 


The Solid Parts are the Veſſels, which contain , 


the Fluids, or are Mechanical Inftruments, as the 


Bones and Cartilages. The Fluids are all con- 
| rained in the Veſſels, and by them propagated and 


determined in thcir Motions. 
Ad what further ? 


The Choice, Preparation, Application, Vertues, 


and Effecacies of Remedies are to be well obſer- 


ved. Democritus, who lived in the Time of Hip- 
N employed his Time in the Diſſection of 


_ living Animals. 


Did Pbyfick continue long in that State after the 


Time of Hippotrates ? -. OE 4540 
No, for after Hippocrates it was divided into 
ſeveral Setts, under various Denominations. : So 


| Theſſulus and his Diſciples were called Merbodifts ; 
Heraclion and his Followers, Empericks : untilar 
length Galen, who violently inveighed r all 


) 
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guired? 
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7 theſe Seas, more skilfully reduced Phyfick | into a 
Science. © Me ee ee 


How long did the Galenical Dofrine continue ? 
Until the Time of the Arabiant, who erected 


2 Pbyfick School in Africa: They only comment- 


ed upon what Galen had taught, as themſelves 


were afterwards by the ſucceeding Ages. 


How were their Doctrines at laſt refined and 
corrected, in what Countries, and by what Means ? 
The DoArine of Hippocrates was at laſt reſto. 
red in the Gallican Academies, by the Practice 
of Chymiſts ; moſt by Parace!//us, and afterwards 
by Helmont and others. ö * 
How is Phyſick at this Time cultivated? 
Of late Years it has very much been improved 
from Mechanicks, Phyficks, and Chymiſtry ; and 
at this Time is free from all Sects. SIE 
What are the Means ly which this Art is ac- 


- 


nation. | 

What is Obſervation ? 5 5 
_ Obſervation is the Notice of all thoſe Things 
which happen to a Man in Health or Sickneſs, 
dying or dead, not only what naturally ariſes in 
ſuch States, bur alſo what is occaſioned therein by 
Art, Accident, and external Means. 


They are twofold , Obſervation and Ratioci. 


. - What is Ratiocination ? 


Juſt Ratiocinacion, is that by which all thoſe 
Things which happen to a humane Body, whether 


apparent ro the Senſes or not, ate to be invettiga- - 


ted and demonſtrated ; ro which Purpoſe every 


Experiment is to be confidered, and to be compa- 


red with others, and 5 thoſe things taken 3 


% 


\ 
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of from hence. any thing can by Reaſon. 0x Ex · 
pee deduced. 

How ay are Fa Natural Things i in Phylick ? 

1 ments, Temperaments, a 

Spirits, Nane k. 3 Actions, or Uſes. 

What are the. Non. Natural? 

; . The Non-Naturals are ſix; viz. Air, Meats and 
Drink ; Motion and Reſt; Sleep and Watching 
what's excreted or retained; and the Ae 1 
the Mind. | 

' What are the Things which, are comrery 70 Ne: a 

ture 8 | 1 
The Things which are contrary to Nature are 8 
three; viz.. Diſeaſe, the Cauſes of Diba and WW 4 
the Symptoms of Biſeaſes. » 
Upon thele three ae the Whole Ar of F 
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The Grounds of Plofick, N 


c H A P. II. 


\ HAT are Elements? ky 
Elements are Simple Bodies from whence 


% 


all the Viſible Bodies of this World are firſt com- 
pounded, and into which they are ultimately re- 


ſolved. | 1 
The Union or Conjundtion of Elements in a Bo- 


dy is called Mixture; as the Body compounded 
of theſe Elements, the Mixed. e 
| to the Philoſophy of the Moderns, 

there are three Elements; that is to ſay, ther, 
or a ſubtle Matter, or the firſt Element, which 
conſiſts of Particles extreamly fine and ſubtile, al- 


Accordi 


ways in a rapid Motion, and of an indeffinite 
Smallneſs, that is, of which ſome ate infinitely 
ſmaller than others: It is more fine in the Body 
of the Sun, and in the fixed Stars, than in our 
culinary Fires, which are made up from this Ele- 
ment. It is to be found in the Pores almoſt of e- 
very Body, which it continually and ſwiftly paſ- 
ſes through, as another Ocean through the World; 


. by exerting its Force alſo upon all Bodies, where 


it cannot meet with free Paſſage, it is thereby in 
Liquids, the Cauſe of Fermentation; of which 
more hereafter. | ; 


Ibis ſubtile Matter is the Cauſe of Heat and 
Cold ; for by Agitating fome Corpuſcles, and ve- 


bemently driving them into the Fibriles of our 
Nerves, cauſes in us the Senſe of Heat, as on the 


84 - convaryp. 
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contrary the Senſe of Cold is excited in us, when 
the Fibriles of our Nerves are moved by Bodies 
leſs agirated by the ſubtile Matter. | 

This ſubtile Matter is threefold ; in ſome Bodies 
it ſhines and is hot, as in a Candle. 2. In others 
it does not ſhine and is hot, as in quick Lime 
ſprinkled with Water, as alſo in our Blood. 3. In 
others again it ſhines and does not hear, as in Am- 
ber, in ſome Worms, Sea-fiſh, Rotten- wood, and 
other Things ſhining in the Dark, which for that 
Reaſon are called Nacfiluc. 

Another, is the ſecond Element, or Erber;al, or 
Cæleſtial Globules, which conſiſts of certain round 
Particles, poliſhed, and very ſmall, but larger in- 
deed than the Particles of the firſt Element, which 
according to its various Impulſes upon the Drum 
of the Ear, is to us the Occafion of Sound. 
The Etberia! Globules as they ſtream from an 
enlightened Body, and are darted into the Fibriles 
of the Optick Nerve, by their Means ſome Moti- 
on is catried on to the Seat of the Soul, which 
excites in us that Senſation which we call Viſion, 
and that variouſly, according to the different Mo- 

tions of the Rays and Pofition of the Globules 
to one another, and the Modifications of the Dia- 
phanous Body; of the tranſmitted Light. by 
eans of thoſe Glohules which ſtrike upon the 

| Priing and are thence conveyed through the Optick 
| Nerves, determines the Mind to the Perception of 

this or that particular Colour, 

Laſtly, therhird Element, or the Terreſtial Mat- 

zer conſiſts alſo of Particles ſufficiently ſmall, but 
er larger than ejthet thoſę of che fiſt, or ſecond = 
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Ariſtotle aff four Elements, which were 


Fire, Air, Water and Earth. 


It is enough for the purpoſe of a Phyfician that 


he knows that our Bod ies are originally compound- 


nitude, v. g. ſome groſs, ſlender, heavy, light, ſo 

hard, flexible, rigid, ſharp, ramous, blunt, 

tbe like. 5 | 
The Chymiſts ſet up Salt, Sulphur and Mercu- 


ed of Particles much different in Figure and "> 
and 


ry, becauſe by the Force of Fire the ſame are to 


drawn from wo, Bodies, but not juftly, for 
a 


So we ſee that humane Blood may be reſolved 
into Phl It, Oil, Spirit, and Earth; as the like 


may alſo be done with Harr's Horn; but becauſe 


Salt, Sulphur, and Mercury may be drawn from 


any Bodies by Fire, it does not therefore follow 


that they were the firſt Principles of ſuch Bodies, 
for jt is not unlikely that their Production may be 
ow1pg very much to the Action of the Fire upon 


thoſe Bodies, and therefore they cannot juſtly be 
feemed Principles altogether uncompounded. 8 


CHAP 


c. cannot by any de- 
_ of Fire whatſoever be reſolved into any of 
1 | 
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As an Appendix to that of Elements I might 
| A add ſomething not foreign to our Purpoſe. 
That our Bodies would ſoon periſh, without 
they be daily renewed by freſh Recruits ; what is 
thus taken in, appears to the Senfes. | | 
Then Experience will teach us, that this Change 
of Food into the Subſtance of our Bodies is much 
more eaſily carried on in ſome particular. kinds 
ap from the manner of preparing them before In- 
n 1 
© Hence proper Nouriſhment is procured from 
Corn by Trituration, and the Help of Fire, 
.. Hyupiene teaches the Nature of Pickles, and the 
Variety of Drinks. In Fruits there is very little 
Preparation, befides that Maturation which is 
made by Nature or Art; no more being required 
to render them fit for Nouriſhment than a Separa- 
tion of their Parts, Comminution, Mixture, a 
Diſpoſition to a State of, Fluidity, and a Separa- 
tion of the groſſer from the more fine Parts. 
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CHAP. IV. 
07 a Temperament i in general, 4 ſame 1 


its Rinds. 


HA 7. is a a Temperament i in general 2 
A Temperament in general is a cofiveni- 
ent Proportion of Flements, and their Combina- 
tion into ſenſible Bodies. 

How #3 a Quality divided? 

Into _ and-Secondary. 


Amongſt the Primary Qualities that are moſt 


conſiderable, are theſe four; Heat, Cold, Moi- 


ſture-and Dry neſs ; amongſt all which, that which 
predominates over the 1 , denominates the Tem- 
perament. 
F How 7s 4 Primary Quality conſidered by Phy- 
trans f 
Twofold ; the one as it actually is ſo, b which 


it immediately and at the firſt Touch a us; EE: 


the other is ſo potentially. 

Of the firſt kind are our common Fires, and the 
Coldneſs of Water. 

From the Changes of theſe it may be obſerved | 
that the Alterations in our Bodies do ariſe: Thoſe 
Things which are taken in for Nouriſhment, are 
Aber lids or Liquids, and — 5 that Account 
either Meats or Drinks; the firſt Supplies of theſe 
were from Water, and what naturally grew 

out 


ture it (elf, 
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out of the Earth ; as is teſtified both by ſacred 
and prophane Hiſtory, and is manifeſt from Na- 


Then the Solids, and ſome of the Fluids of Ani. 
mals were added to, and prepared with thoſe Foods 
which the Earth produced; yet ſome Nations 
lived wholly upon Vegetables ; ; Nebuchadnezzar 
fed altogether upon Graſs. 

What then? | 

Sinca a Man uſes all theſe Thing mixed or 
ſeparate, raw or prepared; 

Since by their Uſe the Body lives, grows, and 1. 
is ncuriſhed, and that by Variety of Food the ſen- Cold 
fible Qualiries are hardly diſtinguiſhable it is MAS 
mani feſt that all ſuch Productions both of Water Heat 
and Earth are convertible into the Fluids and 50: Cold. 


* 22 humane 1 P boſe 2 — 
ire you would more fully explain thoſe Qua- 
litiet you were ſpeaking of ? , _ and 


I will fo, A Quality is potential Primary, as 
Heat in Pepper, Cold 1 in Lertice, 95 
ACTUAL HEAT, à parte Rei, (that is in the toge 
Subject) is a ſtrong, ſwift, and confuſed Motion 
of the inſenſible Particles of any Body. 
ACTUAL COLD, à Parte Rei, is a Privation A 
of a ſtrong, ſwift, and confuſed Motion of the e © 
Particles of any Body. mat 
POTENTIAL HEAT, 2 Parte Rei, is ſuch a A 
Diſpoſition of the Particles in any Body, as ac- the 
_ quires or forms ſuch Pores, that occaſions the ſuc 
Ather, or ſubtile Matter more rapidl 1. to move 1 
it felf in them, and excite Heat, as Heat in Pep- the 
uw” whence thoſe ne heat us "which put Gr | 
| conſtituent 
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conſtituent Particles into a brisk and confuſed 


Motion. LOU UAE. * 
POTENTIAL COLD, à Parte Rei, is ſuch a 
Difpofirion of the Particles in any Body, as ac- 
quires or forms ſuch Pores, thar occafions the 
Ather, or ſubtile Matter to move more ſlowly 
therein, as the Cold in Lettice occafions Cold in 
us; whence theſe Things give us a Senſe of Cold, 
which are ſufficient to refift, diminiſh and change 
the ſwift and confuſed Motion of the component 
Particles of our Bod:es. 888 — 
That Heat conſiſts in the aforeſaid Motion, and 
Cold in its Privation, appears ſrom hence, that 
where- ever thete is ſuch a Motion, there is alſo If) 
2 and whereſoever it is wanting, there alſo is 6 


A Partial Temperament, is that which is parti- 5 
ticular to every diſtin Part; as that of the Brain, 1M 


and the Heart, Cc. FE: 
A Temperament of the whole, is that which a- 

riſes from the Compofition of the ſeveral. Parts | 

together; as that of the Body of Fobn. 24 
A Temperament is further divided into innate | 2 


and acquired. © | | 
ation An innate Temperament is that which hap 
F the to every one naturally, or from their firſt For= - - "234 
mation. „„ . i 
ich 2 An acquired Temperament is that which ariſes in 


s ac. the Courſe of Life, from the Non-naturals, or 
the ſuch Things as are contrary to Nature. * 


move That which is innate does not continue exaQly 
Pep- the fame through the whole Courſe of Life, altho = 
tour it might be kept ſo by an exact Uſe of the Non- 9 


tuent naturals; yet notwithſtanding it is much more 


— — 4K 
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fixed than the acguired, becauſe it is more deep 
ly rooted, and if by the Oppoſition of Conttaries 
ãt is not altogether ſubdued, it either will not give 
Way, or elſe is ſoon reſtored again; from whence 
in Children it is very difficulty deſtroyed. 

The innate, reſides chiefly in the Blood and 
Spirits, to Which the other Parts derive their par- 


— 


ticular Tempers. N i 8015 5 
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Hilſt we are vpon che Phy/iological.Part, it 

VV will not be amiſs ſamething more par- 
ticularly to deſcribe the l a humane 

Body: At the Concluſion of the Third Chapter, 

we touched upon the Secfetion of the groſſer 
Parts; in order to the better Underſtanding of 
which, we ſhall explain that new Form into which 
the Food is changed in the Mouth, by the Organs 
of that Part. This is principally brought about 
by Maſtication, which is perform'd after the fol- 
1. By drawing down the lower jaw from the 
upper, by the Conttadtion of two ſlender long, dou- 
ble-bellied Muſcles, which have their Riſe from 
the higher Part of the Proceſſus Maſtoides, and at 
the Stilyformes end in a round Tendon, which 
paſſes through the S:ylobyodeis, and annular Liga- 


Y - . 
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ceſs of the inferior Maxilla, (Veſal. L. 2. I. 5. 
L. pH MY | | + ff wry Fo. _ N CO W a 
9 Of the Maſaers, "which are. Trian 
thick, and ſhort Muſcles, arifing dur of t. 

jugale, and upper Jaw ; from. the'Cother of the! 
Eyes they paſs on almoſt to the Ears, and inſerts 
their Tendons into Ae Margin of the Tow- 
er Jaw. ; the Directions of their Fibtes varioully 
on | J n in accute Angles. (Veſal. L. 2. 
„5. 1, D. ES OO ͤ — 
3. The Food being conveniently broke into 
Pieces by the Dentes inciſorii, is ſhut up in the 
Mouth by the Compreſſion of the Lips and Cheeks 
from their proper Muſcles, chiefly by Means of 
the Sphin7ey of the Lips and Buccinator. (Veſal. 
L. 2. I. 4. Lit. A. N.) as alſo by the Help of the 
Tongue, acted by its proper Muſcles, (Malpig. _ 
Lingus) it is rolled about upon the Tops of the 
Dentes Molares,which ate unequal, hollow, and gag- 
fed; and while tis there detained, is fqueezed, 
ground, and attenuated by the Motion of the low- 
er Jaw; to which Purpoſes the compreffive Mo- 
tion is chiefly conducive. 2, Then its Motion is 
| | forward 
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forwarded by the external Prerigordes, which ariſe 
from the outer Part of the Ale Veſpertilianum, and 
running backwards, are inſerted between the Peb. 
ceſſus condyliformis and the Corona; and by the 
Help of the various Fibres of the IT. era Mulſ. 
cles and Maſſerers. (Veſling. Fab. Cap. XIII. Eig. 2. 
Lit. E. E) 3. Its backward Motion is aſſiſted by 
the various Fibres of the Maſſerers and Temporalt. 
acting in Concurrence with the Biventret, 4. Its 
lateral Motion is occaſioned by the internal Prery- 
goides, which rifing out of the internal Part of the 
Proceſſus Ve/] pertilionis, are inſerted by 4 ſtrong 
Tendon into the interior back Part of the Jaw, 


(Vefal. L. 2. T. 6. L-. D.) but it is plain that by 


the Concourſ: of the whole acting together, their 
:Hecacies are alſo variable. Thus the Food is 
ground, is thruſt between the Grinders by the 
Tongue, and its different Parts are expoſed to all 
manner of Triture, and ſo Maſt ication is orm. 
ed. By this Motion of Maſtication ſuch like 
Changes, (at in the laſt Chapter of Elements) do 
happen to the Food. Bur there are alſo many o- 
ther Parts about the Mouth neceſſary to be 
known. „ ORR Lots 5 
Near the Parotide conglommerate Glandule, 
there is alſo another Conglobate One, from whence 
the Spittle continually flows out into the Mouth, 
thro a Paſſage, opening about the third upper Grind- 
er. (Steno Obſervat. Anat.) and from the Max- 
* w#aries (Wharton C. 21) and Sublingualt of Bar- 
tholine (Philoſ. Tran act.) the Mucr and Spittle, 
(Sebneider de Catarrb. Lib. 3. S. 2. C. 3. Eg. 2, I 
| 4.)continually ouzes out in thoſe that ate inHealth, 
Whilſt the Spittle remai=2u the Mouth it 5 oy 

; ; z : * ; p 
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frothy, and to thoſe who are very hungry, it is 


moſt plentiful, fluid, and ſharp ; and in thoſe who 
are quite faſting, ſo much as to deterge Puſtules, 
Scars, and ro wear away Spots; mixed with 
Crumb of Bread it ferments it; and with the Juice 
of Vegetables it makes them grow hot, and change 
into inflamable Spirits; by Brutes, fleeping, and 
found Perſons it is ſwallowed. -. 

By too large a Secretion of Spittle, Loathing; 
Irdigeſtion, and Atrophies are occaſioned : in 


healthy Perſons it is taſtelels. It confifts of Wa- 
ter, Salt and Spirit, as appears upon a Chymical 


Evaporation: ; x. 

The Food being broke by Maflication, the Sa- 
liva which is ſqueezed our of irs Cell is mixed 
witch it, and that being drawn from the artcrious 
Fluid is agreeable ro the reſt of the Fluids in the 
Body; and therefore this Mixture conduces, 


1. To the Similitude of the Body to be nou- 


riſhed. ; 


2. To the Mixture of Oils with aqueous Fat- 
ticles. | | 
3. To the Solution of Salts. 
4. To 4 kind of Fermentation. 
5. To the Change of Taſte and Smell. 
6. To raiſe an inteſtine Motion. 
7. To ſpeedy Refection. 
8: To ſeaſoning what is infipid: 


= How 
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forwarded by the external Pferigoidet, which ariſe 
from the outerPart of the Ale Veſpertilionum, and 
running backwards, are inſerted between the P#6- 
ceſſus condyliformis and the Corona; and by the 
Help of the various Fibres of the IT 17 Muſ. 

les _ Maſſeters. (Veſling. Fab. Cap. XIII. Eig. 2. 
Le. E) z. Its backward Motion is aſſiſted by 
the various Fibres of the Maſſeters and Temporats. 
acting in Concurrence with the Biventres. 4. Its 
lateral Motion is occaſioned by the internal Prery- 
goides, which riſing out of the internal Part of the 
Proceſſus Veſpertilionis, are inferred by a ſtrong 
Tendon into the interior back Part of the Jaw, 
(Vefal. L. 2. I. 6. L. D.) but it is plain that by 
the Concourſe: of the whole acting together, their 
Hecacies are alſo variable. Thus the Food is 
ground, is thruſt between the Grinders by the 
Tongue, and its different Parts are expoſed to all 
manner of Triture, and ſo Maftication is perform- 
ed. By this Motion of Maftiration ſuch like 
Changes, (as in the laſt Chapter of Elements) do 
happen to the Food. Bur there are alſo many o- 
ther Parts about the Mouth neceſſary to be 
known. eee ee is 4 

Near the Parotide conglommerate Glandule, 
there is alſo another Conglobate One, from whence 
the Spittle continually flows out into the Mouth, 
thro a Paſſage opening about the third upper Grind- 
er. (Steno Obſervat. Anat.) and from the Max- 
jlaries (Wharton C. 21) and Sublingualt of Bar- 
tholine (Philo. Tran ſacl.) the Mucus and Spittle, 
(Sebneider de Catarrb. Lib. 3. S. 2. C. 3. Eg. 2, 3, 
4 continually ouzes out in thoſe that ate inHealth, 
Whilſt the Spittle remains in the Mouth it — ny 
3 5 | j 
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frothy, and to thoſe who are very hungry, it is 
moſt plentiful, fluid, and ſnarp; and in thoſe who 
are quite faſting, ſo much as to deterge Puſtules, 
Scars, and to wear away Spots; mixed with 
Crumb of Bread it ferments it; and with the Juice 
of Vegetables it makes them grow hot, and change 
into inflamable Spirits; by Brutes, fleeping, and 
found Perſons it is ſwallowed. 

By too large a Secretion of Spittle, Loathing; - 
Indigeſtion, and Atrophies are occaſioned : in 
healthy Perſons it is taſtelels. It confifts of Wa- 


ter, Salt and Spirit, as appears upon a Chymical 


Evaporation. | ork 
The Food being broke by Maſtication, the Sa- 


 liva which is ſqueezed our of irs Cell is mixed 


with it, and that being drawn from the artcrious 
Fluid is agreeable to the reſt of the Fluids in the 
Body; and therefore this Mixture conduces, 


1. To the Similitude of the Body to be nou - 


riſhed. ; 


2. To the Mixture of Oils with aqueous Far- 
ticles. 

3. To the Solution of Salts. 

4. To 4 kind of Fermentation. 

5. To the Change of Taſte and Smell, 
6. To raiſe an inteſtine Motion. 
| 7 To ſpeedy Refection. 

8: To ſeaſoning what is inſipid. 


1 - this 
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; How then can the Saliva, uſeful 70 ſo many 
Purpoſes, and elaborated by ſo much Art, be re- 
jelled, and accounted an Excrement © ' 


By the Action of Chewing, and Mixture of the 


Saliva, the Air infinuates into the Bits of Food, 


which afterwards by its Elaſticity, Fluidity, and 


other Properties, and varying every Moment from 
the different Preſſures it undergoes, it haſtens the 
Digeſtion, Attenuation, Fluxibility and inteſtine 
Motion of the maſticated Food. 

The moſt voracious and ravenous Animals chew 


their Food the leaſt; by long Maſtication the 


Food is turned even to Chyle in the Mouth, and 
ar ſuch Times Hunger is much the ſooner ſatisfied 


thereby. 


Hence it appears that this Action is not only 


neceſſary, but alſo very conducive to Health. 


— 


ee eee 
CHAP. VL 


Of the Temperaments of ſome particular Parts, 
and their Sig us. | 


F * Nl are the ſeveral Parts of tbe 
Body? 

All theParts of a Body in themſelves are hot and 
moiſt; as by thoſe Qualities Life is continued: 
but conſidered with Reſpect to one another, they 
are ſo remarkably different, that ſome of them 
are juſtly termed hot, others cold, ſome moiſt, and 
others dry. SE. . 

According to this Diviſion thoſe which are 
reckoned hot, are the Heart, Biood, Spirits. Arte- 
ries, Veins, Lungs, Spleen, Liver, c. The Heart 
is of the hotteſt (ally of them all. The Spi- 
rits are not the hotteſt : For although they are 
ſwiftly moved, yet not with that Vehemence as is 
ſufficient to acquire Heat, for if fo, the Nerves 
would be the hotteſt Parts of all. . 

The Parts which are cold are, the Bones, Car- 
talages, Tendons, Membranes, Ligaments, Spinal 
Marrow, Cc. 3 | | | 

According to the Difference alſo of Age and 
Sex, the Temperameut is different. 

What i a Sex ? | 

It is what ariſes from the particular Confor- 

3 | C 2 mation 
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mation and Temper of the Parrs belonging to 
Generation. | 
How many Sexes are there ? 
Two, Male, and Female. 
Which it the hotter £ | 
The former is hotter than the latter, although 
I confeſs there are ſome Virago's amongſt the Wo. 
men, hotter than Men, and are endewed with all 
that is peculiar to the Men, 
What is Age? | Bo 
Age is any particular Part of humane Life, 
from whence ſome conſiderable Change ariſes. 
The —— of Ages, is a different Proportion 
of the Native Heat, in ſome particular Part of 
Life, occaſioned either by the Non- Naturals, or 
by what is contrary to Nature, From whence A- 
ges are not circumſcribed in all according to a cer- 
rain Term of Years, but comes upon ſome ſoon- 


er and others later, ſome growing old faſter than 
. others. e , 


How is Age divided? 

Into Eight Parts: 1. Infancy, which reaches to 
the third Year. 2. Childbood, to the tenth. 3. 
Maturity, to the eighteenth. 4. Adoleſcence, to 
the five and twentieth. 5. Touth, to five and 
thirty. 6. Manhood to five and fifty. 7. Old Age, 
to fixty five. 8. Decrepid Old Age, which in- 
cludes the reſt of his Life. 

How ir Old Age preſerved ? 

By Food of great Nouriſhment and eaſy Dige- 
ſtion, by generous Wines, or their Spirits, which 


fortifie the Languiſhing Heat, and prevent ſuper- 
fluous Moiſtures, or Rheums, 


CHAP. 
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Of the Natural and innate Heat, &c. 


| H VING gone through the Temperaments, 


it will not be amiſs to add ſomething con- 
cerning the Natural Heat, Cc. according to the 


Variations of which, we ſhall likewiſe find the 
Temperaments to be often changed- 


What is the Natural Heat? 
The Natural Heat, à Parte Rez, is nothing elſe 
than a ſwift and confuſed Motion of the ſubtile 
Matter, or of little Sparks, which although they 


do not ſhine (as is found in Quick-Lime ſprinkled 


with Water in ſeveral Chymical Ferments, in 
3 and putrify ing Plants] yet are hot, 
and differ from our culinary Fire only in degree, 


and ſome fine Particles of the Blood it ſelf, driven 
about by them. | 


 Whence does that Motion ariſe ? 

From hence, that the ſubtile Matter inſinua- 
ting it ſelf into the Blood, and by the Reſiſtance 
it meets with in the Pores, not having Liberty to 
continue its Motion forward, it upon that Account” 
ſtrikes forcibly upon the Particles of Blood. and 
puts them into a tumultuous Motion; from 
whence as it has the ſame Cauſes as Fermentation, 
— will hereafter appear) and as we find diverſe 

ermentations to be attended with Heat, ſo it may 

C 3 5 
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Juſtly be concluded that this Heat does ariſe from 
Tuch Motion. 5 

What is Fermentation? 

Fermentation is an inteſtine Motion of the He- 


terogeneous Parts of any Body; by which after 


a ceitain manner they are rarify'd and kindled. 

How 7s Fermentation brought about? 

By this Means; the ſubtile Matter as it paſſes 
through moiſt and fluid Bodies, meets with and 
ſtrikes againſt ſome Particles that are rigid, and 
which by giving way are carried along with it; 
ſome which cannot adapt themſelves to the Paſ- 
ages, raiſe ſuch a Confuſion, that the ſubtile 
Matter in much greater Plenty thruſts it ſelf into 
the Pores, and by that Means rarifies and lifts up 

ſuch Bodies. . "Hot | 
Illuſtrate this more fully? | 

It is in the ſame manner, as that by which we 

ſee a great many Perſons in one Room, every one 
as to himſelf ar Reſt, although confuſedly moving 
about one another, | I | 
This is manifeſtly obſetvable in many moiſt Bo- 
dies,or where ſometimes they have Particles joined 
with ſome others which are always ſlowly moving 
about one anothers. | 
But what happens further ? 
The more ſwiftly and confuſedly ſuch Particles 
move againſt one another, ſo much the more 
Roads do rhey require : This we find in Wine, 
which all Winter (as *ris commonly expreſſed) is 
ar Reſt, cr at leaſt has its Particles in a much leſs 
| Degree of Motion; in the Spring, when the 
Bun's Warmth approaches nearer to us, and upon 
_ fhat Account the ſubtile Matter acquires a brisker 
38 | os, Motion, 
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Motion, (for Wines do not want ſome rigid Par- 
ticles, as thoſe of Tarter) it. burſts the Veſ- 
ſel in which it is contained, unleſs Vent be given 
it and therefore every RarefaQtion of a Liquor 
is not properly Fermentation, but that only 
which is from an inteſtine Principle, or a Hete- 
rogeneity of Parts and Diſſimilitude of Pores, by 
reaſon of which the ſubtile Matter is compelled 
more vehemently to exert it ſelf in procuring its 
Paſſage ; and conſequently there can be no Fer- 
mentation in Water, or any other Liquor more 
Homogeneous, that's rarified by Fire, for ſuch on- 
15 boils up from an abundance of ſubtile Matter 
orced into it ab extra, and not from any internal 
Cauſe. | 
How is the innate Heat divided? 2 
Into implanted, and acquired; the firſt is from 
the Origine of Life, but the latter that which 
draws the other out into Action. x | | 
Take Notice, that many divide the innate Heat - 
into implanted and acquired, as if ſome Heat 
was from the firit Beginning of Life infuſed into 
every particular Part, and which was to continue 
fo through the whole Courſe of Life. _ 
But from what has been ſaid, it appears, that 
all Heat is from the Blood, and therefore that the 
acquired Heat is alrogether unfixed and variable, 


* eſpecially, fince the very Diſtinguiſhers them - 


ſelves lay it down, and confeſs, that the innate 
Heat can do nothing of ir ſelf, but muſt be 
brought into Action by that which is acquired, 
and therefore that no Effects can be aſcribed to the 
Agency of that alone. 485 | 
| | C 4 From 
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From whence is continued the native Heat? 
From the ſubtile Matter, which is conveyed to 
the Hearr from the Aliments by the Chyle and 
Blood : The Seat therefore of this native Heat 
muſt be the Heart. | | 

Does not this Heat admit of any Encreaſe# 

It is under Growth even to Manhood, becauſe 
ſtill the nearer we arrive to that, by ſo much the 
more dozs it diſengage it ſelf from vapid Excre- 
ments, by more Exerciſe of the Body it obrains 
à clearer Reſpiration, and by a different Kind of 

— than what it has in the Ftetus, is it 
kindled. I | . 
' Obſerve, That in the Fœtus the whole Maſs of 
Blood does not flow through both the Ventri- 
cles of the Heart in the ſame Circulation, nor is 7 
it fermented in both, but takes a particular way. in 

id. Lower. de Corde. Tu 
Men is the firſt Appearance of this Heat? 

When the Soul is firſt infuſed into the Body, 
ſufficiently organized for its Reception, which ce 

ime cannot preciſely be determined, then it is 
that we may properly be ſaid to Be; but if it 
be underſtood with Relation to that Matter with 
which we are to be compounded, then it may be * 

id to be prior to our Exiſtence. | 

I bat is the Natrove Heat? F 528; 

It is the fat and oleagenous Part of our Body, 
which is the Subject of the innate Heat. The 


Tame alſo js called the Radical, and Primogenial t] 
Suns |: . 

' What 75 Nature 9. . 
The due Motion of Blood and Spirits, with a f 
eh Contormation pf Fats, with Relpelt to Peres, ; 


0 
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to the conraQtile Fibres, the larger Outlets, ke: 
which ought only to be ſuch as expel from the Body 
whatever is hurtful, retain what is of Uſe, add 
what is wanting, and perform thoſe Offices, which 
Nature requires. 


Of the Humours. 
„CHAN W 


HAT is a Humour ? 
A Humour is a /iquid, palpable Subſtance 
in our Bodies, according to the Operation of Na- 


ture 22 from our Meat and Drink. 
is it ſaid to be liquid? 


ody, Thar the Faces and fold Parts might bs ex- 
hich cepted. - 

it is Why palpable ? 

if it That the Spirits may be excluded, which alſo 


with are a liquid Subſtance, but becauſe of their great 
ay be VEIN; impalpable. 


Why produced in our Bodies? 
| That Broths juſt raken in might be SE 
zody, Why according to the Operation of Nature? 
The That we might be nor underſtood to ſpeak of 
zenial thoſe Humouts which are Preternatural. 
Xe What is the Chyle ? 


Ir is a liquid Maſs, generated in the Stomach, | 
vith a from Meat and Drink. 


Pores, How 


„ 


— — — nn > 
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. How 1s the Chyle thrown out of the Stomach ? 
The Chyle is expelled the Stomach, partly by 
the Muſcles contraQing the Abdomen, partly by 
the Impulſe of the Liver, and laſtly in part by 
the periſtaltick Motion, or the Vermicular Contra» 
Aion of the annular Fibres of the Stomach ſuc- 
ceſſwely from the upper to the lower Orifice, by 
which, the Stomach, in Conformity thereunto is | 
ſucceſſively ſtreightned, and the Chyle thruſt for- 
ward toward the Py/orus and Guts. 

Howis the Chyle made? 

Before, when, and after the Food is taken in, 
the Saliva is continually ſwallowing, the Moiſture | 
of the Oe/ ophagus is continually flowing down, 
the Juice of the Scomach and the Reliques of for- 
mer Meals are mixed with what is ſwallowed, 
from whence by the Aſſiſtance of the Natural 
Heat, they are together diluted, macerated, rare- 
ſyed, moved, attenuated, and diſſolved, and ren- 
dred ſuitable to the Dimenſions of thoſe Paſſages 
through which they are afterwards to flow. 

What does the Chyle do as ſoon as it gets out of 
the Stomath into the Inteftines ? © | 
It is there further elaborated, as well from the 
Stomachical Ferment, which it brings along with 
it from thence, as from the Bileous and pancrea- 
teck Juices; which Liquors meeting in the Duo. 
denum, and there mixing with the 'Chyle are fer. 
mented together; and together with the Chyle, 
whoſe Parts they further break and divide to a 
due Smallneſs, paſs into the lacteal Veſſels. 

What are the lacteal Veſſels? - 


* * 


n 


_— 


They are a great Number of Veſſels of a par. 
ticular Kind, extreamly fine, and unleſs hk 
C wi 


— 


2 
ly 

ly b 
rt by 
Ntras 
luc- 
e, by 


to 18 


t for- 


2N in, 


ſture | 


own, 
for- 
wed, 


primi Generis, or, Veſlels 


with Chyle, not to be diſcerned by the naked Eye, 


iſſuing out from all Parts of the ſmall Guts, and 


running always through the Meſentety into one 
great and central Gland; in the larger Guts there 
are very few to be mer with. FO 
Obſerve; The LaQteals are ſaid to be, Vaſa 
of a part icular Kind 3 
with Reſpe& to the Veſſels which from them gtow 
into much larger and fewer in Number, and which 
compoſe the Ciſtern, or large Gland; receiving 
into it Part of the zhoracick Duf7;, which ſort 
are called Veſſels, ſecundi Generis, or Veſſels of 
the fecond Kind. 51>; 0 02 
How are the Lafteals inſerted in the Guts ? 
Manifeſtly in the ſame manner, as the Urerers 
into the Bladder ; that is, the lacteal Veſſels do 
not ditectly open into the Cavity of the Inteſtines, 
but are obliquely inſerted between their Coats, in 
the ſame manner as the Ureters into the Bladder; 
and for that very Reaſon will they not rake up the- 
Air which is blowed into the Guts, any more than 
will the Uterers from the Bladder. 
What further becomes of the Chyle whilſt it re · 
mains in the Guts? | 
In all the Guts, the Cremor, or more delicate 
Parts of the Chyle, leaving the groſſer Parts in 
the middle, get from the Center towards the Sides, 
or inner Superficies, and there get into the LaQe- 
als; and that it might the more commod ĩouſly be 
affected, it is thruſt forward dy the periſtaltick 
Motion of the Inteſtines gently paſſing on from 
one End to the other, aſſiſted by the Valves of the 
Inteſtines, and ſo brought to the Apertures of the 
LaQteals by them to be abſorbed. 


How 
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- How does the Chyle get into the Lafteals ? 
The Chyle does not 2 into the Lacteals by 
means of the periſtal tick Motion, in that manner 
as ſome think it to be done; for that is made by 
the Contraction of the - tranſverſe Fibres of the 
Inteſtines, by which of Courſe theſe Veſſels muſt 
be ſtraightened. 
But how then ? | 
By the Preſſure of the Abdomen and Deſcent of 
the Diaphragma, the Sides of the Guts preſſing 
upon that Chyle which they contain; ſome of it 
is imbibed by the ſpungy Coat of the Inteſtines, 
and thence taken into the Lacteals (at leaſt if the | 
adjacent Fibre is not at that Time in Contraction, 

for then nothing can enter, which may afterwards 
be contraQted, for the periftaltick Motion is made 
ſucceſſively by the ContraQtion of the Fibres) and iy 
by the periſtaltick Motion following upon it, it is rl 
partly thruſt forward and partly thrown back into tir 
the Inteſtines. Whence it is plain, that this Mo- 8 

tion is rather to forward the Chy le already admt- 
ted, than to aſſiſt its Ad miſſion. | bir 
The richer Part of the Chyle being thus ſepare- Pr 
ted. what becomes of the groſſer? FI 6 
* _ Out of that the Fxces are made, which altho 
they are in all the Guts, yet they are moſt made jo 
in the Colon and Redun, (as in all things ſome Se- & 
peration of the nobler Parts is made from that pl 

which is more ignoble) for before the Chyle 


can get thither, almoſt its better part is alrea- c 
dy drawn off, and then the Fæces are thrown tt 
out. 4 | 4 


wha | © 
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What happens to the Chyle after it is taken up 
by the Latteals? © 


It is conveyed to the great Gland of the Me- 
ſentery, towards which all the Mi Ik-Veſſels run 
as to a Center, and it is carried through it by a 
great many Windings, on purpoſe perhaps to re- 
tard its Motion, tor its whole Quantity goes on 
through the Thoracick Duct much faſter than it 
does through the LaQeals, if (as ſome affirm) 
that that DuQt is too ſmall to receive as much as 
paſſes through the Sum of the LaQteals at 
once. | | 


In what manner of Motion does the Chyle go on 
to the common Receptacle ? $f 
The Chyle runs through the Milk-V-ſſels of 
the Meſentery, as alſo through its great Gland, 
even to the Ciſtern or common Receptacle, part- 
Iy by the Motion which it is put into by the peri- 
faltick Contractions of the Fibres of the Inte- 
ſtines, and partly it is thruſt forwatd by the con- 
tinual Acceſſion of new Chyle. The Valves of 
| the Lafteals much conducing to this Purpoſe, by 

hindering its Regurgitation, and by their innate 
1 Propenſion to Contraction, it is thruſt on to the 


lo forementioned Receptacle. 

Whereabout is placed the Ciſtern, or common Re- 
en ceptacle? N 

It fol Between the Tendons of the Diaphragn, in that 
hole Place where they are incerted into the Spinz Dorſi, 
7 ꝗ — and receives from all the lower Parts, and the 
— Contents of the Abdomen, Lympharick Veſſels, that 


the Chyle by being diluted by what they brin 


85 a 
* more eaſily paſs through the Thoracick 
U 


* 


What 
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* What further happens to the Chyle in its Pro- 


greſs? Jl ILL . ; 

Becauſe the Chyle might yet with ſo much 
Difficulry perform its Progreſs by the Cauſe al- 
ready afhgn'd, as to be in Danger of Coagula- 
tion, before it gets into the internal Axillary 
Vein, into which the thoracick Duct opens, in the 
middle of its Journey it receives a new Agitation 
from the .Diaphrggm, which by its Tendons in 

: Gy Inſpiration ſhakes the common Recep- 
tacle. | 

| — is the Chyle carried out of the Thoracick 
Duet? 8 

It is directly carryed to the ſubclavian Vein, in- 
to which that Duct opens, ſometimes with ma- 
ny, and at others with one only larger Paſſage, in 
order to mix it with the Blood which through 
that Vein is returning to the Heart. Into this 
Du& falls all rhe Lympba that is collected in the 
Thorax, (Vid. Aſel. and Wherton de Lad. Pec- 

guet de Dult. Thorac. Lower in L. de Corde L. 5.) 

I. all the Chyle which is carried into the Veins, 
turned into Blood? 
It is not all of it, and immediately changed in- 

to Blood, for the greateſt part of it is of ſuch a 
Nature as is too different from it to be fo changed 
until it has had ſeveral Circulations. 7 

How do you prove this ? ; 

Experience confirms it, for the Blood of a 
Man, or any other Creature, which is taken out 
of a Vein ſive or ſix Hours after eating, diſcovers 
. Swimming upon it, a milky Subſtance not un- 

Uke that which is in the Thoracik Duct; which 

can be no other than Chyle, which for a 3 

| 5 | ne 


- 
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Wrime after a Meal, floats upon the Blood, but 
afterwards changes and diſappears. - | 


eee eee 


TW * « 


CHAP. W. 


HAT is an Excrementitious Humour ? 
What of its own Nature is unfit to be 

hanged into the Subſtance of that * in which 

It is produced. 

How is it divided? 

Into Natural, and Preternatural. 

What is Natural? 

That which has not any Qualities hureful to us. 

What is Preternatural? 

That belongs to Pathology, and ſhall be on 

plained there. 

How is Natural further divided? 

Into Profitable, and Unprofitable, 

What is by Nature 2 

That which is of Uſe to the Body i in 

which it is produced, as Milk, Seed, Blood, both 

Menſtrual and that which is for Nouriſhment of 

a Feetus, yellow Bile, Melancholy, Serum, the Li- 

quor in the Pericardiun, the accid, or digeſtive 

Humour of the Stomach, Spittle, pancreatick 

Juice, Lympha, and Mucus of the Guts. 


vers What is Unprofitable ? 
un- That which is of no Uſe, as Urine, sven. 


ears, — the Blood of Lying · in 3 | 
ater 


i 
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Water diſcharged at the Birth, Hemorrhoidale 
Blood, and the Wax of the Ears, 
CHAP. X. 
Of Milk. 

TYAT HAT is Milk? 

Milk is part of the Chyle, which by the 
Glands of the Breaſts is ſeparated into the LaQteal 


Tubes, for the Nouriſhment of the Child. 
' . What are the Milk-Tabes? 


They are Veſſels proper to the Breaſts, which 


ariſe out of a vaſt Number of Glands, and termi. 
nate with varions Openings in the Nipple. 

What is the Subſtance of Milk ? 
Chyle, not Blood. 

How do you prove ite | 

A Purge taken by a Nurſe, immediately mixes 
with the Milk, and purges the Child, yea, ſome- 
times it will purge the Child only, and not the 
Nurſe. Saffron, burnt Wine, and ſeveral other 
Things taken in, within the Compaſs of Half an 
Hour communicate both their Taſte and Smell to 
the Milk. Moreover, after a large Draught, a 
Nurſe perceives ſomething with a Senſe of Cold 
and Tenſion, to drain into her Breaſts, which would 

not happen if the Subſtance of the Milk was from 


Blood 
Ws bil 
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IWhich way does the Chyle get to the Breaſts ? » 
From the thoracick Duct there are ſeveral 
{mall Branches, which run off about the Subcla- 
vials, and are reflected towards the Sternun and 
PF 

How do vou on this ? 
Becauſe in Bi 


| 1 Bitches that give Suck theſe Milk- 
Tubes are branched out from the common Recep- 
tacle and the thoracick Dua, which Bus a- 
moneſt his Secrets moſt ingeniouſly demonſtrates. 
Have not theſe ſame Paſſages been diſcerned in 
22 5 
Not as yet; yet we cannot but think, that the 
Milk makes ſome of its way through the Arte- 
ries, and that the Chy le of which it is made, gets 
the Bteaſts, along with the Blood. 
Have Wome# with Child with MI :?: 
Yes they have, eſpecially ar the End of their 
Going, not becauſe any ſuperfluous Menſtrual 
Bloed does regurgitate from the Womb through 
the Epigaſtrick Veſſels to the Breaſts ; but be- 
| cauſe in ſuch, the Fœtus growing big, and the 
Womb bring wonderfully expanded and encreaſed, 
the Blood-Veſlels of the lower Belly, are preſſed 
upon, and by that Means the Blood regurgicates 
upwards; and the ſame by its Quantity and 
Warmth relaxes the Glands of the Breaſts, and 
renders the laQteal Tubes more expanded than 
they were befofe., - it Fo: 
What ſurther bappens to ſuch Nomen teith Re- 
Jpe@ to their Milk? F 
The Receptacle of the Chyle is more compteſ- 
ſed in ſuch, and the being by that mn 
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thruſt forward, more forcibly opens its way to 
the Milk-Tubes. | po | 
Why does Milk flow more largely after Delt 


very ? | 
| Laute after Delivery, the Womb does not 
ſoon recover its fermer Compaſs, and the Chyle 
before uf. d to flow to rhe, Womb for the Nouriſh: 
ment of the Fœtus, by the Conſtricture of the 
Paſſages flows upward 3 and how much the ſuck- 
ing of the Child does alſo conduce to draw the 
Chyle this way, no one will wonder, who con- 
fiders by a Suction only of a Maid's Breaſts, Milk, 
may be drawn into them, as is manifeſt from Me- 
dical Hiſtories. 

When does the Milk ceaſe > 

When the Child ceaſes to ſuck, and the Milk- 
Pipes, which by the Paſſage of Chyle to the 5 4 
ple were before open, coinceede, then the Paſſa- 


r 


ges of the Glands become ſtraiter, ſo that the 
jame Quantity of Chyle cannot be ſtrained 


through as before, and thoſe Paſſages which by 
fucking lay more open before towards the Nip- 
dle, being now cloſed up, the Matter which is 
roughr. thither not being able ro paſs the Orifices 
of the Glands is taken up by the circulating Blood 
and carried back to the Heart. | 
Him further docs the Milk ceaſe to flow to the 
 Breiſts? 25 33 
When the Nurſe is again got with Child. 
How eomes that about ? | 
The Chyle begins ro flow back to the Feetus in 
the Womb, now more ſoft and porous by the lef- 
ſer Preſſure it is under, and is drawn off from the 
Breaſts until again towards the End of her Time 


a 
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the Chyle Paſſages begin again to be preſſed 
upon. The Mother then moſt conveniently weans 
her Child, or the Infant of his own acccord ab- 
ſtains from Sucking, becauſe it does not reliſh 


the Milk, altered by the Mixture of ſomething 
diſagreeable. Tre 


FEC 


CHAT N 

of Seed. 85 

7 Hat ought to be premiſed before we treat of 
N OESCPT +7, 

| it may be obſerved by what we fee in other 
Creatures, that the Organs of Generation ate in 


both Sexes different. 


But is it not more proper to defer that to ans- 
ther Place? Sy 8 
Les, till we come profeſſedly to treat of Ge- 
netation. 2 8 

What then is the Seed ? | GETS 
It is a white Fluid, turgid with Spirit, prepa- 


red in the Stones and Paraſtatæ, and further ela 
borated for the Purpoſe of Generation, in the 


Vaſa defferentia, and Seed-Veflels 
4 2 Seed made from the Chyle, or Blood, or of 
+: 5 3 
The Sced is more noble than the Chyle. 


D 2 Py 
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Pray demonſtrate that ? 5d 
1 will ; The Chyle with the Blood out of the 
Trunk of the Aorta is carried directly by the Ar- 
teries to the Teſticles, and thence by very ſmall 
Glands diſcernable with a Microſcope, into the 
rubuloſe Subſtance of the Teſticles. | 
How does this afpear ? 
From the artful Diviſion, and Diſtribution of. 
the Arteries in the Stones. 
hat do you gather frombence ; | 
From their Rectitude, and the Contortion of 
their correſpondenr Veins, and the Multitude of 
their Valves, it follows that rhe Blood with the 
Chyle flows faſter to the Teſticles, than it re- 
turns; and fo by Means of the Contexture of the 
Arteries and the Glands every where diſperſed; 
the moſt noble Part of the Chyle is ſtrained thro? 
the tubulous Subſtance of the Teſticles, for Seed. 
. What is the tubuloſe Subſtance of the Teſticles ?. 
It is nothing elſe but a Congeries. of Sperma- 
tick Veſſels, reflected into various Turnings and 
indings, to which Poſition they are much con- 
fined by a common Involucrum, or Caſe, in which 
they are wrapped up ; for by taking off that, and 
ſoaking a Teſticle in Water, thoſe Veſſels will 
untold to the Length of above twenty Ells, thro? 
their Covering a great many Nerves run circular- 
Iy, which by the Influx of Spirits preſſing a great 
deal of Blood downwards, and ſucceſſively ſtrait- 
ening the Cavities of the Veſſels, very much aſſiſt 
the Percolation of zhe Chyle; and then the Blood, 
which is unfit to be converted into dced, with that 
ſerous Humour impregnated with a volatile Spirit, 
which the Chyle carried along with it to forward 
| 100 
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its Paſſage, is returned back to the Heart through 
the Veins, and the Lymphaticks, which are annex- 
ed to the Blood · Veſſels. 

Some will have it that the Seed is from the Ner- 
vous Juice, or what comes from the Brain: Can 
. you tell bow this ſhould be? 8 | 

No; noxwithſtanding the great Number of 
Nerves that are found in the Stones; nor does 
their Argument avail any thing, that a large Quan- 
tity of Blood does not weaken tbe the Body ſo 
much as à vevy little Seed; nor that the Head 
akes after Coition ; nor that libidinous Perſons 
are more ſubject to Defluxions from the Brain, 
and laſtly from this, that they are within white, 
and not red. fa, NR - 

How do yon account for all theſe Things ? 

I affirm in the firſt Place, that either that Fluid 
is either the nervous Juice, or the animal Spirits 
condenſated, or elſe ſome other Humour; but the 
very Nature of a Spirit which conſiſts of Parti- 
eles ſwiftly moving over one another, would pre- 
vent its Condenſation into ſuch a ſeminal Matter, 
nor can that nervous Juice be of any other kind, 
becauſe ir would then obſtruct the inviſible Pores 
of the Nerves. | 

What do you anſwer to the ſecond? 

To that 1 anſwer, that to Appearance it is FaQ, 
but *ris chiefly owing to the ws Quenticy of Spi- 
rits, which ought to enter into the Compoſition 
of the Semen, and without which the Chyle 
could never paſs through thoſe numberleſs minute 
Tubes which are in the Teſticles, nor could it be 
changed into proliffick _ which muſt * 

"ag by 
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by a brisk Aion, and mutual Propulſion of Spi- 
Tituous Particles againſt one another. 
What fay you to the Third, Fourth and Fifth ? 
1 fay, That it may be eafily underſtood, how 
the Third may be brought about by the great Loſs 
only of Spirits ; for in Proportion-to the Evacua- 
tion which is made by the Teſticles, will the 
Nerves, at leaſt thoſe which are neareſt, be alſo 
dreined, and then by Reafon of a more open Paſ- 
lage, will the Spirits more plentifully flow into 
thoſe Parts than into others, and ſo of Courſe 
will the Brain it felf be defrauded ; from 
whence it muſt happen that its Fibrils will yi- 
brate with ſome Trouble and Uneafineſs ; and al- 
ſo by its being rendred colder, Vapours will be 
the more condenſed therein, and thruſt forward 
ſo into the Spine. 
What do you ſay to the Sixth? 
That all the Parts, even by the Confeſſion of 


our Ad verſaries, and even the Teſticles themſelves 


are nouriſhed with Chy le, when all in a manner 
r white. a 
But to the Solution of the firſt Objection it may 
be replied, that the nervous Fibres are not obſtru- 
Ced, even by their own nutritious Fuice bow thick 
ſoever ; what ſay you to this? | 
That ſuch nutritious Juice does not proceed 
from the Brain, but js ſtrained out of the Arte- 
reries, nor that it is thrown into the Latitudinal 
Pores, ſo much as the Longetudinal, and comes 
not ſo much in the way of the Spirits, and there- 
fore it is that theſe Fibres encreaſe ſo much in 
{.cogth, Dy W 
Whas 
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What ſay you to thoſe who affirm that the Serd 
is made from the Blood, and therefore that thoſe 
who by immoderate Coition too much e mpiy the 
Spermatick Veſſels, and debilitate the Blood, lay 
ach an open Paſſage to the Tefticles (although to 


this Purpoſe the ſtraiter Deſcent of the Arteries 


from the Aorta to the Tefticles than to the Loins, 
conduces very much) that drawing it ſo muteh 
from the Loins, they fall into a Tabes Dorſalis, 
and with the Seed ejett Blood; and that although 


they are weaker, yet that they are more tempe- 


rate, and more prepared for Caition, although 
with leſs Efficacy, becauſe with the Seed there is 
mixed Blood. 92 2 

I ſay, that the Seed is the moſt elaborate and 
ſpirituous Part of the Chyle, impregnated with 
à great deal of Volatile Salt, by which all the 
Phenomina of theſe Matters, and every thing 
that concerns the Seed may be fo explained, as 
to admit of nc Refutation from any Arguments; 
for which it does more abound in the Blood than 
any other Humour (excepting the Serum) al- 
though it is alſo highly neceſſary for Recruit, 
Nutrition, Accretion, Generation of Blood and 
Spirits, &c. (although indeed almoſt every Hu- 


mour, as it is faid in another Place, may be 


ſaid to be nutritious, as it may be ſuited to 

the Spizes and Figures of the Poresof any par- 

ticular Part, and inſinuate into and lodge in 

them). f | | 

4 y . does the Semen begin to flow at mature 
ge? | Ss 
Becauſe then the great Heat of the Teſticular 


| Glands, more opening the Pores of the Vell:ts 


D 4 | and 
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and Arteries, occaſions a brisk Circulation of 


Blood through them, and the Nerves by Rea- 
ſon of a leſſer Quantity of groſs Juices, are 
much more expeditious in their Conveyance 
of Spirits to thoſe Parts; for before that Age 
the Blood was more employed in the Increaſe 
of the Bulk of the Body, when the Hear and Pulſe 


were too weak, to drive on, and force the Blood 


through ſuch winding Paſſages, that were then 
not by much ſo enlarged. | 
* * What may be gathered from this? 


That in old and and decrepid. Perfons, by the 


Defect of the Natural Heat, and by the Dri- 
nels of the Spermarick Veſſels, by the previous 
Heat ſhrunk up and deſtitute of a rich Blood, 
the Seed is altogether deficient. 3 
Has the Seed any other Colour, in other Parts? 
Yes, it is more of an Aſh Colour in the Tubes 


of the Teſticles, and of a whiter Colour in the 


Head of the Epydidimus. | | 
Deſcribe the Paſſage of the Seed, and the man- 
zer of its Exertion. © 
The Seed which is made in the Teftes and 
Paraſtatæ, is carried by the Vaſa deferentia in a 
ipe very ſmall and winding, to the Seminal 
eſſels, in which it is kept in Store, there fur- 
ther to be elaborated, until by ſome Impulſe of 
the Mind, or ſome Titulation of their Coats, 
ir then more turgid with Spirits, and by the 


Fibres being more inſtated, is thrown out into 
the Urethra through the Eyes or little Holes 


of the Cock's Head: (as it is wont to be called) 
' which is a Gland ſcituated juſt in the Concourſe 
of the Seminal Veſlels, Sometimes alſo the 


| «+. Seed 
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Seed is excerned, as alſo the Urine by this Means, 
becauſe the Fibres which conſtringe their Paſſa- 
ges and thereby prevent their getting out, are not 
enough inflated with Spirits, whereby they do 
not ſufficiently cloſe up thoſe Paſſages ; which is 


the ſame Caſe with thoſe who make theſe Dif- | 


charges upon any ſudden Fright. 
Which is the Office of the Sced, and whence is 
it that Eunuchs have any Titillation ? | 
The Office of the Seed are the Teſticles, and 
for that Reaſon Eunuchs have no Seed; but they 


feel ſome Titillation from a ſluggiſh warmiſh 


Humour that. diſtils out of the Proſtrate through 
divers ſmall Tubes into the Urethra; which Hu- 
mour is not true Seed, for by thoſe Glands being 


affected in a Gonarrbea, it may a long Time, and 
without Loſs of Strength be diſcharged, it ſer- 


ving only to cover and guard the Urethra from 
the Acrimony of the Urine. „ 

Can Caſtrated Perſons beget Children ? | 
They may for two or three Embraces have 
Semen in the Seminal Veſſels, and ſometimes ſo 
far as to get a Woman with Child, as it is re- 
ported that Qxen have impregnated Cows ; for 
to the Buſineſs of Generation, which is nothivg 
but a Fecundation of a Female's Egg there is 


certainly not ſo much required an abundance of 


Seed, as that it ſhould be Spirituous. | 
Does the Semen give any Strength to a Body ? 


Yes, inaſmuch as the Genitale Spirits derived 


from it are conveye i into the Veins, and diſperſed 
to all Parts; and alſo as it is already lodged 
8 ts proper Repoſitories, there are not ſuch a 


flow 


Stock of Spirits vital, and animal, neceſſary to 


* 
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flow thereto, becauſe they are already full, and 
upon that Account the Heart and Brain are not 
too much robbed of their Spirits for ſuch Sup- 

lies. 25 
ber Have not thoſe who abſtain from Venery a great- 
er Stock of Seed than others? | 

No, for ſuch as doe not indulge themſelves in 
that Practice, but live chaſtly, have not ſo much 
Seed generated, becauſe the Paſſages are much 
firaiter, and the Subſtance of the Seed as were 
regurgitating, is diſperſed about the Loins, and 
enters into the Nouriſhment of thoſe Parts. 

Have Women a proliffick Seed? and in what 
does it conſiſt ? | 

They have, if their Eggs may be reckoned 
ſuch, of which their Teſtes are full, and which 
being expanded and impregnated by the Male- 
Seed fall out of thoſe Cells in which they are 
contained, and thence are carried through the 
Fallopian Tubes into the Cavity of the Womb. 


Is that Humour which Women emit in Time of 
Coition true Seed ? | 


It is not, for that Matter proceeds from the | 


Cytoris, and Parts about the Orrifice of the 
Vilva, and not out of the Womb. This ap 
from thoſe who are with Child, in whom the 
Womb is cloſe ſhut up, and fortified with a yel- 
lowiſh Gluten. | £55 

Many Women alſo conceive, who do not e- 
mit any fuch Matter (by their own Confeſſion.) 
That Humour alſo has not the Confiſtence of 


Seed, nor is it Spirituous ; for Whores who 


proſtitute themſelves frequently in one Day, are 
not weakened. by the Diſcharge of it, nor has 
It 
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it the due Elaboration of Seed, for it is not ge- 
nerated in thoſe Organs, but only in the Glands, 
What ways do Women emit this Humour ? 
From the Paſſages to the Womb, or out of cer- 
tain Ducts, which from the Proſtatæ and uterine 
Glands by ſeveral Orrifices open into the Vagi- 
ua, às it is drawn away in Coition by a Titilla- 
tion, and a conſequent Conſtriction of the Glands 
of the Uterus. . 
Is then this Humour of any Uſe to Women © 
This Humour is of Uſe as it continually keeps 
ſlippery and moiſt the Vagina; it may alſo hap- 
to facilitate the Elevation of the Semenal 
pirits from the Vagina, through the Womb quite 


up to the Oyaries, in otder to the Impregnation 
of an Egg. | 


CHAP. 


previous AﬀeQions of the 
Times, as the Diet more or leſs abounds with 
volatile Salt, and agcording ro different Tempe- 
raments, flows in ſome ſooner, and in others la- 
ter ; the hotteſt low ſooneſt, but moſt ſparing- 


tutions. | 


the Parts are framed by the Author of Nature for 


Means of a peculiar Poſition and Configuration 


4 certain nembranaceous Part in the Lower-Belly, 


CHAP. XII. 
Of the Menſtrual Blood, 


| H AT is the Menſtrual Blood ? 
That which, ar zo Certainty, monthly 
15 fo the een 
: ſay you at no Certainty ? 
Becauſs this Diſcharge * pens without any 
ind, at different 


ly, and continue it not ſo long as in colder Conſti- 


By what Paſſages do the Menſes flow, and what 
2 the Womb ? 
They flow through the Urerus, as through an 


Organ for that purpoſe contrived (as indeed all 
the Performance of their reſpective Offices) by 


of the Uterine Arteries, which by not being in- 
oſculated into- the Veins, cannot refund the con- 
tained Blood to the Heart. Whence the Womb it 


placed between the right Gut and the Bladder, 
and extending it ſelf to the PUDENDA. Be- 
tween its Coats are many Blood Veſſels, ariſing * 

| | rac 


a 
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the Hypogaſtricks, and opening into the inward 
of the Vagina, which monthly by an in- 


Cav! 
reſting Motion of the Blood, are forthe moſt 
part laid open to diſcharge the Menles. 
What is the Cauſe bf the 2 ? Is t am 
Ferwent in the Womb * If ſo, it that gene- 
rated | | 
The Cauſe of the Menſes is a certain Ferment 
in the Womb, which almoſt monthly is ſtirred up 
into Action, and whoſe Generation I take to be 
in the Heart (where all the Humours to be ſcern- 
ed by each Part, are by their inordinate Motions 
and brought to perfection) and thence 
derived to the Ovarium, which is ſituated 
on the Sides of the Womb, and tyed to the Peri- 
toneum: in it are included many Veficles, repre- 
ſenting the Mould of a humane Body, delineated 
in a neat and elegant manner, and the DuQts and 
{mall Canals, as they are in a Body of an Animal, 
are exhibited, and {lightly tyed together by ex- 
treamly flender Threads, which are plentitully 


adapted 
to be 


ſtored with a fine and ſubtile Matter, derived 
from the Sparmatick Arteries, almoſt every where 
running over them, by the continual Contractions 
of the Heart; which go a great way toward the 
Formation of the Egg, and to the Production and 


Accret ion of what ariſes out of it. 


The Particles 


of this Matter here ſecerned, by the Laws of Cir- 
culation do not make any Stop, but are taken up 
either by the Lymphatick, or Spermatick Veſſels, 
that are grafted into the Membranes ot theſe Veſi- 
cles; which that it is uſually done almoſt month- 


ly, proceeds from the Smallneſs of theſe Veſicles, - 
and the Streightneſs of theſe Paſſages, hee ; 
0 N 8 0 
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ſo much of this Humour cannot paſs as in other Or- 
gans, or that ir is continually brought and carried 
back to theHeart by the Veins or Lymphaticks, until 
a ſufficient Quantity is collefted to put again the 
Blood into a new Fetment. - | 2 

Do not ſome aſſign the Abounding of Blood to be 
the Cauſe of Menſtruation ? 

Some do alledge that the Abounding of Blood 
at ſome certain Times is the Cauſe of it; the 
Warmth and Stretchableneſs of the Vagina and 
Uerus concurring therewith: In thoſe Women 
where it moſt abounds, it is moſt plentifully diſ- 
charged; thus, in Country Women, who by hard 
Labour waſte a great deal of Blood, they flow 
but little or not at all. In thoſe who have loſt 
much by Blood-letring, they flow alſo but very 

e 


lire] 
ly dif- | 


* 2 8 2 is *. 27 35 
arged by the e, Lungs, Gums, yea by the 
very Pores of the Skin, which'l my ſag have ſeen 
in the Hoſpital at Leyden, when I ſtudied Phy- 
fick there under De la Bor Silvius, now above for- 
ty Years fince. Such Diſcharges denote” a di- 
ſtempered State, and that it proceeds from ſome 
ill Conformation of the Womb: They, in whom 
the Menſes thus flow, are liable to various Diſ- 
eaſes, as Pains of the Head, Loſs of Appetite, 
Fevers, De. ; KD | 
Does not the Ferment in the Womb' ſeem a more 
probable Cauſe ? 3 
Wich better Reaſon is there aſſigned in the 
Womb a Ferment, gradually r-pofired there from 
the Blood, by which, acquiring much Heat, it 
rarifies and grows fętvid, and at 1 yu 


— 
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Aſſtance of the Subſtance of the Worgb it de- 


Or . Orri 

1 termines the Blood to the Orrifices of the Veſſels, 
ried i and an Influx of Spirits into the circular Fibres of 
__ the Lierut, by which it is ſueceſſively contracted; 


and alſo by ftimulating the Fibres of the Arte- 
riesand Nerves, it conduces much to this Purpoſe, 

and rendring the Womb turged and widened, the 
the thinner Part of the Blood flows out along 


lood with the Ferment, which Stimulus is moſt admi- 
che rably aſſiſted by a Tincture of Cant har ides, which 
and gives a greater Motion to the Spirits, and won- 

15 derfully helps forward the Menſtrul Evacua- 
Lee tions, as I my ſelf have 2 hundred times obſerved: 
in my own Practice. 8 | 

12 This Tincture renders the uterine Ferment muck 
lo more efficacious, and as it irritates the Ureras 
very it iclf, helps forward its Menſtruation, for it a- 
bounds much with a volatile Salt.. | 
2. This is demonſtrable. in bilious Women (who 


have a great deal more of a volatile Salt in their 
p Conſtitutions than they who are melancholy) be- 
hy- cauſe they diſcharge their Menſes in much ſhort- 
for- er Time than others. 
di- At what Age do the Menſes begin to flow? 
From the fourteenth Vear, ſooner or later becauſe: 
nom: Bll then the Body is arrived almoſt to its due Bulk, 
Dif- and then the Blood begins to redundate, and over 
Lite, abound: both in the Womb and other Parts; hence 
the Breaſts gradually ſwell up; the Neck of the 


more Womb grows leſs corrugated, becomes thinner, - 
the and does not ſo much preſs upon its Arteries z; à 
* greater Warm th alſo actuates' the Blood, dilates, 


and makes ſtraiter the Arteries, and at laſt breaks 
through them. 6 > 
At 


i ISM 5 ä A x | — | rag | 
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At what Near, and for what Cauſes does the 
Menſtrual Blood generally ceaſe to flow? is 
Ordinarily from the fiftieth Year, partly from 


the Decay of Blood and Heat, and partly from a 
the Streightneſs and Dryneſs of the Paſſages. They 


Tooner give over in ſuch as are naturally hot than fre 
in colder Conſtitutions, becauſe they ſooner grow in 
— va the Activity of this Ferment is ſooner a- ve 
ted. | | | 
By what Outlets is the Menſtrual Blood diſ- by 
charged ? SOPs 


From the Vagina, as well as from the Bottom 
of the Uteras, for thoſe with Child have ſome- me 
times alſo the Aenſes, in whom, ſhould it pu- to 
trety by Stagnation, it would deſtroy the Nou- to 

tiſhment of the Fœtus, and occaſion Abortion. 
Hot is it known when the Menſes are about to 16. 
By Pain, a Stretching and Heat about the Back 
and Hypogaſtrium; for the Blood at the firſt On- 
ſieet breaks through the Arteries. | 
_ the Menſes from the Arterial or Venous 
Bloo | | 
From the Arterial, becaufe the Arteries only 
bring Blood to the Womb- TE jm bf 
: Do they flow in thoſe who are with Child? 
Very ſeldom, becanſe the Activity of the Fer- 
ment is extinguiſhed from the Chyle, which then 
abounds : For the Chyle by Reaſon of its olea- 
ginous Parts, does very much blunt the Point 
of, that Ferment that raiſes the Blood into 
an Efferveſcence ; partly as it is conveyed. to 
the Fætus for Nouriſhment, and alſo by the re- 
miining Ferment, is not ſufficient of it felt — 
0 | ralle 
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raiſe the Blood into ſuch a tumultuous Motion as 
is Oy ro the Me Diſcharges. 

_— way does it flow in ſuch who are with 
Gi d 


* 


2 
— — 


It diſtils into that Part of the Urerws which is 
free from the Placenta, the Maſs of Blood forms. 
ing to it ſelf more ſuitable Paſſages, for the Con- 
veyance of the Chyle along with it through * 
hypogaſtrick Veſſels. | 

"Þo they who grve ſuck di iſcharge the Menſes? 

Seldom or never; partly for the Reaſons alrea: 


dy 48 and partly becauſe the Uterine Fer- 


t by the Sucking of the Child, is diverted 
— the Breaſts, which at that Time is ſubje& 
to 4 Diarrhæa, or ſuch like Illneſs. - 

Does the Menſtrual Blood differ from the Aa. 
ternal, in thoſe who are with Child? 

It does not differ, nor does it nouriſh the Fe: 
rus, or Secundines, but only dilates the ff pongy 
Subſtance of the Uterus, that it might be dolle 
and more yielding to the growing Fetus. 


1 
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CHAP, XIII. 
Of the Saliva: 


HAT is the Saliva? ? 
| A ſerous Humour, ouzing out of the 
Salival Dudts © By x; 
What are 1 1 Salival Duc ls Tek 
They are Veſſels of a peculiar Kind; the moſt 
conſiderable are four in Number: Two u 
Ones, which have their Riſe from the Parotides, 
and running along to the Cheeks under the Skin, 
open themſelves into the Mouth, by a viſible Or- 
rifice : The lower are alſo two, which paſs our, 
from diverſe Branches of the Maxillary Glands, 
the Greater of which, before it reaches the com- 
mon Trunck, runs under the digaſtrick maxillary 
Muſcle. The Inferiour terminate, on both Sides 
the Point of the Tongue, near the Inciſors of the 
lower Jaw, between certain Papille there fitra- 
ted. To theſe Glands the Subſtance of the Sali- 
va is brought by the Arteries, It further ouzes 
out almoſt from all Parts of the Mouth, as from 
the Sublingual Glands, and the Tonſills; the 


latter of which bave two white Veſicles placed 


near them, which receive the Serum from them, 


and pour it out into the Mouth; each of them 


have alſo not only a large common Opening into 


the Mouth, but alſo ſeveral other ſmaller Glands, 


which 


eee Ca fk ay — 
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which have likewiſe every one proportionable 
Orrifices. | 5 
hat is the Uſe of the Saliva? 5 
By keeping moiſt the Lips, Tongue, . 
Gullet, and Wind-Pipe, it quenches Thirſt, aſ. 
fiſts Swallowing the Food, and makes a Begin. 


ning of Chilification even in the Mouth, for it is 


of the Nature of the accid Juice of the Stomach, 


that is, it has Saline-accid Particles incorporated 


with it, and for that Reaſon a Piece of Bread 
chewed, and expoſed to the Sun grows milky, 
and the Crumbs of Bread or Meat, which ſtick 
in the Teeth turn white, though more flowly, 
whence Saliva alone is not ſufficient to make 
Chyle. 8 | 
From the Food in Chewing it draws out a ſa- 
id Tincture, and conveys it to the Organ of 
aſte, whence without it there would be no Reliſh 
of Food. | | | 

Does not the Saliva which is ſwallowed get 
back again tothe Heart? 9 
Les, continually with the Chyle through the 
LaQteals. ; = 
In what Inflances does the Saliva flow moſt 
largely ? 

When we ſmell any thing that is grateful, or 
ſee, ot are greedily defirous of any thing, the 
Sala then plentifully diftills into the Mouth, be 
cauſe the Nerves of the Par Vagum not ofily de - 
tach Branches to the Salival Glands and Paſſages- 
but ſome alſo to the oliattory and optick Nerves, 
from whence à ſtronger Influx being made into 

theſe, that alſo is increaſed into the Par Vagum, 
dy which further Contraction of the Fibres, the - 
8 3 ' _Salival 


their Contents, 


Parr of the Gullet. 
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Salival DuQts are ſqueezed, and di ſcharged of 


Whence does it happen that a Leaden Bullet 
rolled about in the Mouth does aſſwage Tharſt ? 
Becauſe ir preſſes upon the DuQs, and preſſes 
out the Saliva which is in them. 


Why is there a greater Flux of Spittle upon 
Vomiting ? 

It then mote plentifully flows, becauſe the 

tomach is affected by Conſent of the maxillary 
Glands, by a Continuation of ſome Branches of 
the fixth Pair of the Mouth and Jaws, which 
therefore are ſympharically contracted, and ſo 
ſqueeze out the Juices. After the ſame manner 
is Vomiting provoked by ſtimulating the upper 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIV. 
Of the Pancreatick Juite. 


THAT is the Pancreatick Juice? 


It is a ſerous Humour) which flows out 


of the Pancreas, or Duodenum. 


What is the Pancreas and its Duc? 
It is a Subſtance compoſed of a great many 
Glands, made from ſeveral Branches of Veſſels, 


and Nerves wrapped up in a common Membrane, 


firuated under the Stomach, one Extremity extend- 
ing as far as the Spleen, and the other reaching; 
and being inſerted into the Duodenum, does ſome 
way deſcend along with it. | 
The Pancreas has an excretory Dutt proper to it 
ſelf, conſiſting of diverſe Branches, every one of 
which have annexed to them a Gland. That is 
commonly called the Ductus Pancreaticus, whioh 
is inſerted obliquely into the Duodenum, or upper 
Part of the FJujunun, after the ſame manner as 
the Gaul Paſſage, covered with a ſort of a/ Tuber - 
cle, over which the Chyle waſhes, ſo as not to 
hinder the Excretion either of the Bilious or 
Pancreatick Juices. Þ 


How is the Pancreatick Fuice ſeparated from the 


| Blood, and whither does it go? 


The Blood running through the Arteries, and 


paſſing into the Pancreatick Glands, ſecerns thro? = 


7 theit 
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their Pores that Juice which is ſo called, and 
there laid up in little DuQs. X 
The Pancreatick Juice dra ins out of theſe little 
DuAs into the great One, and thence into the 
Inteſtines, but in a very ſmall Quantity, as ap- 
ars from the DuQUs being never full, upon a 
igature made in a live Dog. 4 
What Taſte bas the Pancreatick Juice? 
It is ſubacid, from its Acid-ſaline Particles di- 
lated with Serum, which when they mix with 


the Bile, ſtruggle with it, and raiſe a Fermenta- 


tion. | 
Of what Uſe is this Juice? 

As a new Ferment it further breaks the Chyle ; 
and moreover ſoftens the Bile, ſo as to hinder 
its offending the Coats of the Guts. Leg, Regn. 
de Graaf. de Suc. Pancr. 


 Nouriſhment. 


o 
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CHAP. XV. 
Of Nataral Melancholly. 


HAT is Natural Melancholly? 1 
It is an Earthy Humour, that gives no 


2 n any ſuch Humour to be found in 7 be 
ly : : re 
It is no where to be found ready ſeperated, un- 


leſs the Renes Succenturiatæ are aſſigned for its 


Repoſitory 


Ho do thoſe Glands appear in Infants 2 


Greater than in grown Perſons. 
'What is the Opinion of ſome concerning the 
Renes Succenturiatz. | IIS 
Some will have it, that black Bile is N. in 
them, (which is falſe) for it is plainly a Pretet- 


natural Humour, nor is no where to be found in 


an healthful Body, or conſiſtent with the Animal 
Oeconomy, and therefore can no place be aſſigned 


for its Seat. 


What doe others ſay concerning its Seat ? 
That from the Blood, an Accid and black Hu- 
mour is produced in the Spleen. Melancholly is 


not in the Spleen, or does it immediately paſs 


from thence to the Stomach. 
' What is the Subſtance of the Spleen? 


It is compoſed of innumerable Veſicles, or Mem- 


branous Cells. .. 
4 Mat 
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What may they be likened to? 


To a Hony-Comb, or little Lettices after a won- 
gerful manner placed upon one another; A Branch 


of rhe Celiack Artery, after a peculiar Contexture 


is interwoven with them, which az in the Glands, 


Tontinually by an excretory Veſſel depofits a Hu- | 


mour into the Cavities of theſe Vehicles. - 
The famous Sy/vius alledges, that the Blood 
Jeperated in the Spleen! is their more than perfected, 
decau 


1. The Blood ſeperated in the Spleen, does not 


always continue there, but is till puſhed forward 


by the circulatory Motion. 


2. By the Influx of Spirits into the Neryous 
Fibres compoſing every Gal, the thicker and more 
earthy Marte is thrown out by the Splenick Vein 
into the Perta and Vena Cava, 

3. So that it might be f rther elaborated, the 
hinner and more watery Part is forced through 
12 Lymphaticks ! into the common Receptacle of 
Tho LED " "_ to Facilitate i iy Aſcent up the 


CHAP. 


P. 


cles mixed along with it, as Saline, Accid, and 


Spittle, the Water in the Pericardium, and Stoma- 


CH AP. XVI. 
Of the Serum of the Blood, 


HAT is the Serum? 5 
It is the mote watery part of the Blood. 

Why is it ſaid to be the more watery f 

Becauſe when it is ſeperated, it has other Parti- 


others. 

How is it, according zo its Differences, diffe- 
rentiy named ? 

As it is changed, It is either called, Lymph, 


chick Juice. 

What is it called while mixed with the Blood ? 

The Serum of the Blood. | 

What Uſe has it ? 

It is the Vehicle of Blood a other Humoutrs 
to the Parts that are to be nouriſhed, and as it fuft 
enters the Pores, it relaxes and widens them. + 

In what Proportion is it mixed with the Blood? 


In great plenty, according to the Quantity of 
* that is daily taken in. 135 
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- and therefore it is often like that water which has 


Pericardium. | 


C HAP. XVII. 
Of the Humour of the Pericardium: 


HAT is that Humour in the Pericardium? 
| A Serous Humour. 
Of what is it compoſed? 

Of Serum, ſometimes having in it ſome ſmall 

Particles of Blood which its prings along with it, 


had Meat waſhed in it. 

From whence does this Humour come? 

Some ſay it is a Vapor which exhales from the 
Heart, and is condenſed by the Coldnefs of the 


What is the Uſe of it ? 

To Facillitate the Motion of the Heart, as all 
things are wont to move more eaſily in Fluids, and 
ro prevent the Beating of the Heart from hurting 


the Neighbouring Parts. 
Of what other Uſe is it. th, 
Io moiſten and cool the Heart, leaſt by its con- 
tinual Motion it ſhould grow too Hot and Dry. fo 
. Obſerve, That as this Humour is ſupplied, in te! 
the ſame Proportion does it waſt by Evaporation, 
Pt 


CHAP. gl 


* 
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C HAP. XVIII. 


Of the Lympha. 


W HAT is the Lympha. 


It is a Serous Humour, altogether lym- 

and included in the Lymphatick Veſlels. 

How are thoſe Veſſels deſcribed? | 

They are extreamly thin and tranſparent Veſſels, 

they ariſe almoſt our of all the Parts of the Body, 

and their abſorb their Conrenrs. 

| Whats peculiarly obſervable in theLymphaticks ? 
That they may the more ſaſely be propagated 

in their Paſſages, they are here and there annex+ 

ed to the Veins, along which they creep like Ivy, 

but not that they take up any Serum from thence, 

— eng there is no great plenty in the Venous 
What may be learned from the Conſtitution of the 


| Valves, and from Ligatures, and the Inflation of 


thoſe Veſſels? | 
That the Lymphaticks below the Diaphragm 
for the moſt part end at, and diſcharge their Con - 
tents into the common Receptacle of the Chyle. 
What further ? | | 
That the other Lymphaticks above the Dia- 
pragm are inſerted at the Concourſe of the Ju- 
gular with the upper part ot the axillary Vein, and 
into the Thoracick Dudt, and Pericardium. 


And 
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And what do they there? Sos 

There they - diſcharge Water, for there their 
Valves are moſt compleat, | 

What further? © | 

And here they evade the naked Eye by reaſon 
of their wonderful ſmalneſs. 

When do thoſe Veſſels appear biggeſt £. 

When they are tinged with a Light red or yel- 
low; and after a Perſon is Dead, when by a 
_ Motion of their Contentsthey become more 
. | 

Does the Lympha differ, from the Nervous Fuice? 

Yes, it does differ from that. ? 

What ic the Lympha, and bow generated? 
It is the thinneſt parr that is ſtrained from the 


Serum of the Blood, which not by any Force, but 


by a kind of Sweat gets out into the Lymphaticks, 


which by their having ſo many Valves, are ſuffi- 


* ep e its ny r : 

o what purpoſe is the Lympha uſeful * 
As was faid before, it dilutes the Chyle in the 

great Receptacle, that it might the more eaſily 

aſcend the Thoracick DuQt ; and in the Jugular 

Vein, it renders the Venous Blood, defrauded of 


its Serum, thinner, that it might the more eafily 
-rarifie in the Heart; and in the Pericardium it Re- 


cruits its Liquor. 
1 


CHAP. 
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Co HE RD DEDIRERED 


CHAP. X. 
Of the Mucus f the Guts. 


HAT is the Mucus of the Guts? 

It is a viſcid Glutenous matter covering the 
inner Coat of the Inteſtines. 

Whexce does that proceed? 


It is brought by the Arteries to the Clandulous 
Coat of the Guts, and by that it is ſeperated from 
the Blood, and ſtrained into the Cavity of the In- 
teſtines. 

What Office does this Mucus ſerve for 2 

It covers and defends the inner Coat againſt the 
Acrimomy and Aſperity of the Bile and Food; 
and alſo aſſiſts in Chylification. 

What is obſervable of this Mucus »pon vicher 
Purges? 

"Thar | in ſuch Caſes it is diſſolved and wore away 
not without conſiderable Detriment. | 

What then?- 

Sharpe Fains and Grypings enſue ; and at length 


Dyſenteries, Bloody Flux, and Excrements ſtain'd 
with Blood, 


AP. 
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Of Sweat. 


THAT is Sweat ? | | 
It is a Serous Humour iſſuing out of the 
Sudoriferous Veſſels, or Pores, of the Skin, in the 
Form of Water. N 

Give a De pou of the Sudoriferous Tubes ? 

They are Tubes opening out of the Skin, 
as far as the Cuticle, each arifing out of a ſmall 
Gland, through which the Serum which is the ſub- 
ſtance of the Sweat, is ſtrained, as may be de- 
monſtrated by a Mi | | 

| How comes the Sweat to be Salt? 

From the Saline Particles which are mixed with 
the Serun. 
bat is the Cauſe of Sueat? i | 
Heat, either from the Sun, from Fire, Exerciſe; 
Cloaths, c. by which the Blood is put into Mo- 
tion, and more briskly circulated all over the Bo- 
dy, the Appertures of the Arteries about the Skin 
ate more opened, and the more yielding Parts of 
the Serum, and thoſe which have the leaſt Co- 
heſion, flow through them, and paſs the cutane- 
ous Pores ; but becauſe their Motion juft at En- 
trance is but ſlow, they then cohere together, and 
condenſe into little Drops. f 

Doe not a plenty of Serum, and a Dilatation of 
the Pores together very much promote Sweat ? 


Tes 
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Yes they do, but leaſt of all the Widencts of 
the Pores, for that moſt concurs in Perſpiration 
which is inſenſidle. | | 

Too great a Conſtriction of the Pores obſtructs 

this Separation, but when it is once made, it is 
thereby the larger; hence Sweat procured by Ex- 
erciſe in cold Weather, is much greater than in 
Summer-Time. 3 

Why does not the Blood alſo paſs out with the 
Sweat ? -M 

The Blood ordinarily does not paſs out with 
Sweat, becauſe it is too glutinons, although in- 
deed ſometimes, ſome ot the finer Particles of 
Blood do get out with it, as the Sweat is ſeen to 
be tinged with it which is diſcharg d from the 
Arm-Pits. | | 


1 


FFP TTT 
CHAP. XII. 
of Urine, 


HAT is the Urine ? | 
It is a ſerous Humour ſeparated in the 
Reins. | | 
Whence does it proceed? | 
From the Blood which is bfought to the Kid - 
nies by the Emulgent Arteries : This Fluid is ſe- 
parated from the Blood as ſuperfluous, and that 
continually, as the Blood is continually brought 
to the Kidnies for their Nouriſhment. . SY 
How is the Urine ſeparated from the Blood int 
the Kidmes ? YE TIS: 
Atter the following manner. The Blood toge- 
ther with the Serum, is carried into the exterior 
glandulous Subſtance of the Kidnies by the E- 
mulgent Arteries z which being divided into va- 
rious Branches by the Impulſe of the Blood into 
them, diverſe of its finer Particles are ſeparated 
into ſeveral ſmall Tubes; which afterwards grow- 
ing larger than what they uſually are in the Sub- 
ſtance of the Kidnies, and terminating in eight 
or nine Caruncles made up of them, they paſs 
into the Pelvis, and thencz into the Urethra and 
Bladder. 
What becomes of the reſt of the Serum: 
The reſt which comes to the Kidnies and is * 
[ 
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fit for Tranſcribation, returns by the emulgent 
Veins to the Vena cava, and there, as before, di- 
lutes the Blood. | 5 
How is this effelledd?ꝰ 3 
In order to a Separation of the Serum, the 
Blood is retarded in its Courſe, and therefore the 
Tubes in the Kidnies are formed from a leſſer 
Diameter as they go forward, into a larger. Vid. 
Malp. de Renib. T 
Does the Serum only go to making the Urine ? 
The Bile tinges it with a yellowith and dusky 
Colour. 4 ' „ f 
bat further? „ IE 833 1 
It alio rakes along with it Particles Yulphurous ; 
Aline, fixed, earthy, tartarous, c. from the Parts 
it paſſes through. 125 : v1 C 
Are there no other petuliar mays by which the 
Drinkables may be ſooner ſecerned? 
At ſuch times they ſay that they do not go the 
Way of the Arteries, but by a much nearer Paf- 
ſage from the Stomach to the Bladder ; the Rea- 
fons they alledge, have indeed a Show of Proba- 
bility; but they certainly are not concluſive, for 
Anatomiſts have not hitherto diſcovered any fuck 
When, and what 1 2. is the Urine detached > 
That we ſo ſoon piſs upon drinking Beer, ox any 
other Liquor, as Tunbridge, or Spaw Waters, may 
eafily be underſtood. without ſuppoſing, any ſuch 
ays. For large Draughts immediately increaſa 
the Circulation to the Kidnies, partly by fud- 
denly paſſing from the Stomach into the Guts ani 
thence into the Milk Veſſels, it crouds forwari 
the Chy le, that was * them as well as 2 
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in the Thoracick DuCQt, and by that Means en- 
n of Serum in the Blood. 
0 on. ee * 
And becauſe a large Draught, by its diftending 
the Stomach and Guts, preſſes upon the Blood 
Veſſels of all the Viſcera, or Abdomen, and ſo 
occaſions the Serum to abound in all other Veſſels 
as well as the Blood. So in order to its freer 
Paſſage, and the more commodioufly to difengage 
it ſelf from any refluent Blood, the Maſs is for- 
ced to detach its Serum, which by its Thin- 
neſs eaſily falls through the Kidnies. That we 
piſs therefore immediately upon Prinking is not 
that we immediately diſcharge what we have juſt 
taken in, but that what was before in the Veſſels 
is thereby thruſt forward. 27 
Have you 2 other Reaſons for this? a 
Ves, for 1 affirm that what we drink flows ve. 
ry faſt through its Paſſages, for the Blood does 
in all Probability, in a healthful Body, perform 
its whole Circulation in a Quarter of an Hour, 
10ö that ir is no Wonder that we utine ſo ſoon af- 
ter Drinking. 8 W nee, 
What think yon of the Colour and Smell of fome 
Things in the Urine, as of Aſparagus and Mad- 
d Entre oY 
They do not prove that there are any particular 
Paſſages, for thoſe things are opening. See Chart: 
ton de Letbiaſt; and read the Anatomy of Bidloo, 
our Country- Man, and of Cowper a Britton. But 
leaſt it be thought that I fay all this upon my 
bear Authority, and ſo altogether reje& any ſuch 
particular Paſſages, and that it is yet very likely 
that there are ſuch, I hope by the Induſtry of our 
| preſent 


* 
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— Anatomiſts they may, ſome time or o- 
ther be demonſtrated. What I have faid, may 
prove thus far, that they have not hitherto been 
diſcovered ; as in treating about the Milk, I haye 
ſhewn how it might, in Probability, be carried 
along with the Blood. 

How long is the Urine detained in the Bladder 2 

Till by its Weight of Acrimony it ſollicits for 
Ejectment. i 

How is it excerned? 5 

By the Contraction of the abdomenal Muſic 
and of the Fibres of the Bladder, when upon 
their Irritation, a greater Quantity of Spirits 
flow into them. | 

' How is it that the Urine dogs not flow out when 
we 4re afleep, or think nothing about it? 

There is a remarkable Annular Muſcle, ot 
Sphincter that cloſes the Neck of the Bladder, 
ve⸗ —— in order to pifs, we are obliged rocontra&t 
does the Abdomen fo as to overcome the Action of the 


orm Sphincter, which is always in # State of Contra - 
our, Qion. 


n af- . | How: is it that the Urine does not regurgitate 
| fre the Bladder back into the Ureters ? 

ſome * — becauſe the Ureters are obliquely 
Mad- the Coats of the Bladder, ſo that 


nh — by pref es upon them, it ſhuts up their Aper- 


Why do we make more Urine in Winter than 
. Cummer ? 
Becauſe the inſenfible Perſpiration of the Pores 
is then obſtruQted, and the Serum is diverted to 
the lower Parts; ſo by Immerſion into cold Wa- 
ter, it makes us do the ſame, 
F 2 CHA P. 


R 
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CH AP. XXII. 
| Of the Tears. 


HAT are the Tears ? 
They are an excrementious ſerous Li- 
uor, ouzing from the Glands of the Eyes upon 

ome Paſſions of the Mind, as Pain, Sadneſs, Pity, 
ſudden Joy,&c. The animal Spirits driving on,and 
haſtening the Blood, makes it there depoſe a lar- 
ger Quantity of its Serum. Concerning their Na- 


ture, Origin, and 1 conſult Wharton de 
Sandal. tholin, Willis, &e. 


What is the Mucus of the Noftrils ? 


It is a tough, viſcid Humour adbering to the 
Inſide of the Noſe. 
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COR ECD CER ECD 
„en - 
Of the Blood flowing in Child-Bed. 


| H py is that Blood which flows in Child. 
Bed? | | 
It is that which is diſcharged by a Woman at 
that Time. | BL 
What is to be underſtood by Child-Bed ? . 
That Space of Time, between the Birth and the 
End of a Woman's Cleanfing. 
How long are our Women in thoſe Purgations > 
In Britain they are twelve, ten, eight, or four 
Days Time. 7 8 
What is the conſtituent Matter of the Blood at 
jo. Times-diſcharged, and whence does it pro- 
ceed ?. 1 
This Blood is that which is uſed to fill up the 
ſpongy Parts of the Womb in order to its Growth, 
in the Time of Bearing; and which partly breaks 
AP. through into the Cavity of the Womb, and in 
1 Fart returns by the Veins, and ſo making a new 
Plethora, is thrown out as the Aenſes; or is that 
which flows out of the ſmall Arteries, which before 
brought the Chyle to the Placenta for the Nou- 
riſhment of the Fætus, and are not yet altogether 
cloſed up. ” A 


4 1 Obſervation 


» öh! 


D 


Obſer vation. 
If the Blood continues Jong in the Cavity of 


the Womb; it grows into a hard Subſtance, or 
ſuch Subſtances may poſſibly proceed from the 
Blood, which previoufly flows from the Seczr- 


dlines, and lodges in the Uterus. 


CH A P. XXIV. 


Of the Water diſcharged in Labour. 


HAT is the Water diſcharged in Tint 
of Travel? 


W 


It is that which then burſts out of the Womb. 


What is the Subſtance of this Water? 

The Urine of the Feetus, Sweat. and the ſuper- 
fluous Chyle which is contained in the Amnion. 

When, and by wbat Mens, and to what Purpoſe 
does it flow ? 


It breaks out when the Membyayes are firſt 
broke by the Struggling of the Fœtus, and that 

Togperinpes toy - the Birth. Burt it is bene 

| Hot ſo to be diſcharged, becauſe by lubricating thi 
Paſſages, it haſtens on the Birth j 


| | CHAP. 
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= CHAP. XXV. 
x — Of the Hemorrhoidale Blood. 


can. 


HAT tis the Hemorrhoidale Blood 

It is a Redundance of Blood which breaks 
out from the Hemorrhoidale Arteries, | 
hs Does it not anſwer the End of the Menſes in 
Men, and does it not come from the Spleen, and 
is Venous ? 

It anſwers the ſame End in Men as the Men- 
fes in Women; but it does not proceed from the 
Spleen, as the Ancients affirmed,” nor is it Yours 
Blood, but from the Arteries. 


ng 1 THE 


GROUNDS - 
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"— PHYSIOLOGY. 
Part the Second. 1 


CHAP. I. 
5 the E's in general, and their Sorts, 


pa 


4 H AT are the Spirits 2 
They are the moſt fine 


Body. 
Of what are they made ? 


| A | R the Blood, that is ſuch 
k | Sulphureous, and Fiery, 


So which 5 


and ſubtile Particles in the 


N From the fineſt Parts of 


— as ate, as it were, the moſt 


l 
| 


„ 
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which are produced from all ſuch Parts of the 
 Chyle, of what Figure, Magnitude, or Solidity 


INE, that can be ſufficiently divided and 
roken. . 
Is not the Exiſtence of Spirits in « Human Body 


- demonſtrated by the Ligature of a Nerve? 


A Nerve in any particular Part being either 
tied or cut aſunder, ſo that the Spirits cannot flow 
any more to that Part, it immediately looſes both 
Motion and Senſe. -' * 

How do you divide the Spirits? © 

I know of no other than ſuch as ate called Ani- 


mal, and which do the Offices of the Oeconomy. 


How are they diſtinguiſhed? 
Into Senſotii and Motorii, as they flow into 
the Nerves, (that which flows into the Medulla, 


ſerving for Motion, and into the Membraneous 
Part, for Senſe.) The Spirits are called Vital, as 
they perform the Vital Actions, and Natural as 


they perform the Natural Offices, and ſo of the 


reſt, without any ſpeciffick difference. 

And therefore dy you ſay that the Animal are tbe 
only Spirits * $ 2 Bac IN 

Yes, indeed, becauſe their very Eſſence conſiſts 


in the rapid Motion of ſome Subtile Particles ſe- 


perated from the Blood; ſo that the Vital Spirits 


are not truly Spirit, but the fineſt Part of the Blood, 


and therefore they cannot eſſentially be diſtingui- 


ſhed from it; after the ſame manner that Wine, 


when its Spirit is taken from it, ceaſes any longer 


to be call'd Wine: But as it has Spirits in it, it 


is properly ſaid to be Spirituous, and ſo the Blood 


from its Vital Spirit may be termed Spirituous, 
and Living : This further being obſerved, * 11 


| 


\ 
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Vital Actions from whence the Vital Spirits are 
denominated, may better be comprehended under 
the Natural; and therefore the threefold Diyifion 
of the Spirits is nov Juſt. 

How are the Animal Spirits made ? 6 4d 

They are generated in the Brain by a Seperation 
from the Blood; which being charged with a Spi- 
rituous Matter, is thrown out from the left Ven- 
tricles of the Heart into the Branches of the Ver- 
tebral carotide Arteries, and runs through them; 
whence it enters into the Cortical Subſtance of the 
Brain and Cerebellum; which is of an Aſh-Colour 
and laxer than the reſt, compounded of ſeveral 
Veins and Arteries, from the Branches of the 
Carotids, variouſly folded and twiſted with one 
another. 3 | | 

The Blood, after this manner preſſed forward, 
the hinder Part always driving on that which is 
foremoſt, paſſes through the windings of the Arte- 
ries into the Whiter Subſtance of the Brain and 
Corebellum, where the moſt ſubtile Parts of it, by 
a peculiar Conformation, are ſeperated, the Paſſa - 
ges being there on purpoſe ftraitened. 

The reſt which is not adapted to thoſe Paſſages, 
is brought back by the Veins, and ſome perhaps 
by the Lymphatick Veſſels, ingrafted into the ſaid 
Arteries, and running into the Cervical and Ca- 
rotid Veins. : | 

How many ways do theſe Spirits flow from the 
Brain? | | 
Four ways; Firſt of all, at thecommand of the 


> Mind, for I take it that the Author of Nature 
rhe has ſo order'd it, between the Mind and Spirits 
ital that they ſhall always be under its Influences, and 


flow 
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flow at its Command, tho? not that it protrudes 
them in their Motions, becauſe that cannot be done 

by a Spirirual Subſtance. 3 

How Secondly ? | 

* Secondly, the Spirits are carried out from the 

Blood, which by the ContraQtion of the Heart is 


thrown into the Brain and Cerebellum; freſh Spi- 


rits being continually ſeperating from it, thoſe 
which were before in the Brain are preſſed for- 


ward in their Tracts, both by the Syſtole of the 


Brain, and the continual Protruſion of freſh Spirits 
4 ter;o; and thus they get into the Cavities of the 
Nerves, and, from their Motion therein, which is 
but flow, that equal and tonick Motion of all the 
Muſcles is preſerved. Hence it appears why in 
every Pulſe the whole Body ſhakes, as it comes 
from the continual Protruſion of Blood through 
the Arteries, fo alſo it is evident how it comes 
about that where one Arm is taken off the other 

ows much ſtronger, and why when one Muſcle 


Is Paralytick its Antagoniſt will be Convalſed; 


to wit, becauſe thoſe Parts are thereby more in- 
flated with Spirits. | | 
How Thirdly © 's 
Thirdly ; The Animal Spirits flow from the 
Brain upon the Irritation of any Part, for when 
by the Motion of the Nervous Fibres the Pores 
of the Brain are opened, the Spirits immediately 
flow to the irritated Part. Led 
And ſo it happens in Reſpiration, in the Mo- 


tion of the Heart, in the Periſtaltick Motion of 


the Guts, c. in all which Caſes there is a kind 
of Natural Titillation. 


They 
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They furthermore flow when any irritated Mem- 
ber is preternaturally contracted. | 


But by means of ſuch Appertures in the Brain, / | 


this Efflux of Spirits is not only into the irritated 
Part, but alſo into the Nerves adjacent ; and from 


hence the Cauſe of Sympathies is to be had, 


which is obſervable between ſeveral Parts, as be- 
tween the Kidneys and Stomach, ſo that when 
they are irritated, the 0:her is provoked to Vomit, 

80 alſo between the Colon and Stomach, the 


Ixxitation of the former having the ſame Ef- 
fect, £7 C. 185 | | 


How then in the Fourth Place? 

Fourthly ; The Spirits variouſly flow ont, as 
Swifter, Slower, continued or interrupted, accord- 
ing to the different Affections of the Mind : As 
in Sorrow, Gladneſs, Anger, Fear, Cc. It is alſo 
obſervable in Life, in many Perſons at leaſt, that 
without any particular notice of the Mind, the 
Spirits do ſo move, that one feels himſelf ſenſi- 
bly diſpoſed to Joy or Gladneſs, c. but that 


the Animal Spirits do ſo move upon any Paſſions 


of the Mind, can be accounted tor no otherwiſe, 
but that the Author of Nature has eſtabliſhed it 
as a Law between the Mind and the Animal Spi- 
rits, that when the former is affected the other 
ſhall be under its Directions. 

Do not thoſe Spirits which flow out of the 
Cerebellum ſerve to ſuch Actions as are Invo- 
luntary ? | 


Les, as they flow through the Par Vagum. And 


hence we have the Reaſon why in an Apoplexy._ 
the Pulſe and Reſpiration, which are continued 


by chat Influx, do not altogether ceaſe. 
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Is not this Motion of the Spirits al compared 
70 the * 17 jon of Gun. Potoder? 
uly ; the Spirits in a Natural State, are 
not bj Gun-Ponder kind led in the Brain, or 

exploded from thence; for if ſo, the Motion of 
the Body would not de under the Command of 
the Mind. 
How does Pain ariſe from Weatineſs, and whar 
is Wearineſs ? 

Sonte Pain is felt in any wearied Member, not. 
To much from any waſt of the Animal Spirits, as 
from a Solution of Continuity in the Fibres b by 
continual Tenſion : But wearineſs it ſelf is from 

Tome Conſumption of Spirits in Part, and partly 
from the greater Afflux of Blood to the wearied 

Limb, fo that the Spirits camot ſufficiently flow 
into it. 


counted Parts of it. 


—— 
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Of the Parts in General. 


HAT is a Part? 
VY Ht is what compleats the whole. 
Is not a Part variouſly divided in Phyſick ? 
Yes, Several ways, as firſt into Solid and Fluid. 
What are the Fluid Parts? 
Blood and Spirits, which are in continual Mo- 
tion, as has been ſaid before. 
What are the Solid Parts? 3 
All ſuch as are not Fluid, or. differing from 
them, as Skin, Fleſh, Bones, Nerves, Membranes, 
Arteries, Veins, Hair, Nails, Cc. of which we 
ſhall treat in this Chapter. 
What, in a ſtrider Senſe is a Solid Part? RN 
It is a Solid continued Body, fitted for ſome 
Uſe in the Ozconomy, 7 8 


I hy is it ſaid fitted for ſome Uſe? 


That Tumors, W harts, Cc. which are annex= 
ed to the whole, may be excepted, for as they are 
of no uſe in the Body, they are not to. be ac- 

What-is the ſecond Diviſion of a Part? 

Into Organical and Inorganical. 
What is an Organical Part? 3 
That which requires a. peculiar Conformation 


in order to the Niſcharge of ſome particular Ac- 


tion, as the Eyes, Ears, and Noſe, Cc. What 


— — 
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MM bat are the Inorganical Parts? ; 
Which do nor regains any ſuch peculiar Con- 
formation, as mear Fleſh, or a Membrane. 

What is the third Diviſion of a Part? 

Into Principal, and Subſervienr. 

What is a Printipal Part? 

That — is abſolutely neceſſary for the Pre- 
ſervation of Life. hy 

What are Animal Parts? 

The Spirits, Brain, and Spinal Marrow. 

What are the Natural Parts ? * 
The Heart, Lungs, Stomach, Guts, Liver, and 
Genitale Parts, ; | 

What is a Similar Part?!̃ © 

Of which at firſt View it all appears of the 
fame ſubſtance. | 

What a Diffemular Part? 

Of which it does not at firſt View ſo appear. 

Why is it ſaid at firſt View? 

Becauſe otherwiſe many Parts would be ac- 
counted Similar, which are not ſo, for there are 
very few in which there may not ſome difference of 


Subſtance be perceived. For Similar Parts, are re- 


koned : A Bone, a Carthilage, a Tendon, a Gland; 
Fat, a Nerve, an Artery, a Vein; a Lympharick 
Veſſel, and the Lacteals. 2 
How is 4 Part divided in the Schools? 
Into Spermatick, Sanguine, and Mixed. 
Which are accounted Spermatick ? 
A Bone, a Carthilage, Hair, Nails, &c. 


M bat are the Sanguime? © e 
They are of four kinds, 1. Muſcles, 2. The 

Fleſh of the Viſcera, 3. The Fleſh, peculiar to 
every Membranous Fart, as that of the 22 
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Inteſtine, Bladder, and Uterzs, 4. That Fleſh of 


which the Glands are compoſed. 2 
M hat ic 4 Mixed Part 1 
The Skin is accounted ſuch, as it is a Part ex- 
aktly ſuited to the Senſe of Feeling. 


©... Obſervation. 


I much queſtion: whether all the Parts are ſuch, 
as ſome of them to be only compounded from 
Seed, and others again preciſely of equal Parts of, 
Seed and Blood. Tho' Ido not deny but ſome ate, 
partly at leaſt, formed from Seed; for when from 


* 


the Calliguamentum of the Female Egg, which here 


we look upon as Seed, the Spirits and Blood break 


forth, * very probably work out from it Nerves, 


Arteries, Veins, and ſome other Parts; for the Ve- 
ſicle, or Membranula of the Punũum Saliens is cet- 
tainly in our Formation before the Blood. 

Nor does it conclude any thing againſt the Sper - 
matick Parts, that every Part is nouriſhed by its 
like, for all rhe Body is nouriſhed from the Blood, 


all that comes from that Maſs (which confiſts of 


Particles of very different kinds) before it can be 
aſſimulated to the Parts, and rendred fit to be 
lodged in their Pores, ſo as to yeild them proper 
Nouriſhment, is firſt very much changed by the Na - 
tural Heat and Agitation of the Spirits. 
All the Solid Parts which are red, have it from 
the Blood for of themſelves they are white, as it 
appears from their Waſhing and Maceration, which 
take out the TinQure of the Blood , and therefore 
in Dropſies, and Chacexies where the Blood looſes 
much of its red Colour, the Liver and other Parts 


lock white,  G CHIEF 


* 


* 
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| | HAT ic Hunger ? DRY BEER 
*'Y Iris an uneaſy Senſation at gtohmch, by 

which a Perſon is ſet wife caring wenig ud . 

in order to remove it. 8 


* 


Wes, | Obſervation by: 1 


Therefore Hunger is the dan n of the vel. 
lication at Stomach, and not the Appetite itſelf, 
which rather tollow, it, for we may be hungry 
and not crave any thing, as when faſting. 
Why is Hunger greater in Winter than in Sum- 
mer « r 
Becauſe the ſtomachical Ferment is am arp 
eſt, and Tranſpiration leſſer. 

MM bat is the Cauſe of Hunger!??? 

It is an Accid, which appears om the Hun- 
gers being ſharpened by ſuch Things, and becauſe 
they reſtore it when ſpoiled : And thoſe things 
which blunt and deſtroy Accids, remove it, as 
Crabs Eyes, N a ee Toy Far, Spi- 
rit ot Wine, Ce. 74 f 

1 R All el r 


. 


It is an uneaſy Perception of a Villication a- 
bout the Mouth and 105 by Means of which, 
a Ferſon is defirous of ſomething liquid, in order 
to remove it. | | 

What is the Cauſe of Thirſt?  '\ © 

Dryneſs, and a ſalt Humour; for Dryneſs of it 
ſelf does not occafion Thirſt, becauſe chat is no- 
4 elſe but an Abſence of Moiſture; but as 
the Fibres of the Oeſophagus grow dry, they rub 
one another with Uneaſineſs, and affect one ano- 


* —————_ 


ther in their Motions, | 


It is alſo occaſioned by that Motion of the 
Nervous Fibres as is propagated to. the Brain, 
and Seat of the Soul. | 5 
Does nat Thirſt affe the Mind more than Hun- 


. ger? 


We certainly experience Thirſt to give the moſt 
grievous, Uneaſineſs of the Mind, and to be much 
leſs tollerable than Hunger; becauſe of the want 
of ſufficient Moifture in the Blood, the Oeconi- 


my of the natural Functions is deſtroyed, and the 


Blood ceaſes to ferment : Then the Secretion of 


Spirits and other Humours from the Blood, and 


their Return into it again is hindred, Hence all 
the Actions grow languid, and at length by an In- 


. Creafing Dryneſs in the Blood, enſues Death. 


Ir is in this Place proper to treat of Chy- 
lificarion, but becauſe we have already ſaid 
enough about that in the Chapter of Humours, 
we ſhall therefore add. but two or three 
things more before we come to Sanguification. 
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1n the firſt Place, we believe that Digeſtion is 
much better perfeUcd in the Night when we ſleep, 
than in the Day-Time, when we are awake; at 
— if all that is taken in, and other Matters are 
"oh or when in Sleep, the Blood and Spirits are 
not ſo much carried roward the Surface, the Sto- 
mack thereby gets the more Accid, and the Hearr, 
is the more conſttinged, and the better encloſes its 
Contents. Hence ir follows that Supper, contra - 
ry to uſual Cuſtom, ſhould be more plentiful than 
Dinner» Nor does it fignify any thing that there 
is leſs Time between Dinner and the next Supper, 
than between Supper and the next Dinner; for 
certainly that which is taken in at a good Din- 
ner is frequently not wholly digeſted before Sup- 
per, and ſo upon the Stomach there will be laid 
a double Load. | ; 

Beſides, this does not prove a quicker Digeſtion 
in waking Perſons, than in ſuch who fleep, but 
only that the Chyle in ſuch is ſooner diſcharged 
out of the Stomach. | 

Why do ſome Perſons after Eating, ſhiver, and 
grow Cold? | NET | 

Becauſe. our Drinks are cold, and thence the 
great Number of Nerves in the Stomach are chil. 
led, whence by the Motion of the Fibres the a- 
nimal Spirits are more agitated, and thereby with 
more Vehemence than uſual do they run into the 

Muſcles. Bur this does not happen from the 


Cold in the Stomach, and its Blood thence com- 


municated by other Parts ſucceſſively to the. Heart, 
tor ſome quake as ſoon as a cold Thing is taken 


in, 


3 


n 
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in, in which Time ſuch a ſucceſſive Communica- 
tion could not be made. | 
Neither does this Coldneſs. and Shivering hap- 
pen, becauſe in the Time of Eating, all the Heat 
(as it is commonly ſpoken) gets to the Stomach 
to perform Digeſtion, or goes back ar leaſt to re- 
peat Chylification, and for that Reaſon leaves the 
other Parts; for if this was the Cauſe, why does 
it not continue longer, for Digeſtion is not made 
in ſo ſmall a Time. | 
Cold is the Cauſe of Shivering; and therefore 


Things actually or potentially hot will not make 
it, | | 


Obſervation 1 


turned into Chyle, becauſe ſuch Things are more 
gratefully received by the Stomach, from whence 

there is a greatei Afflux of Spirits into it, and 
makes it conſtringe them more cloſely. 
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Thoſe Things which reliſh | moſt, are ſooneſt 
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Wer: is Sanguification ? 


It is the Change of Chyle into Blood. 
Is this not done in the Liver? 
It is done in the whole Body, but eſpecially 
in the Heart, and there in its left Ventricle, where 
the Particles of the Chyle mixed with rhe Blood, 


grow very hor, and mightily agitated, and by 


variouſly rolling about ſtrike againſt one another, 
until they become more divided, and at length by 
2 different Reflexion of Light, turn red : Whence 
it is no wonder that coagulated Blood makes a 
bezwier Maſs than Chyle,” although it has ſmaller 
Particles, becauſe they are more flexible, ramous, 


and entang gled than thoſe of the Chyle, which is 


made by a more imperie& Diviſion amengſt one 
another by the ſtomachical Ferment. 

What is the Cauſe of Sang uification ? 

It is Heat, or our Natural Warmth, , which a. 


biding in the Heart, from the Fermentation of 


previous Blood therein, it preſently inſinuates it 
felf into the Pores of the following Blood, as it 
in Company with freſh Supply of Chyle, ruſhes 
into the Heart; as it ſtrikes againſt ſome Parti- 
cles of this which are the leaſt formed, as it paf- 
1s omg the Heart, ir is thereby the more col · 


let 
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lected within its Pores, ſo as to fill them, where - 
dy variouſly agitating and throwing about 
the Particles of the Chy le with thoſe of the 
Blood in the Heart and Arteries} it divides them, r 
tenders them flexible, and diſpoſes them to 
How is Sanguification performed in the whole 
> N | 


.  Sanguification alſo goes on in the Arteries and 
Veins, through which the Blood carries that Heat 
which it took up in the Heart; whence it is ve- 
ty probable that its fineſt Particles, by that Mo- 
tion of Rarefaction, which they have befides that 
which- is circular, are moſt thrown towards the 
Sides of the Veſſels, while the thicker and leſs 
moveable are detained in the middle; whereby it 
happens, that in Blood-letting with a ſmall Or- 
rice, the thinner Part of the Blood only flows 


Our, 

What cauſes the Redneſs of the Blood? 
Heat is the Cauſe of the Redneſs, and conſe- 
quently that of Sanguification; which no Bod 
will deny who conſiders that Quinces, whic 
were before white, and Malt Liquors, with other 
Things, grow red by Boiling, as alſo they who 

take Notice that ſome Chymical Liquors ferment 
upon Mixture, and from ſuch Fermentation ob- 
- tain a Redreſs, and that Oiſters which through a 
Slackneſs of Heat ſeem to be without Blood, af- 
ter a certain Time by the Encreaſe of Heat, con- 
codt that nutricious Juice into Blood. 0 
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Of the Circulation of the Blood. 
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THAT is the Circulation f the Blood? .. © 
VV It is that Motion, by which the Blood 
continually goęs out of the Heart by the Arteries 
and returns to it again by the Veins, 40 
Mbence is it proved that tbe Blood does circi- 

> 41 14481. eie 


ne... Phlebotomy in the Arm or Hand, and 
— E * 
In tohat manner does the Blood circulate ? 
The Blood is cafried out of the aſcending Ven 
cava to tte right Auricle of the Heart, thence in- 


to the right Ventricle; after its Rarefaction in 


thai, it is thrown out into the Pulmonary Arte- 
Ty, and from thence into the left Auricles, and to 


the left Ventricle of the Heart, whence after its 


Rarefaction likewiſe- there, it is drore into the 
Aorta, the zſcending Trunk as well as the deſcend- 
ing, and ſo diſperſed through the whole Body; 


' . from whence it is again brought back by the cor- 


reſpondent Yeins to the right Auticle,; and that 
tour ways, to wit, by the immediate Tnoſculation 
of the Extjemities of che Veſſels, and by its 
_ Tranfudarion-out of the Artery into its annexed 

Vein, or mediately through the Fleſh, between 
the venous and arterous Branches; and by the Si. 
aus's of che Branches in ihę Brain, when the Blood 
N ! | | : 18 
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which the Blood is thrown forward: So alſo leſs 
is required in thoſe who are in Motion, than in 
ſuch as are at Reſt, becauſe in them by the 


is abſorbed from the carotide and vertebral Ar- 


teries, and from thence returned to the Jugu- 


M Hat ic the Exd of the Bloods Circulation? 
The Nouriſhment of the Parts, warming the 


Body, the Generation of vital and animal Spirits, 


and preſerving the Blood from Coagulation. 
' Can the Bloods Circuit be determined by any 
certain Time , | 


That cannot be done; for leſs Time is required 
for the Circuit of the whole Maſs in hot Con- 
ſtitutions than in cold, becauſe in ſuch by a quick- 
er Rarefaction of the Blood, the Heart is ſooner 


excitated ro ContraQion, or rather Conſtriction, by 


Contraction of the Muſcles, the Veſſels are by 


Turns more ſqueezed, and the Motion of the 


Blood thereby promoted. | 
So alſo leſs is required in Feaveriſh Perſons 


than in thoſe who have no Feaver, unleſs we 


will ſay that the Blood does not flow faſter in 
them, than in theſe, but only that by a greater 
Heat or Acrimony of the Blood, the Heart and 
its Auricles are more ſuddenly excitated and con - 


ſtringed, and thereby the received Blood ſooner 


thrown out again, but in leſſer Quantity; becauſe 


by the ſudden Irritation of the Heart and its Au- 


ricles, there is not Time for the Reception of 4 
greater Quantity of Blood, and therefore altho'the 
Blood is ſooner thrown out into the Arteries, yet 

uſe it is in a leſſer Quantity, the whole Maſs 
bs wo 


Gs 


cer the ſooner finiſh its Circuit. Leh 
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.- Suppoſe therefore the Quantity of Blood which downy 
enters the Vemricles in every Diaftole, and is again Heart 
upon every Syſtole thrown out, in Grown and likewi 
Healthful Perſons, to be at leaſt two Ounces; it upon 
thence follows that in the ſpace of one Hour (in Blood 
which are counted Two Thouſand Pulſes) Four abſorb! 
Thouſand= Ounces of Blood palles through the 


Heart, which together make. Three Hundred a 

Thirty Four — 0 en ; Wha 

Let us therefore take Twenty five Pound for Tha 
the Qnantity of Blood (although this is a great Girdle 


* 
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the I deal, it being moſt commonly ſome Pounds leſs) 
the . "2 | p 

it follows. that in the ſpace of one Hour, the 
we” Blood muſt go round Thirty Times; and oftner 
due if a leſs Quantity. | eich an 
ber How very ſwiftly the Blood Circulates, appears 


#4 
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nan further from this, that by cutting one of the Ca- 


ter retide Arteries, almoſt the whole Quantity of 


Blood will flow: out in the Twelfth part of an 
Hour, which if ſo, in how ſhort: a time would it 
run out of the Aorta, or all the Arteries cut to- 
gether? Yea, within the Twentieth part of an 


would. wholly run- out, if the Arteries of the 


ing Turuk of the Aorta be preſſed near the Heart, 
by thruſting the Finger into the left Side; for 
then the whole Blood would run out, befides that 


into the Carotides. | ; 
What further is obſervable in the Bloods Circu- 
lam? YL | 


Heart is neareſt to the Head in a Man. Hence 


ablorbed by its correſpondent Vein, and by that 
means puffs up the Fibres more than uſual; but 
the contrary happens upon holding up the Arm. 

What farther do you obſerve? 

That when the Body is cloſe bound with a 
Girdle it is hotter, becauſe it keeps the Cloaths 
loſer, and alſo becauſe the Circulation * 

tar 


which gets into the Vertebral Arteties, and runs 


It is remarked that the Blood does not run 
downwards faſter than upwards, and therefore the 


likewiſe it clearly appears why the Hand ſwells 
upon the hanging down, to wit, becauſe more 
Blood deſcends through the Arteries than can be 


Hour, (which is but three Minutes) the Blood 
Arms were tied under the Axillæ, and the deſcend- 
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 rarded towards the Extremities, it is rendred there. 
dy brisker in the inner Parts. | | 


Doet not the Blood Circulate in.the inner Part! 
in a Syncop?. as alſo in Hyſterical Aﬀettions ? 
I anſwer. that in Hyſterical Affections, and in 
a Syncope, Ic. although the Circulation is inter- 
tupted in the Extreme Parts, as the Pulſe teſtifies, 
it may notwithſtanding continue in the Coronary 
Veſlels, the Intercoſtals, and Parts near the Heart, 
and perhaps in thoſe Affections, ſometimes the 
Circulation may be wholly ſtopped, (N. B.) So, 


C 
I 


f 


that it may again be reſtored, by ſtirring up the . I 
Vital and Animal Spirits by Volatiles. So the rel e, 1 
ſpeck in an Egg, under Incubation, growing Cold, . 
cCeaſes to bear, but revives again upon the ap- * 
proach of a warm Hand or Breath, and repeats its 85 
wonted Pulſation. 8 . ln 

Do not ſome other Humours, likewiſe as well I rat 

es the Blood, Circulate in our Bodies? | * Wh 
As it already appears that the Blood does Cit- n 
culate through the Veins and Arteries, ſo, alſo the * 


Liquor in the Pericardium, the Saliva, Pancrea- of A 
tick Juice, Lympha, Spirits, &c. are not deſt- MW... " 
mute of a Circulation of a particular kind, becauſe iſ dende 

las we ſhall ſee concerning every one in its pro- I fs ce 

per Place) all in their turns proceed from the Heart he Þ 

and return to it again, except the Bile, of whoſs IM Ne 

return to the Heart we cannot be certain. 
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CHAP. VL 
Of the Motion of the Heart. 


LY OW is the Motion of the Heart? 
1 It is Muſcular. 

Of How many kinds? A 
Threefold , Contractive, by irs Syſtole ; Dila- 
ire, in the Diaſtole; and ſome ſtops. which In- 
tercepts, which is called its Peri-Syſtole, 

Do the Auricles of the Heart alſo move, and how? 
Both the Auricles likewiſe in the ſame manner 
28 the Heart have their Syſtole and Dyaſtole; but 
del while they are in their Syſtole, the Ventricles are 

in their Diaſtole, and on the contrary. I 

What is the Cauſe of the Contraction, or of the 
Sole of the Heart > © £2 

The Syſtole of the Heart is made by an Influx' 
of Animal Spirits, by this Means, that it is either 
incated by the Quantity of Blood, or its Turgeſ: - 
cence ariſes from ſome other Quality; for the Blood 
is accuſtomed to flow to any irritated Part, becauſe 
the Pores of the Brain are by the Motion of the 
Nervous Fibres enlarged :/But the Syftole is by no 
means made by a bare Concurrence of the Sides 
of the Heart, becauſe it could, by ſuch means only, 
never be ſo ſtrong in ſo lax a Part. - 


AP What do others ſay againſt this Aſſertion ?. 


| 
They ſay that if after the Heart is taken out it | 
be pricked it will yet Beat: But to that I anſwer 


that 
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that ſuch Pulſation does not happen but by the 
remainder of ſome Blood ſtill rarefy ing in its Ven. 
tricles, it otherwiſe could only be by Tome Spirits 
{ill in its Fibres, and conſequently can be no true 
Pulſe. This kind of RarefaQion I heretofore de 
fended in a Thefis, under the Title Of the Blood: 

Whence dv thoſe Spirits proceed ? 

From the Cerebe/lum which continually preſls 
them forward towards the Heart, by the Nerves of 
the Eighth Pair, and by ſome of the Par Vagun, 
whence thoſe Nerves being tied ina Dog for ada 
or two, Dr. Lower Aſſerts that he will Dye withz 
great Languor and Palpitation, and ſoon too, 
were there not ſome Spirits to get from the In- 
tercoſtals, by Branches not eaſy to be tyed up 
Whence it appears of how great a Uſe the Brain is 
to the Heart; the Spirits flow, as before-mentioned, 
to irritate the Heart to its Conſtriction, which Ii 
_ ritation it firſt perceives whilſt tis dilated ; whence 

the ſmaller the Heart is, as in Children, the Pulſ 

is the more frequent. Ws 
I not the Motion of the Heart quickened h 
 Blood-Letting? OE 7 

Les, immediately after ir, as appears by a quick 
er Pulſe at that Time, which is chiefly occafioned 
by the Blood, having a free paſſage, and partly by 
its decreaſe in Quantity, with reſpect to the Subg| 
Matter, which by that means is not leſſened in the 
Heart, at leaſt if it duly abounded before in the Blood 
.* Is not the Conſtriction of the Heart made in 
4ll its Parts? e 

Yes, and the more it is furrowed withinſide, to 
prevent its over Growth with Fleſh, its Point is the 
Ort 123000 0% FH , | moe 
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more pulled up to its Baſe, which is lealt move- 
able, and on the contrary in its Diaſtole. 


Is not the Syſtole of the Heart very Brong e | 


How ſtrong it is may eafily be perceived by put- 
ting the Finger into it, which will feel as great a 


Hand : It alſo may be know by the length of zhoſe 
Winding paſſages which it throws the Blood thro? 
in its Circuit, In a Child labouring with a Palpita- 
tion, I have ſeen it lift up the Ribs of the left Side. 


In a noble Perſon I alſo obſerved ſo great a Syſtole 


that it was heard with Noiſe, by the By-ſtande 
and ſome. affirm the Ribs to have been broke by i 


Force. But ſuch Contrattions as theſe are preter- 


natural, but that which is Natural may be illuſtra- 
How do 


for that is in truth from the Spirits al 


y exiſting 
in the Fibres, which before came thither — 


the Nerves. . In like manner is it no Objecti 


hereto, that the Pundlum Salient in an Egg upon 
its Incubation, does beat, where there are not anf 
Nerves yet appear, for ſuch Conttaction alſo ariſes 
from an invigorated Membrane, conſtringing its 
Fibtes when the leaſt diſtended by the efferveſcent 
Blood, or other Fluid chat it incluſes; whence it 
ſupplies the place of a Muſcle, and is the firſt 


Foundation of the Heart. 


Why does the Heart beat moſt on the Left Side ?, 


Becauſe the great Artery goes out of it on that 
to $47 - evil NY Forts 


E . 3 # Hf . 


— 1 


Tue as from the Squeeze of a ſtrong Mans 


| further prove. that the Syſtole of the 
Heart is made by an Influx of Spirits into its Fibres? 
That the Syſtole is made by: this means, is not 
contradicted, by the ConiraQtion of the Heart or 
any part of it, after cutting out, win Rrickig its 
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de, its Cſpir or Point inclines that way, and its 
ContraQion, is the moſt ſenſible there, becauſe of 


* 
8 
"I 


the greater ſtrength of the left Ventricle. 


CH AP. vn. 
1 Of the Pulſe. 
"HAT it the Pulſe? | 0 


The Pulſe is the alternate Dilatation and 
ContraQtion of an Artery. _ us 
bat is the Cauſe of it? £44) 


The Blood ; which, while the Arteriesare in'Con 


raQtion is preſſed into them, and partly by its con- 
tinued RarefaQion; and alfo by encreafing the quan · 


tity,with the preceding, it deſtends them, and this is 
called the Diaftole; but the cauſe of he Syſtole is 
from the Efflux of Blood into the Veins, by which 
the Artery in ſome meaſure | coincides, and partly 
by the Contraction of the Orbicular Fibres in each 
oat of an Artery ; by the Aſſiſtance of which, as 
long as they are ſupplied with freſh Spirits, the 
Artery is continually endeavouring to Contract. 
Are not the Motion of the Arteries contrary to 


thus if ihe e 


From what has been ſaid it appears that, the 
Diaſtole of the Artery, is when the Heart is in 
Contraction, and è contra, though they truly moye 


after the ſame manner; likewiſe the Auricles in 
their Motion are contrary to that of the Ventricles; 


hy do the Arteries beat and not alſo the Veins? 
The Arteries beat from ſeveral Cauſes ; fiſt - 
| | all 
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all, as it appears from the Circulation, the Blood 
is prepelled through them from a larger into a 
ſtraiter Canal, and with ſuch a Force, as muſt ne- 
ceffarily expand them: And again, becauſe an Ar- 
tery by its double Coat giving a greater Refiſtance 
to the flowing; Blood, it cannot but ſtrike hard 
againſt it in its Paſſage. | 
How do the Veins carry on the Blood ? | 
From a ſtraiter Canal into a larger, with a 


th 


{lower Motion; and as they are thereby more ac- 


commodared to the Bloods Paſſage, it does not 


fivick againſtthern 10 Hard as is neceflary to make 


ses oer ih eee, . 
Is not the * of an Artery felt in its Diaſtole, 
and not in its Contration? ? 


Tes, when it is in its Expanſion, or Diaftole, and 
goes back from the Finger; whence the Celerity 
of its Syſtole may be judge. 

bar is the Number 1 Pulſes in the ſpace of an 
Hoar und tell tohy they are not at all times equal? 
Tbere are at leaſt, in a Healthful Perſon, Two - 


Thouſand Pulſes in an Hour, as every one may 


know by telling then. ti 8001 
By the AffeQtions of the Mind, and other means 
they may be altered: So in perſons who are Angry, 
Joyful, in Labour, or Running, Oc. they ate 
quicker; but flower in Fear and Sadneſs, c. be- 
cauſe. of a different Influx of Spirits to the Heart, 
the Circulation of the Blood muſt be alſo different. 
In Childten it is quicker, becauſe the Heart in 
ſuch is tender, and more irritable; the Arteries 
alſo ate more dilatable, and the Blood thinner, 
and more diſpoſed: to Rarefy. - Be 


* a * » 
4 * « — 
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HAP. vm. 


'Of the Motion of the Brain, = I | 


WII T is the Motion of the Brain > 
It is a conſtant Motion; made Ae 

nate Syſtoles and Diaſtoles; J it Aliſo has a caton 

How do yon prove the Motion of the Baan“ 


It is apparent from a remarkable Subltance be. 


eween the Dura and Pia Mater. 17018 Jad @ 
How is that Motion further proved? 
That Motion: will appear to Sight, e 

king out a Piece of the Skull and the Membrane 

nary + it; The: Quantity of Blood alfo and Spi- 


rits which flows there; and: the four Arteries the 


Blood is brought by to the Brain, cannot but ele- 
vate 10 lax a Subſtance, but the Heart i is in its Sy- 
ſtole, hen the Brain is in its Diaſtole; and e cant 
as it appears by applying one Hand to the Top of 
the Head of an Enfant, in thei meeting of the verti- 
cal Sutures, and the other to rhe Pulſe in the 
Wriſt; for 10 at the ſame time the Artery. 1 — 
eonfequieny: the: Heart) will be ps to: 
with the Brain. 


Lom therefore has the Brain a Diet and 


Role? +) J TOUT 1 


It crys its Diaftole from E Senate of Blood 


and 


and Spirits into it z and its Syftole partly from 
their Diminution, by which it ſubfides, and part- 


ly from the fibrous Subſtance of the Brain and 
i 


4 Mater which is err invigorated and 
contratted. £41 7 7 
of what Uſe it the Kepanſon 6 dr Diaftole of the 


Brain ? 


A pins Sipply of animal * to ts 
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OW are the Spirits generated, is it a Na- 
tural Action, and bow it it brought about? 
The Generation of Spirits is abſolutely natu- 

ral, and otherwiſe it could not be, but by a muru- 
al Collifion of the Particles of the Blood, and a 
violent Motion with one another, from whence it 
happens that ſome Parts are ſtruck off, and ſome 
broke and ſubrilized, ſo that they become more 
volatile than in any other Parts of the Body, and 
fittet for Motion, inſomuch that they may be ac- 
counted the Movers of the reſt. 
What Part of the Aliment is ſooneſt made into 
Spirits ? | » ' 7 
Thoſe Parts which before both into Figure and 
Activity approached neareſt to the Nature of 
Spirits, as ſome Parts of the Spirit of Wine. 


CHAP. 


* 


it has 


to avoid any pretended Vaccuity. 
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Of Reſpiration. r 


HAT ts Reſpiration ? | 

It is that Motion by which the Air is al- 

ternately taken in and thruſt out of the Lungs. 
Of bow many Actions does Reſpiration conſiſt * 


Two; 3 and Exſpiration.. 
How, and by what Infliruments is Inſpiration 


{irs 2 

ſpiration is partly performed by an Enlarge- 
ment of the Cavity of the Breaſf, by which the 
neighbouring Air is thruſt into the Thorax, and 


that thruſts forward other Air, (for this Univerſe. 


is every where full, and there is not any where 
2 Penetration of Bodies) till at length, ſome Part 
is taken into the Lungs through the Mouth and 
Noſe, and fills up the Room made by the Dilata- 
tion of the Thorax , partly by the Elaſtick Tone 
of the Air ot by its ſpontaneous Endeavour of Ex- 
panſion, and laſtly in part from the Preſſure which 

from the Weight of the Incumbent Armo- 
ſphere , for by ſuch Cauſes as theſe it is thruſt in- 
to the Velicular Subſtance of the Lungs, but not 


Hoem, and by mbat Inſtruments is Expiration 
rformed ? TD . 5 


It is done by the Conſtriction of the Breaſt and 


HY. Lungs, 
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102 The Grounds of Phyſck. 
Lungs, as alſo by the Incaleſcency and Rarefa- 
Qtion of the Air in the Lungs, by which. its parts 
for want of ſufficient Room do drive one another 
our. | | 
I. not Exſpiration affiſitd by the Diaphragimt and 
do not tbe Lungs alſo concur therein ? 

In Inſpiration the Diaphragm with its foremoſt 
Part aſcends into the Thorax, but when the Lungs 
are full of Air, its hinder Part is depręſſed into 
the Abdomen, with the Viſcerg that Iye under it: 
and the contrary it is in EXſpiratioun. 

Is the Air that is drawn in expired all at ont, 
7 SEES 

The Air juſt taken in, is not all expelled at 
one Time iu the next 223 but ſome part 
of it will remain in the Veſicles of the Lungs; 
but at the ſecond Exſpiration that will be expel- 
led: as ſomething at the ſccond Infpiration, may 
remain tp be thrown out ar the third Exſpiratlon 
SW}. 1 
Are there not ſome Particles of Water breathed 
out ? F 

How much Water goes gut with the Breath, 
may be ſeen upon a Vial or Looking:Glafs, "which 

zs breathed upon in Ninret Tims, Tc. which im. 

mediately-condenſes into Drops, or when in cold 
Weather we breath in open Ar. 
hence does that Wateryneſs princigally come ? 

It chiefly comes from Vapours, colleQed in the 
Kidneys and Lungs, for they may be abforbed by 
the: Lungs, as we ſee that the Blogd extravafated 
into the Cavity ot the Breaſt, may be taken up by 
the Lucgs, and Mug t pp. ime the Nep. 


4 
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. Can Air on the contrary, that is inſpired, get 


|= through the Lungs into the Hollow of the Breaft ? 
£ No, the Reaſon is becauſe the little Pores 
er which that little Membrane has that covers the 
Lungs, admit of a Paſſage from the Cavity of 
od the Breaſt into the Lungs, but not e contra, and 
that becauſe of their oblique Pofition to one ano- 
[t ther in the ſeveral Coats of. that Membrane, 
gy which is in Imitation of Valves; as we ſee it 
o is ordered in the Orrifices of the Urethers, which 
8 tranſmit the Urine into the Bladder, but ſuſfes 
T none to come back again the ſame way. 
ce, Cannot Reſpiration be performed, if the Lungs 
or Breaſt are hurt f wr 
at One Side of the Breaſt being opened, or one 
rt Lobe of the Lungs being taken away, Reſpiration 
55 may notwithſtanding in ſome Meaſure go on, be- 
l- cauſe indeed ſome Air may yet thro' the Mouth 
ay and Noſe be protruded into the Lungs. 
a Ie Reſpiration of it ſelf a ſpontaneous Aclion, or 
| truly voluntary ? | | 
ed It is a ſpontaneous Aion, becauſe it is per- 
formed without our Knowledge or thinking of it; 
th, but it is in ſome Meaſure notwithſtanding volun- 
ch tary, becauſe we can at Pleaſure haſten or retard 
m. it; and this we can do becauſe the Motion of the 
Id Thorax is ordinarily made by an Influx of Spirits 
* which come through ſome Nerves from the Spi- 
Ly nal Marrow, for otherwiſe inaſmuch as it is per- 
the formed by the Spirits which flow through the Par 
yi Vaum from the Brain, which is not under the 
ed the Influences of the Mind, Reſpiration would be 
by involuntary. But notwichſtanding this, it may be 
. underſtood how Reſpiration comes to go on ſo 
1 . N —_ orderly, 
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orderly, vis. becauſe in Inſpiration and Exſpira- 
tion ſome Parts ate ſucceſſively irritated, by the 
ſucceſſive Motion of Spirits through the'nervous 
Fibres, eſpecially of the Par Vagum, which con- 
- ſequenily procure ſucceſſive ContraQtions and Di- 
latations, that is Inſpirations and Exſpirations. 
In Inſpiration the intercoſtal Muſcles are irritated, 
and tue Diaphragma, and others ſerving to Exſpi- 
ration while they are lengthened by their Anta- 
oniſts: So alſ the Lungs are irritated, when the 


lood for want of freſh Air is not enough cooled, 


and fo expands it ſelf too much, and thereby 
ſtretches the Veſſels And on the contrary in Ex- 
{piration, I make no queſtion, but that the Parts 
ſerving to Inſpiration are fo irritated, * ' 
What is the End of Reſpiration Y © 
Its caiet End is the Voice, to the Formation of 
which the Air is neceſſary ; as alſo for the Exclu- 
ſion from the Blood, certain fuliginous and aduſt 
Particles; (which are neceſſarily produced from 
the natural Heat of the Body) for a fort of Refrige- 
ration of the Blood; and for the drawing odo- 
riferous Particles to the Noſe, - Fan 
As for fuliginous Particles, they continually are 
brought to the Lungs with the Blood by the pul- 
monary Artery, and are there breathed out, other - 
wiſe the Heart would be ſuffocated. © © 


For what belongs to the Cooling of the Blood, 
jr may here be learned by what Means the inſpired 


Air has that Effect, and from hence, that becauſe 


all Air is not fit for R+ſpiration. Some indeed I 
know there are who will not have it that the 


=, Lungs ate a Refrigeratory to the Blood, but by 


many Arguments 'alledge that they venrilare and 
M BITTEN» x #4 4,355 blow 


n 
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blow up that vital Heat which reſides in the Blood, 
but it returns to the ſame by what we intend by 


Refrigeration, which is not ſuch as to deny the 


vital Heat, but rather eſtabliſhes it, for by want of 
Reſpiration the Blood looſes its Heat. 
by is the Motion of the Lungs 
Feavers ? FA © 
For while the Blood is from the right Ventri- 
cle of the Heart thrown out into the Lungs, and 
then from the left Ventricle into all Parts of the 
Body, it is too much diſſolved, and undergoes a 
feayouriſh Rarefication, and thereby paſs almoſt 
altogether into Vapour and Smoak z inſomuch 
that it cannot contain its Heat ſufficiently, as it 
was wont to do amongſt its ramous Parts whilſt 
in its natural Confiſtence, and ſo the Heat ſooner 
expires. This happens becauſe the Blood by be- 
ing too much rarefied in the pulmonary Artery, and 
by its Turgeſcency moving in it every way, ſhuts u 
after it the Valves of the right Ventricle, and 
by confineing the Blood and Fumes, it begins the 
Suffocation of the natural Heat; and this I take 
to be the Caſe of ſuch as are hanged, although as 
a concurring Cauſe of their Death, may alſo be 


the Defect of a due Influx of Spirits tothe Heart, 


by means of the Compreſſure which is made upon 
= Par Vagum, and the Secluſion of the carotide 

teries. 4 

Do not they who breath with Difficulty, eaſi 
fall into a Pa. 1 * 
They whoſe Lungs move with Difficulty, eaſily 
become Pthiſichy, as crooked Perſons, becauſe their 
Lungs by not freely opening and conſtringing a- 
gain cannot well diſcharge the Blood ot - the 


Fumes, 


quickned in 


Fumes, and other Acrid and Groſs Particles, which 
occaſion their ObſtruQtion, and at length their Cor. 
pen and Fron. 
Does the Fætus reſpire in the Womb? 
It is certain that is does not, and may be proved 
by divers Arguments. ENTS 
hy then if the Fztus does not reſpire in the 
Womb, is there ſo much neceſſity of Reſpiration in. 
medately upon its Birth ? | 
This is becauſe by the Motion of the Fætus in its 
Birth, its Blood is put into a much brisker Circu- 
- lation, and rarefies the Lungs; then the Ambient 
Air by its Elaſticity, or by the atmoſpherical Preſ. 
ſure, infinuates irs ſelf into the Lungs, whence 
they are irritated, and endeavour by the proper 
Contrattion of the Breaſt to throw off the irrita- 
ting Cauſe ; and ſo by the continued encreaſe of the 
aforeſaid Cauſes, the Irritation encreaſes, and con- 
uently Reſpiration, and its indiſpenſableneceſſity, 
ow do Drivers manage it under Water ? 

Divers can remain a confiderable ' Time under 
Water without Reſpiration, becauſe they know 
bow to furniſh themſelves beforehand with a good 
Rock of Air, and becauſe the Natural Heat is leſs 


in them than in others, ſome are ſaid to reſpire, 


and to know how to ſeperate the Air from the 
Water, by the application of the Hand or ſome 
other Infirament ro the Mouth. $3. 
How is it with Hyſterical Women, tohile they 
. ⅛ M 
Some Hyſterical Women have been reported to 
have Lived a long Time without Reſpiration; 
bur I cannot think the Breath enough to keep up 
that Languid Heat which they have, although not 
85 e ä ä 
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obſerved by the By-ſtanders, or at leaſt that the 
Air of its own accord enters their Lungs and paſſes 
out again, ſufficiently for their purpoſe, 


„— 


CHAP. XI 


el. Poriftaltick Motion of the Stowach 
1 0 4 and Guts, | 


W HAT is the Periſtaltick Motion ? 

WI be Periſtaltick Motion, is that Vermi- 
cular Motion by which the Stomach and. Guts are 
continnally and fucceffively contraQed, like the 
creeping of a Worm, from one ent to the other, 
This Motion is ſometimes inverted, and then is 
called Epiſtalrick, which is occafioned by the Spi- 
rits ruſhing too impetuouſly into the Fibres z or 
from ſome Compreſſion of the Fibres, the Spirits 
28 it were fly back, and by inverting their Motions 
occafion Vomitings. 
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CHAP. Xn. 
„ en 


HAT i Nutrition 12 

. It is a Change of the Aliment into the 

ſubſtance of a Living Body, by which the Body 
eſerves it Bulk in the ſame Pro ral Reſt in all +4 

Parts: or Nutrition is a Natur Reſtauration of 

— Be Parts. 

Nawtdon is not done by Attraction, nor by any 
Faice flowing from the Netves, but more from 
the Chyle. 

Concerning Accretion i in Children, 

- Of the Decreaſe i in Aged Perſons. _ 

Of Generation, Cc. we {hall here ſay nothing, 
becauſe they: have e been {| 5 to in Io 
has gone before. 


Ze End of the Phiſiological Part. 
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Ie Ground of Phyſick; 


_ Whet Neel the . th 

Wbat are really nec to the 4 
Health, but when they ate ill uſed, may injure it; 
| Phe are the Non arurauli, and bow- — 
ate sir; Meat and . Drink, Moti 
Ref Hey Watching, things [excreted and 
tetained, And the Affectiong of the Mind. 

Are as the * indifferent Pirber to 
bene injure the Con * ? 


EE "ard well or ill uſed, and 
r or M1 
N elch Ni Ne en 


n to it. 
can ſome thin ic Which a are 12 Nature 
Fe? 


det i te Fe of Ps Helpful 
| he fame ſefſe N Aif. 
2 * m a different Conflſderatt 8 be witch 


fo Nature may be may be injurious or againſt 
Motion of an Anikal is according to 
Nature, as has that 


— and it may be Nong (or eontrary 
— + aero regarded with Relation to its 


is accbrdi 
Nature, as t 


IW, bh do you ear ty 4 thing _ il applied 


and whence dor? it ariſe? 
By ill applied, may be underſtood acrording to to 
its varivus Adminiſttation to this or. that Pe 
Thus that which to one Perfon is ill admit 
may be right to another, according L ature and 
Cuftom varies in different Perſons, to which much 
is tobe aſcribed in the Uſe of the Nom naturals. 
” Moreover: the very ſame thing which now may 
be beneflcial, at another time may be injurious; 
whetive upon ſeveral ene an BUT uſe 11 
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ä Ord: of Phe. it 
made of theſe things; as for Example, by erring 
in Quantity, either by too much or too little in 
Quality,” that is, in Heat, Cold, Moiſture or bry. 
neſs, or by too much Bulk, Smallneſs, or Viſco- 
fity, Accidity, Saltneſs, Dryneſs- Hardneſs, c. 
or in the Time of Application, as, for Inſtance, 
Eating and Drinking at unſeaſonable Hours; or in 
the Order of Ingeſtion, as by Eating this or tha 
4 or. laſt, Ic. as it rd be 3 underſſe 
when we come to treat of the Non- natur 
7 u aten 5 et 16d”, GH 
Hao are the Non nuturals ſaid to be Nec 

Soong vo their Kinds, not according to their 
Species, ſo Meats in general are neceſfary, bur hot 
preciſely this or that particular kind. But how 
nece{ſxry the Non-naturals are, will farther 
by what is about to be faid of them fing. 
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We do — here confider it per ſe. 
Simply, but as it encompaſſes us; that is, as it is 
loaded with a variety of © other r Particles, and by 
them makes impreſſions upon 
- In what manner does it 2 our Boller I 
In two Reſpefts, outwardly and inwardly,” and 
in both again it is different, as confidered in it 
ſelf or mined with other Particles 


Can Air by the Corruption of its own proper Sub. 
Rance affect iis? 

If Air has much Water mixed with it, it much 
cools us, if it has a great Quantity of Subtile Mat- 
ter mixed with it, and ſtrongly moved, it will. 
much Heat us. 

I it has a mixture of ſome things which are 
Narcotick, as it happens in ſome Places, it affects 
us with Stupidity, yea deadly Sleep, and Death, 

if it be impregnated with a Peſtilential Contagion, 
it gives us the Plague. | "111 


Does not the Air more continually and more cloſe- 
ly affel us than our Food ? 

Since both do very variouſly affect us, this can- 
ot exactly be determined; but this is certain 
that both their Influences ate very confiderable 
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and indeed more conſtantly and laſting are thoſe 
of the Air than of the Food; for it's hardly poſ- 
=_ for us to live, even one Moment, without 

=; 55 
What does the Air doin us? © 


It tempers the Heat of our Blood; and without 


it we ſhould ſoon be ſuffocated: rg 
What Air is moſt conducive to Health? | 
That which is moſt clear and uncorhpounded; 


agitated by wholeſome Winds, not tainted with, 
Diſeaſes, dead Carcaſſes, Sincks, and other pu- 


trid and corrupt Vapours and Exhalations. 

Do not different Ages and different Tempera- 

ments require different Temperatures of Air ? 
To a temperate Perſon it ought to be temperate; 

to an intemperate Coldneſs, a warm Air is need- 

ful, and e contra. | 
Under the Air are not alſo comprebended the 

Winds, Regions, Stars, and their Sorts ; do not 


al ſo the Seaſons of the Tear affet humane Bodies ? 


Yes indeed. 


What is the Wind ? 


The Wind is nothing elſe but the Air loaded 


with Vapours and E 
the Earth. 
What Uſe is it off ? 


tions, and driven round 


It preſerves the Air, which othetwiſe would not 


be ſo much moved, from Putrefaction, and diſſi- 
=_ the Infectious Particles which happen to mix 
with it. | | 
How many Winds dd the Sailors count upon their 
Compaſs. 
Some, 


tenty four, others, fourteen, others, 
By 1 | twelve, 


4 . 
o 
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twelve, but commonly there are reckoned thirty , 
two. 

Which are the cardinal Points? * 

They are four, 1. NORTH, which in our Clime d 


is cold and dry. 2. SOUTH, which is hot and 
moiſt. . 3. EAST, hot and dry. 4. WEST, cold 
and moiſt. | | 
* 7 do you- ſay of the Healthfulneſs of the 
ind | | 
1 The Southern is moſt unwholeſome, becauſe it 
produces a Dulneſs of the Senſes, and clogs the 
Mioutions of the Body. Nao. 
Next to this in its noxious Qualities amongſt us 
is the Northern, and the Weſtern Wind. 
What {ay yon of the Kaftern ? 
Thar which blows in the Morning is the pureſt, 
becauſe it comes from that Point where the Sun is, 
| and ſo of the Wellern if it blows there in the E- 
vening. 

What is a Region ? oh 

Ir is a Part of the-Earth, which is remarkable 
in, the fi ſt Qualities, by the more right or oblique 
Deſce: t of the Sun- Beams. 

How many Regions are there ? Fee. 
There are chiefly five; 1: The Equinoctial Re- 
gion, which lyes under the Zodiack. 2. The Nor- 
thern, in which we live lying berween the Cir- 
vx cle of Cancer and the Arctick Pole. 3. The Me- 

1 ridian, between the Circle of Capricorn and the 
= AnraiQick Pole. 4. The Oriental Region, and 
[| F. the Occidental. 

What Changes do the Stars mate in the Air? 
I be Stars- have their Changes from the Sun, e- 
ſpecially in the Solſtices, and from the Moon. 

. 5 Conſult 
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- Conſult hercupon an elegant Treatiſe of Dr. Mead's 


de Imperio Solis ac Lune, &c. 

What Changes does the Air undergo in Spring, 
Autumn, Summer, and Winter ? BS: 
In the Spring we obſerve. the Air to be re- 
markably altered, becauſe the Sun begins to ap- 
proach us with more direct Beams; and becauſe 
ſome more active Principles are ſtirred up by the 
Heat of the Sun, which lay all Winter buried in 
the Earth, by whoſe Means, and their Efferveſcen- 
cy, the Air is broke into diverſe minute Parti- 
cles, as it is more and more altered by the Sun's 
Heat, and according to its greater Motion it re- 
quires à greater Space; and the nearer the Sun 

approaches us, ſtill the more elevated the Atmo- 
phere grows. i 
What further is the Effet of the Spring- Air ? 
The Air at this Time by its being impregnated 
with much ſubtile Matter, both the ambient and 
that which is inſpired gives a brisker Motion to 


the Blood; and by mixing ſuch Matter with it, 


renders its groſſer Parts more fluid, by which 
Means Perſons are rendred more chearful, and 


. Teadier in performing any Aion. 


What farther from the Spring Air ? 
If any Obſtructions happen to have been made 


In the foregoing Winter, the Blood by its greater 


Efferveſcency grows more diſſolved, and the ob- 
firuQting Matter if it happens to be again mixed 
with the Blood, and according as it is from thence 
again diſcharged produces period al Feavers, and 
Cher Diſeaſes. 


11 


, 
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1. Obſerve, Theſe Things may be eafily under 
ſtood if we confider the Intemperarure of the Air, 
that ir is ſometimes hotter, and ſometimes colder. 
The Blood ſometimes ferments more and at others 
leſs, and by its irregular Motions often produces 
Coagulations and ObſtruQtions. 


2. Obſerve, In March, the Air is moſt whole- 
ſome, in April and May, which comes ſtill nearer 
ro Summer, it is more temperate, and the Oeco- 
nomy of the animal Juices is then moſt perfeQ. 


3. Obſerve, In July and Auguſt the Air is too 
hot, and therefore unwholeſome; for by ſtocking 
the Blood with heterogenous Particles both from 
it ſelf and the Earth, the regular Bonds of Mix. 
ture in the Fluidsare deftroyed, and the Blood 

being now defrauded of its moſt ſubtile Parts, which 
moſt conduce to the Service of the Oeconomy, in- 


ſenſible Tranſpiration is leſſened, and the Blood 
thereby infected. 


4. Obſerve, In Autumn Men are taken with 
Feavers and other Diſeaſes, for during Auguſt the 
Fermentation of the Blood continuing in the enſu- 
ing Month by the Encreaſe of Cold, the Juices 
ſuddenly growing thicker, occafion various Ob- 
ſtructions and malignant Feavers, becauſe the 
Blood in the preceeding Months had been robbed 
of its Spirits. Here it might be added that the 
much eating of unripe Fruits, whoſe Juice inju- 
ring by its Coldneſs, the Ferment at Stomach 
cannot be digeſted, but corrupts rather; by 3 

15 eans, 
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Means, in Autumn Perſons are ſubject to Feavers, 


Fluxes, and the like. : 


(Summer,) 


And that the more, by how much the preceed- 
ing Summer has abounded with Heat, and exceed- 
ed in Fruit. | | 


(Vinter.) 


The Winter by a ſucceſſive Coldneſs of Air, 
does not ſuppreſs the Efferveſcency of the Hu- 


mours, but ſo far only as is neceſſary to their 


-_ Perfection; for the Tranſpiration of the 
umours decreaſes by means of the greater Preſ- 
ſure of the ambient Air upon the Body, which by 
being detained inward, renders the Maſs of Hu- 
mours more fluid, and the more diſpoſed to Ef. 
fervency. | — 

The Ferment at Stomach is alſo ſharper and 


more in Quantity, and thereby the Food is better 


turned into Chyle. 

It is not agreeable to old and decrepid People, 
becauſe of the Decay of their natural Heat, but 
to young Perſons, and ſometimes ſuch of an ill 


Habit 100, it is for the moſt part healthful. 


„ CHAP. 


CHAT: 
Of Meats and Drinks. 


HAT are Meats? © | 
/ V Themoſt ſolid of our Food, and the groſ- 
ſeſt, chiefly to take away the Senſe of Hunger. 

Why do you ſay chiefly? 

Becauſe as ſome of the thinner Meats contribute 
to abate Thirſt, ſo ſome of the groſſer Drinks, 
will remove Hunger. No one can be ignorant of 
the great Neceſſity of both theſe, and how much 
we may be injured by either, 

Is there not a great Difference in Meats? _ 
Ves; for there are Meats of a good and a bad 
Juice, of a more eaſy or a difficult Digeſtion, of 
much or little Nouriſhment, = 

What is the beft kind, and which is the worſt ? 

The beſt is of a good Juice, of eaſy Digeſtion, 
and containing very little Excrement; and that 
which is the worſt is juſt the contrary. 

Which is the beft Bread, and what are its Dif- 
ferences ? rr on 
The beſt Bread is that which is made of good 
Wheat, well fermented z there are four Kinds of 
Bread, 1. That of the fineſt Flower. 2. That of 
2 coutſer Sort. 3. That has much Bran in it, 
4. There is a Sort made of Rye; which is black, 

and heavy upon the Stomach, WS! 
e at 


Mutton, and Goats Fleſh. Of Bird: 
pons, Pidgeons, and Patridges excel, 


* 
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hat 7s the beſt Sort of Fleſh ? : 


Of Buadrupedes, the beſt is Way ao 8 
5, Fullets, Ca 
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What are the beſt Kinds of Fiſh ? 


ch, and Pike. | 
Of What is produced from Animals, the beſt 


are Eggs, and Milk ; from Fruits, Grapes and 


Fi 

3 he foregoing *tis to be obſerved, 

Thar to every Perſon promiſcucuſly rhe forego- 
ing Meats are not the beſt, and moſt wholeſome; 
nor is there any indeed that agrees with every 


But it is to be conſidered whether each Sort par- 
an will agree with ſuch a particular Perſon: 
for to ſuch as have ſtrong Stomachs (as Plow-men, 
Soldiers, Water-men, Cc.) Beef and Pork are 
beſt, becauſe they require a more ſolid and grols 
Blood, why will give large Nouriſhment, and 
not ſo ſoon be waſted. 8 

It bas been mentioned concerning Fiſh, pray 
what Sort of a Blood do they make ? | 

Although many have had a bad Opinion of Fiſh, 
yet they make a good Blood, and of a moderate 
Confiſtence; they are of a light Digeſtion, eſpe- 
cially Shell-Fiſh, and rherefo:e mult be gool for 
thoſe who are ſubject to Phlegm in the waolz, or 
in any Part of the Body. 5 

In what Order, pray, are Meats to be eaten? 

It is the Cuſtom to eat the grofler firſt, that ir 


might be the better impregnated with the ? c:id that 
is in tne bottom of the Stomach. But in my Opinion 


14 | there 


f Sea-Fiſh, „and Sole; from the Rivers, 
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there is ſuch a Confuſion of all that is taken in, Hy 
that no Order can be preſerved as to what is taken ſec 
in far ſt OT laſt. | th; 
hen ought People to Eat? : 1 an 
When Hunger Prompts them to it, and the Sto- A 
mach is empty. Take Notice, that ſome are Hun- ly 
gry, while the Stomach is yet full, from top 15 
much or too great an Accid; which Hunger is not 
Ee and therefore to be checked, not by Diet, to 
ut by Medicines. 3 | fir 
How often is it proper to Eat in a Day? 
This cannot be generally determined; for Cho- C; 
lorick Perſons oe — as their Appetite more | 


regularly returns, and are of a Dryer Habit, may 

Ear though moderately three or four times a Day : 

, . Phlegmarigk Conſtitutions once only, becauſe they 
bare Hunger more eafily, and not waſt ſo much 
Blood; Melancholly twice or thrice, becauſe they 

have more Accidity ; Sanguine Conſtitutions may 

| hoe. Medium between both 
How much may be Eat at a Meal? 


So much as will abate Hunger without overlaad- 


ing the Stomach : The Quantity of Food is to be th 
varyed according to the different Canſtitution, m 
Strength, and 5 of a Perſon, one Quantity is J 
convenient for Young Perſons, another for Old; in 
one for Weak, another for Strong; one for the 7; 
Healthful, another for the Sick; one for the Cho- In 
lerick, and another for Plegmatick; one for ſuch fc 

as exerciſe molt the Body, and another for ſuch as h. 
moſt employ the Mind. | 1 B 
It is better to Eat ſomething too much than too ti 
jttle, and therefore ſome conſult rather their I 
-uxury and Pleaſure, than negeffity and a real F 


Hunger, 
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Hunger. It is of Uſe what Celſus commends as 2 
ſecrer in preſerving Health, and prolonging Life; 


that a Perſon ſhould ſometimes go ro Extreams, | 


and be Changable, but that which is done with an 
Appetite is beſt, vig. to Eat ſometimes plentiful- 
ly ang at others ſparingly, but the moſt plentiful 
18 belt. 


For ſo by degrees the Stomach accuſtoms it ſelf 
to have ſometimes an Exceſs without much unea- 
ſine ſs, and to digeſt a litile more than uſual. 


How ought the Food to be accomodated to different 


Conſtitutions ? 


The Qualities of the Food are to be conſidered - 
according to the diverſities of Temper, Age, Time 


and Cuſtom; ſo to hot and dry Conſtitutions 


agree beſt what is cold and moiſt; ſo to Children 
that which is tenderer than to Grown Perſons and 
Men; ſo Food muſt be more cooling in Summer 
than in Winter; and ſo laſtly to ſuch as have been 

accuſtomed to firmer Food, ſuch is more proper 
than that which is more flaccid and tender. 


| Boiled Meats ate more eafily turned into Chyle 


than Roaſted , but the latter give moſt Nouriſh- 


ment, becauſe they more abound with Nutritive 
Juice, as appears by their Gravey when cut; for 
in Roaſting theſe obtain a Hardneſs on the outſide 
that keeps their Juices in the better, which in 
Boiled are drawn out by the Broath ; and there- 
fore Roaſted are more proper for ſuch as Labour 
hard, and Boil'd for thoſe who are Unactice. 
But whether Chilification goes on better in Day 


time than in the Night, and ſo whether the Din- 


ner ſhould exceed Supper; and if the diſſolved 
Food leaves the Stomach in the ſame order :s ir is 


taken 
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taken in; and likewiſe why we are cold after 
Eating, &c. may be ſoon «accounted for in the 
Chapter of Chylification, which muſt be conſulted, 
in our Phyfiology, Part 1. Chap. 8. 
What are Drinks ? | 
The Thinner and more Liquid Parts of our Ali- 
ment, for the removal of Thirſt. 
Nane ſome of their kinds ? 8 
22 chief kinds are Water, Wine, Mead and 
er. SE 
Does Water Nouriſh? 3 
Yes, Water is no mean Aliment, for ſome Per- 


fons who drink nothing but Water Live very well, 


and ſeem refreſhed after drinking it. 
Ir further appears from Experience that Water 
alone will Nouriſh, from the Growth of Fiſh in a 


5 Ceſtern, and from Plants and Fruits, which ſome- 


times are found heavier than the Earth out of 
vrhich they are produced. | 

What ſorts of Water ought to be Choſen ? 

| © There are truly many kinds, but the beſt is Spring 
Water, which is Clear and Sweet, without any 

Taſte, and of the Colour of Air. Some judge of 

the gdodneſs of the Water by its Lightneſs, but 


that is not to be according to its Lightneſs in the 


Scale; for oftentimes bad Waters weigh leſs than 
than thoſe of better Note. That is the Light- 


eſt Water which is moſt eaſy upon the Stomach 


and in the Bowels; conſult Dr. Martin Liſter, and 
other Authors who have profeſſedly treated of 
Waters. N 
' What. is Wine, of how many Kinds, and what 
are its Virtues? _ 
Win is a Juice preſſed from Grapes. The 
| | | differences, 
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1A of Wine are many, as in Heat, Taft 
Flavour, Body, and Age. es 


Wine is hot and dry, , unleſs it be from untipe 
Grapes, and then it is coo 


Hin 
he beſt Wine is that Wien i is of a middle 
2 — between Auſteer = _ hs ' for 
weet Wine 18 very nouriſhing, a 
the Lungs, bur it breeds Choler. * good 
Auſteer Wine on the other fide is hurtful to the 
Lun ng, and is very Binding. 
ine of a fine Flavour is very Cordial, but it 
affects the Head afterwards. 
Red Wine firenpthens the Stomach and other 
Parts, and makes a laudable ſtrong Blood; and if 
it is of a good Body it encreaſes Blood, and Nou- 
riſhes, but occaſions ObſtruUtions. Thar which is 


thinner is more opening, and paſſes through bet 
ter, but is not fo Nouriſhing, - 


New Wine or Musk is not fo — as old, bat! it 
breeds Flatulencies, unleſs it Pu 


Old Wine moſt diſturbs the lead. Rhenniſh 
Wine, dy its great Thinneſs, and Crudity, eafily | 


— 


puts the Juices into a Flux, and ſeperates ſome- 


thin from the Maſs, whereby the Gout is produced. 
is Beer, its Kind, and Virtues? 

Beer is made from Water, Malt, and Hopps, 
Boited together. Hopps are added, becauſe it 
preſerves the Drink, and purifies the Blood, and 
according to its Quantiry | the Beer is more or leſs 


That Beer is moſt wholeſome, that i duly 
Boited and Worked; for not being well wokes 


it t produces Obſtructions 


Some 
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Some Beer is ſtronger than others, as it has 
more or leſs Malt in it, fo ſome is higher Co- 
loured, and others paler, as it is more or leſs boiled. 
What is Metheglan, or Mead? 

It is made of Water and Honey; ſome has more 
Honey and others leſs; ſo ſome is Boiled and Deſ- 
pumated, and others made only by Digeſtion, but 
that is cruder, and more apt to bring Obſtructions; 
but thar which is boiled 1s ——— 
the Lungs. > 

- What ir Oder, or Apple Wine? 

It is made of the Juice of Apples, or Pears 
either Sweet or Sower, ſqueezed out with a Preſs, 
and afterwards like Wine, fermented and defecated. 


This Drink is cold, but the Hotter if it be made 


of Sweet Fruit, Ir is indeed grateful, but windy, 
and flies up into the Head. | 


How much and in what manner are we to Drink? 


- Theſe things being premiſed, I ſay that a Perſon 
oughr to Drink ſo much as is required to dilute 
the Food; for dry Meats alone will not diſſolve, 
becauſe they are not eaſily penetrated by the 
Accid of the Stomach. - 8 
On the other Hand, where People Drink too 
much, there the Accid will be too much diluted, 
and with the Drink be carried into the Guts; The 
Food alfo will Swim about in the Stomach, and 
thereby be bindred in its Diſſolution. 


It is ſometimes better to Drink at Meals often 


and a little at a time, than (as the Cuſtom is with 
ſame) to pour down one or two large Draughts 


after Eating; for ſo it is better mixed with the 


Aliments, and Chewing is hel ped. 


and good for 


But 


P2 wo 7 600 
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But I would not ſo rigorouſly, as ſome, enjoin 
the not drinking before Meat, eſpecially to dry 
Stomachs, for in ſuch the Drink is as ſoon mixed 
with the Eatables, as if it had been taken in ſome 


time after Eating. But to Drink before a Meal 
is not good, becauſe thereby the Accid is waſhed 


off the Stomach, before the Food gets to it 
Drinking after Dinner is condemned by many, 
and the contrary is obſerved by ſeveral. 


It is certain that drinking after a Meal, hinders 


Chylification, and waſhes away the Accid that is 
about to divide the Parts into Chyle. 

Yer it may be convenient to drink-fomething af- 
ter Dinner, if Digeſtion is wholly or almoſt com- 
pleated, and eſpecially upon being Thirſty. 

Is it worſe to exceed in Eating or Drinking ? 

It is much worſe to exceed in Eating, as it ſo 
Relaxes the Fibres of the Stomach Y their con- 
tinual Stretch; as becauſe alſo it 1 


Obſtructions and Vitiated Digeſtions, &c, But 


exceſs of Drinks is bad, as it runs through the 
| — too ſoon, and is thrown out by the 


unctories. 


CHAP. 


ves behind 
it greater Crudities, from whence ariſe afterwards 
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n 
Of Sleep and Watching. 
; HAT is Sleep? 1 ee 


Sleep is the ordinary and neareſt Indiſ- 
poſition of the external Senſes. 0 

Why in the Definition do you ſay Ordinary? 
To exclude Appoplexies, Lethargies, Cc. 

What is the cauſe of Sleep? 

It is a Relaxation and Subſidence of the Fibrills, 
which chiefly make up the Brain, fo that the Mo- 
tions made upon the Organs of the Five Senſes, 
cannot be duly propagated to the ſcat of the Mind, 
1o as there to be taken notice of; in the ſame 
manner as we fee a Motion made upon a flack 
Chord not fo readily communicated, as that made 
upon a tenſe one. 

4 bat is tbe cauſe of Sleep, and whence does it 
ariſe? | 

From hence; becauſe the Animal Spirits, either 
by their defect, or by ſome Sluggiſhneſs or Stagna- 
tion, do not ſufficiently blow up and expand 
their Tubes. So after this manner after hard La- 
bour we are inclinable to Sleep (unleſs the Spirits 
are thereby rendred more pungent) + 
Again, after a Meal or Drinking we are apt 
to Sleep, becauſe then the Brain is overcharged 

with moiſture, which relaxes its Fibres s and — 
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haps becauſe ſome ſteams retard the Motion of the 
Spirits. 

Yer there are ſome who by hard Drinking (un- 
leſs the Liquor has ſomething in it Narcotick) 
ſleep but indifferently, which is becauſe the Spi- 
rits are enflamed and rendred too Hor. 

That Sleep is neceſſary to Life appears from 
hence, becauſe no one can Live without it; as it 
recruits the Animal Spirits, which are waſted 
by the Exerciſe of the Senſes, or Animal Motion 
during being awake, and no: becauſe in Sleep 
there are more Spirits made (for I believe that by 
2 greater Motion in the Blood, and Tenfion and 
Porofity of the Brain there are more made while 
a Perſon is Waking) but becauſe in Sleep, where 
there is a toral abſence of Senſe and voluntary 
Motion they are not ſo much exhauſted. POLE 

, Notwithſtanding which Sleep ought to be mode- 
rate, that is ſuited to every ones Conſtitution, and 
in Proportion to the waſt of Spirits which has been 


What are the Conſequences of that Sleep which- 
you call Moderate? 

It adds to the ſtrength of the Body, it moiſtens 
it, and renders Perſons more chearful in Exerciſe. 
But too much Sleep makes the Om more ſlug- 
giſh, it moiſtens and relaxes the Brain too much, 
and renders Perſons more ſtupid and dull, as 
on the comrary very much Sleep drys the Bo- 
dy too much, and emaciares and weakens it. 

It necd not be wondred at that Sleep moiſtens 


the Body, for by a greater Influx of Animal Spi- 


rits in time of Sleep, all the Parts cloſing, are in- 
Hated, and therefore the Pores are more ſhut u P, 1 
. | a 


” . 
— — 36 
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and alſo becauſe at that time the natural Heat be- 
ing leſs there is not ſo great a Tranſpiration made 
of the Juices: | - 

Thar the Heat (where we ſpeak of the Natu- 
ral Heat) is leaſt in time of Sleep, is already 
proved; but that at that time the Animal Spirits 
do not ſo plentifully flow into the Habit of the 
Body, appears from hence, becauſe the Mind does 
nothing then towards determining the Animal Spi- 
tits into the Muſcles; and therefore the Muſcles 
of the whole Body are then only irrigated with 
that proportion of Spirits, which is afreſh ſepe- 
rated in the Brain, and flowly flows into the 
Nerves in order for their Repletion. | 

Ir what condition is the Mind in ſound Sleep? 

It ought to be conſcious of nothing, but inſen- 
fible, that is not to perform any Animal Opera- 
tion; and though in a Dream we as it were diſ 
courſe and reaſon; fo as to ariſe and walk, and 
do other things as Night-Walkers, yet ſuch Sleep 
As interrupted and imperfect, and therefore we ſee 
Perſons not refreſhed by it very little more than 


if they had been waking. 


Some will have it that all Action of the Mind 
does never ceaſe, affirming, that its very Eſſence 
conſiſts in Thinking, fo that, without it, it ceaſes 
to be, but that irs Cogitations are then weaker, 
ot at leaſt by us lefs taken notice of, and that even 
in the Sleep of an 9 popleny, yea fn the Fetus, it 
always thinks ſomething; for otherwiſe it cannot 
be underſtood how it comes to be diſpoſed to 
think from a corporeal Subſtance, for if ſo the 
effect would be more noble than the Cauſe. 


| Notwith 


F * 
—_— 
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he ' Notwithſtanding in Sleep, the vital Actions are 
de performed; as the Motion of the Heatt, Reſpi- 


ration, the petiſtaltick Motion, Digeſtion, &. 
1 becauſe ſuch are independent of the Mind, and 
dy are pettormed, by the Influx of the Spirits iron 
its the Brain, which is not under its Subjection. 


How is profound and quiet Sleep obtained ? * 
From Reſt in the Night, in a ſoft Bed, for lean 
and dry Conſtitutions, but ſomething harder for 
fat Perſons; and with the Head lying higher or 
lower, as the Parts of the Body are more of leſs 
affed ed with ſuch particular Poſtures. 
* Sleeping in the Day-Time ſo bad as ſome judge 


” 


Many forbid it, eſpecially after Dinner, as it 
fills rhe Head, and brings. a Dullneſs upon the. 
Senſes; yet I cannot think it ſo bad, eſpecially. 
in thoſe who are uſed to it, for ſo the Spirits 
and Strength are renewed, which were loſt by Ex- 
erciſe ; yea, the Cuſtom now prevails among the 
wealthier Sort, of taking a moderate Afternoon's 
Sleep, and without any Prejudice. And in Truth 
there does not appear any Reaſon why it ſhould 
do any more Hurt than that which is in the Night, 
unleis we ſay that it leſſens that, and by ſo doing 
renders the Night teflious. Hes” + 
Ho long may a Perſon fleep F 
The ordinary Time is ſeven Houts, for in that 
Time Digeſtion is generally finiſhed, and the 
Chyle diſtributed for the Recruit of Spirits and 
uices. | | e P er 
With ſome, more Sleep agrees, with others leſs,” 
So in Children, becauſe by the Openneſs of ttielt * 
Skin, they perſpire much. and becauſe they are 
0 | M4" naturally 


—— — —— — — — 


"rick 
And 


It is chat State wherein the outward Senſes are 


actually awake in a Dungeon, at leaſt fo 


* 
- ——ů— —UU—U— — . cn P —— 


their Cefiation. 


* << Yee » — 2 — 6 
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naturally vent woilt ; longer Sleep is required, 
it is natural to them, 
"nk long Sleep, .becauſe it moiſtens them 
eltores new Spirits; but with phlegmarick 
* 


and fat Perſons, it is ſhorter, It qughi 


longer alſo with thoſe who are wearied With La- 


bout. | 
On which Side is it beſt to he? | 
A gteat deal is therein to be allowed to Cuſtom, 
What is Watching? © | 


readleſt for Action: I do not ſay that it is an A- 
Qtion of the Senſes, for I believe that one may be 


riume 
whin they Gn actthet fe” bar fig, tails, or 


feel; or when a Ferſon is employed in RD: 


Thoughts; for ſuch a one cannot be _faid 
aſleep; other 


Watching, is th 


> A 


"What is the Cauſe of Watching ? 


It is a due Tenfion of the Fibres, made by the 


Influx of Spirits into them from ihe rain, ſo that 
any Impreſſion upon the Organs of 


and there diſcerned ; whence ſuch wake very 


much who have their Spirits too much agirated,. 
hrenfies ; whether it be 


as in Feavers, Hunger 


they that are in themſelves too hot, volatile, or 
acrid, or have any foreign Farücles mixed with 


5 e 8 M bot 


Id People, likewiſe that are dry and cholle- 


iſe it might have been defined that 
E Exerciſe of the Senſes, and Sleep 


Senſe may be 
ly conveyed to the Seat of the Mind, 


I") D — r 


What are the ill Conſequences of too long Watch- 


- Ir diflipates the Moiſture too much, and exrenus 
ates and dries the Body, ir brings-Crudities, and 
TINO. rr 5: aa 


CASEY; 
Of Motion. and Reft. 


"HAT tis here meant by Motion? | 
Here Motion is Labour or Exerciſe. 
har is the leſt Alotion? Ec 
Walking, Racket, Running, Riding, are the beſt 
to raiſe Sweat; they excite therefore the natural 


Heat, and carry off Crudities; 


How is the Breath altered upon Exerciſe? 
Firſt of all by the Blood's quicker Paſſage to 


the Heart occafioned by the greater Preſſure of the 


Muſcles upon its Veſſels, and by its greater Heat, 
follicicing more frequent Reſpiration 
And alfo beeauſe ſuch a - plentiful Influx of 
Spirits into the Nerves, as is neceſſary for thoſe 

Motions could not be made, without ſome Increafe 
of their Influx into the Nerves ſerving to Reſpi- 
ration, eſpecially into the Par Vagam, where they 
have the opener Paſſage by the contiuual Deriva- 
tion of Spirits from the Brain in conſtant Reſpi- 
ration 4 as alſo becauſe this Nerve by the Multi- 
plicity of its Origine, the more readily takes up 
the Spirits, e When 


— — 
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When is Exerciſe to be uſed? 
Tris the beſt in the Morning faſting ; for fo if- 
any thing remains of the former Meal it is there- 
by waſted, bur if it be upon too full a Stomach, 


„ 


tents, it corrupts the Juices aud brings Obſtructi- 
ons, and upon this Account, Motion after Dinner 
e Breakfaſt is blamed, and generally where Dige- 
ſtion is not quite finiſhed. Yer the Ancients uſed 
to exerciſe after Dinner, but they, contrary to our 
* wy ſupped plentifully, and eat but ſparing 
inners | 


Is not too much Exerciſe burtful, as alſo does 
gentle Walking after a Repaſt do Harm ? 

Yes truly, as Exerciſe is too violent, becauſe 
it diies and weakens the Body, and waſts the accid 
at Stomach. Yet after a Repaſt gentle walking 
may be of Service, as it helps the Food to ſettle 
it {elf the better in the Stomach. g. 

Is therefore Exerciſe neceſſary? ? 
Les certainly, for from what has been ſaid ap- 

ears the Advantages of it with Regard to Health, 
and how if it is not duly uſed ir proves injurious, 
phat are the Conſequences of continued Eaſe ? 
It produces vitious Humours, it obſtructs the 
Pores of the Body with Recrements, and tenders 
it dull in Action. 3A: | 
. When ought Reſt to be allowed? © 
After Wearineſs, and while Chilification is per- 
forming. | 2 


CHAP. 


| before the due Time for the Expulfion of its Con- 
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CHAP. VI. £7 


Of Excretion and Retention, 


HAT is to be underſtood by Excretion and 
Retention? 

Things to be excreted, are the Fæcet of the 

Guts, Line, the Matter of inſenfible Tranſpira- 

tion, the Menſtrual Blood and Seed. For by their 
due Excretion Health is mightily ſecured, but o- 
therwiſe in Danger. 

What are the Conſequences of retaining the 
Faces of the Guts, and how are they in a natural 
State? | £4 ES Led 

The Fzces by not being diſcharged in Time pra- 
duce cholick Pains, and an ill Stench in the Sto- 
mach and Mourh, In their natural State they are 


. tomewhar ſoft, but cohering, the Colour brown- 


iſh, of no great Stink, and almoſt equal to the 

Quantity taken in, | 
What is the Urine in its natural State, and 

what are the Conſequences of holding it too long? 


In a healthful State it is of a yellowiſh Colour, 


of a moderate Confiſtence, with, or without a Se- 
diment, of a lightiſh Colour, and ſwimming equal · 

. Irs Quantity is in Proportion to the Lqiuids 
taken in. If it be kept longer than it ought, either 
by any Fault in the = or Liver, or becauie 


— — — — 
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it is not tightly ſeperated from the Blood, it pro- 


duces Drophies, Faintings, ill Taſts and the Palſy, 


Mhbat Injuries ariſe from an Obſtruction of 
Perſpirat ion? And bow is it made, and in what 
Quantity? . 1 

Unleſs inſenſible Perſpiration be right, the Skin 
grows foul, and (as after the Meaſles frequently) 
ariſe Scabs, Dropſies, and Feavers. It is made 
through the Pores of the Skin, and through the 
Mouth. It appears how much we waſte this way 
continually from our Breath, which in Winter 
Time condenſes in its Exit; and alſo by its ga- 
thering upon a Glaſs, where it condenſes into 
Drops ; as alſo if we touch any bright poliſhed 
Mettal with a Finger never ſo ſhort a Time, it 
immediately diſcovers a Moiſture upon it; which 
as it is in ſo ſhort a Time, how much. muſt we 
ſuppoſe to evaporate from all the Parts of the Bo- 


dy in a whole Day? But it does not appear to be 
ſo much as Sandlorius has aſſerted from his Stati- 


cal Experiments; for he aſſigns the Quantity per- 
ſpired equal to the Quantities of all the other E- 
vacuations together. N. B. For if the Meat and 
Drink taken in one Day weighs eight Pound, he 
affirms, that five Pounds fly off inſenſibly. 


So be fays, that the Utine diſcharged in one 


Night is about eight Ounces, the Excrements of 
the Guts four Ounces; ſo that a Perſon evacuates 
in one Day altogether, as much as is diſcharged 
by Stool only in fifteen Days. | 


Who are they who have the Menſes? At hat 
Period ? How much, and how long? And what 


appens upon: too little, or too great an Evacu- 


The 
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The Menſes flow in Women; they begin about 
the fourteenth Lear, and continue until the fiftieth, 
unleſs in that Time they are with Child, and 
ſuck, for then they ceaſe. | 
They flow more or leſs every Month, between 


the two and twentieth and the thirtieth Day; 


their Quantity is in Proportion to the Heat and 
Quantity of Blood; fo that no certain Quantity 
can be determined, for in ſome it is large, in o- 

In like manner, they ate not the ſame Time 
flowing in all, in ſome they are but two Days, in 
others three or four; and again in ſome they flow 


ſix or eight Days. 


When they flow too much, they occaſion Weak- 
neſs, Faintings, Wakings, Ce. bf TORE 
Where they are obſtructed, ariſe hyſterical Diſ- 


orders, a Difficulty of Breathing, Loſs of Colour 
and Appetite, Cc. | 


What are the Conſequences of moderate or immo= 


. derate Coition ? And to whom is it moſt agreeable, 
and when? 


It agrees beſt with a full and Sanguine Hahit 


of Body; and in the Morning after Sleep it is 
| healthful ; but immoderately uſed it weakens the 


Nerves and the Head, and emaciates the whole 
Body; it waſts the Spirits, and ſtrangely ſhortens 
Life. In ſanguine Conſtitutions, after Digeſtion, 
and a Diſtribution of the Nouriſhmenr, the Seed 


is moſt abounding and perfect. 


— 
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Of the Aﬀettions of the Mind. 


W HAT FA you underſt and by the 4 feTions 


of the Mind, why are they neceſſary, and 


to whom moſt agreeable ? | 
"Thoſe Impreſſions, or Motions of the Mind 
thence arifing, which we call the Affections or 
"Paſſions, are many; which are always certainly 
attended both with ſome Alteration of the Spirits 
in the Brain, and of the Blood in its Motion, be- 
cauſe the Mind is more concerned in them than in 
common Senſation, but it is neceſſary for the 
Preſervation of Health, that ſometimes they ſhould 
affect more ſtrongly, and at others not ſo much. 
For it is neceſſary, that the Blood ſhould not al- 
ways moye Juſt in the ſame manner, but ſometimes 
quicker,. and at others flower, both that the Spi- 
Tits and Heat might the better thereby be preſer- 
ved, or reſtored, or rendred brisker; and alſo that 
ſuch as are uſed to ſuch Changes might not ſu- 
Rain ſnch Injuries upon a caſual Acceleration or 
Retardation of the Blood and Spirits. * 
But all Affections are not equally good for 
every Conſtitution; for Joy is very helpful to 


* Perſons, o whom Fear and Sorrow 
dre hurtful, 80 


: \ 0 
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So to phlegmatick Perſons for the ſame Rea” 
ſon Anger is good, as it raiſes their lauguiſhins 
Heat, but to chollerick Conſtitutions it is inju- 
rious. | | 

Whence ariſe the Affellions of the Mind? 

They ariſe chiefly from the Apprehenfion of 
ſome Good or Evil, preſent or future, by Means 
of which the Influx of Spirits from the Brain, to 
the Nerves, and the Motion of the Blood and o. 
ther Parts, are altered; as hath been above ex- 
plained concerning the Spirits in the Phy/tology. 

' Which are the Principal Paſhions © 

Joy, Sorrow, Anger, Love, Hate, Envy, Hope 
and Deſpair. | 

What is Foy, and what Effect: does it produce 
in our Bodies? WE | 155 

It is that Satisfaction which is obtained upon 
the Poſſeſſion of ſome Good. This chiefly con- 
duces to Health; eſpecially if it be moderate, as 
thereby the Spirits with a pleaſed Mind ſhoot 
into all the Nerves, eſpecially thoſe of the Heart, 
and ſuch as compaſs the Veſſels ; by which Means 
it is that the Blood is carried over all the Body _ 
with a pleafing Motion, and all the Parts leap - 
as it were from that agreeable Warmth which is 

i pread thro? them. 

But too much Idy is hurtful, yea, ſomerimes it 
kills, by the Spirits ruſhing into the Fibres of 
the Heart too faſt; for if the Heart continues too 
long contracted, it cannot admit the refluent 
Blood into the Place of that which is juſt thrown 
out, and ſo the Heat is leſſened, and the Blood 
which waits for Entrance, coagulates. EY 


4 


1 
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Or when the refluent Blood ruſhes into the Ven- 
tricles of the Heart, with too great a Force, or 
Quantity, or is rarefyed too much, and thereby di. 
lates them beyond Meaſure, it will then hinder 


the Influx of Spirits into the Nerves, which con- 


Rringe ir, and fo hinder it from throwing the 
Blood our again. 
This Definition comprehends not only the pro- 
per Advantages of Joy, but alſo the Good or E- 
vil of the contrary, as they approach nearer to 
either State; nor is it repugnant that a Perſon 
ſhould rejoyce at the Hopes of a future Good; 
Jor ſuch Belief is equivalent to a preſent Poſ- 
ſeſſion. a | 
That is Sorrow ? iy 
It is an Uneaſineſs at ſome Evil under which we 
Jabour. In Sorrow the Spirits move but faintly both 
in the Brain and Nerves, by which Means they 
flow bur languidly into the Nerves of the Heart, 
and are not able to conſtringe it ſufficiently for 
the Blood's due Expulfion. | 
Hence further from the Blood's ſtagnating, or at 
leaſt moving more heavily about the Heart, proceeds 
a Heaving about the Bteaſt, Suffocation and Death, 
from the Blood's ſtagnating in the Veſſels. Hence 
a leſſer Pulſe, Cold and Paleneſs in the Body, epeci- 
ally in the Face, and other Parts remote from the 
Heart, 2 Sinking of the Eyes, and a Loſs of Viva. 
city. e. | | PR 


bat is Anger? | 
It is a Defire of Revenge, upon the Apprehen- 
ſion of ſome Injury done. EO Ic; WF 
In Anger the Spirits are rapidly moved in the 

Brain, and exploded from thence into the 1 
ence 


LS 
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Hence the Eyes ſparkle, and are as itwere on Fire, 


the Forehead wrinkles, and the Pulſe is quicker 


and ſtronger ; ſome in the beginning of this Paſ- 
fon turn pale, are cold, and quake; ſuch are the 
worſt in their Rage, becauſe they are afraid they 
cannot be 23 or becauſe they fear ſome 
Miſchiefs attending upon their Revenge. But 
when ſuch once come to theit Revenge, the pa- 
ler and colder they were before, they are then the 
more enflamed. But ſome cry, when they cannot 
ſufficiemly revenge themſelves, either becauſe 
their Paſſion conſtringes the Orrifices of the Glands, 


and ſo keeping in the Vapours, which were wont 


to tranſpire, condenſes them; or becauſe the 
Blood flowing more rapidly into the lachrymal 
Glands, ſeparates a larger Quantity of Serum 


into the lachrymal Tubes, as it paſſes by them. | 


Mat is Love? | 5 
Love is the Deſire of the Object beloved, as 
and convenient. | | 
In Love, both the Blood and Spirits, as well as 
without as within the Brain, are pleaſantly mo- 
ved, the Body grows gradually warmer, the 
Pulſe ſomething quicker and livelier, and now and 
then ſomething unequal, by Means of the unſtea: 
dy Influx of Spirits upon different Thoughts; 
whence alſo ariſes that rolling of the Eyes, and 
Variety of their Motion, where the Signs of Love 
may in them be diſcovered. 
MM bat is Hatred? LR | 
An Averſion to a Perſon or Thing, which we e- 
ſitem hurtful and injurious to us. 


, | What 
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What is Envy ? 8 . 


— # 


It is an Uneaſineſs at anothers Good, or a Joy 
upon another's Misfortunes. 


Ir has the ſame Effects upon the Body, as Sor- 


row or Joy. 


hat is Fear 2 


Feat is a DejeQion of the. Mind upon the Ap- 
prehenfions of immanent Evil; herein the Blood 
circulates very interruptedly, becauſe the animal 
Spirits as it were ſtop, or make a Stand in the 
Brain, whence the Pulſe is immediately flow, 
there is a Trembling of the Limbs, Cold, cold 
Sweat, Paleneſs, and an Innability to move; and 


Te much, that ſometimes Death enſues. 
What is Shame ? 


Shame is an Apprehenſion or Senſe of ſome 
Diſꝑrace. | * 

Fhe Spirits in this flow very unequally into 
the Nerves, for ſometimes they are as it were 
fixed in the Head, and then again they hurry out 
at once, whence the Countenance now looks pale, 


and then bluſhing, Ng 


The Heart and Brain are certainly much affe 
Sed by Shame; for the Heart may ſometimes be 
too long detained in its State of Conſtriction; or 
nor conſtringed enough to carry on the Circulation, 


whence often Death enſues. - 


What is Hope? 


Hope is the ExpeQation of à future Good, as 
ſome thing that is difficult, though poſſible to be 
obtained. 3 | £ | 
Hence both in the Brain and out of it there is 
a pleaſamt Flux of Spirits. I”, | 
„ 


IWhat 


ab 
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' What is Deſpeir, and how does that affe 
5 | 


Deſpair is an Affection ariſing from the Appre- 


benfon of ſome Good, and the Impoſſibility of 


obtaining it. 

Here the Spirits are as it were impriſoned in 
the Brain, ſo that they do not by turns conftringe 
the Hearr, as they ought, but the Blood in a man- 
ner ſtagnating in it and the neighbouring Veſſels, 
3 a Senſe of Straitneſs, and a Kind of 

union.” 

Do not the Aﬀetions of the Mind very much 
aft upon the Brain, the Motion of the Spirits, and 
the Motion of the Heart? bes 

It certainly appears from what has been already 
ſaid, that thereby the Brain and Flux of animal 
Spirits are much affected, but moſt of all the 
Motion of the Heart, which is made by their In- 


flux, and the Circulation of the Blood. 


is it that the Soul does not, or very little 


at moſt, govern thoſe Affections? 


Becauſe, as it has been already ſaid, they chief- 


ly depend upon the Motion of the Heart and 
Blood, 


which depends upon the Influx of animal 
Spirits from the Brain chiefly into the Par Vagum, 
which the Soul has not an Influence over, bur is 
involuntary, as has been above ſhown. Yet ſo 
much it is, that ir occaſions ſome light Commo- 
tions of Spirits in the Brain, and changes the 
Motion of the Heart, partly becauſe the Paſſa- 
ges of thoſe Nerves are opener, and their origi- 
nal Branches more numerous, and partly al ſo be- 
cauſe there is a mutual Tranſmiſſion and Commu. 
mon of Spirits between the Brain and Cerebe/lum, 


for 


— 
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for the the animal Spirits being put in Mation in 
the Brain, thoſe in the Cerebellum are preſently 
ſtirred up, and thruſt forward into the Par Vagum, 
and hence is the Reaſon why in Love, Sorrow, 
and other Affections of the like kind, the Spirits 
are thrown. out in greater Plenty from the Brain, 
Into the Par Vagwn, and other Nerves ſerving to 
ſome of the natural Functions. 

In Hatred the Soul reſtrains them in the Brain; 
for while the Soul one, it joins with living Ob- 
jets, or covets to dwell upon the Idea. of the 
Thing beloved, from whence ariſe joyous. and calm 
Thoughts; and it draws forth the Spirits. to pre- 
ſerve the Ideas, and form new ones of the ſaid 
Object; in the piQuring of which the Soul is 
wonderfully moyed by them ; from which it fur- 
ther happens that the animal Spirits moved in the 
Brain, ſucceffively ſupply them to the Cerebellun, 
and thence preſs them forward into the Par Va- 

Fun whence all the natural Actions are quickned, 
But in Hatred, when the Soul avoids the Idea of 

an Objed, the Spirits are more ſparingly thruſt 
forward from the Brain into the Cere wm, and 
_ . thence into the Nerves, upon which ſach Changes 
happen in the Body as are contrary to thoſe which 
follow upon Love. | | 
How are the Spirits diſturbed ? | 

The Motion of the Spirits in the Brain are di- 
ſturbed both by inward N Senſation, 
which when they are ung ake more lively Im- 

eſſions upon the Soul, and thereby of the Object 
in the Brain; (whether it be from the pure No- 
rice of the Soul, which happens without the AF 
- ſtance of Spirits, and — comes not 2 


/ 
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der a 'Phyfirian's Enquiry, or is ſubjett to the 
Senſes: Notice, I do not enquire.) "| © 7 
For as ſoon as the Soul is apprehenſive of any. 
Good or Evil, to follow this or that Action, im- 
mediately the Imagination is encreaſed by a great» 
er Influx of Spirits, whereby it makes ſuch Diſ- 
coveries as either confirms its firſt Notices, or 
farms new ones, and confirms the Certainty of 
the enſuing Good or Evil; by which the Variety 
of Motion of the Animal Spirits in the Brain is 
alſo communicated to the natural Spirits in the Cz- 
rebellum : In which Changes the Diverſity of the 
external Object does much; from which diiterent- 
Paſſions ariſe ; notwithſtanding which at diti: rent 
Times, different Operations may be producd in 
the ſame Subject, and from the ſame Objec. 
Are not ſeveral other Afﬀettions reducible 
eto? Cs | 
Jes many, which produce the ſame FffeQts in the 
Body, and which depend upon rhe ſame Reaſons, 
ſuch is III-Will, which is a certain Averſion, or 
Alienation of one from another: And Piry, which 
is a Sorrow for another's Misfortnne. He that 
requires more herein, let him have Recourſe to 
Phyſicks. . 
Ho do the Paſſions of the Mind differ from 
one another ? | 
They are not really to be diſtinguiſhed, either 
from one another, or from other Senſations, for 
in Strictneſs ir is the Soul which defires any Thing 
as a Good, or avoids it as an Evil; but they only. 
differ according to the greater Influx of Spiritsin 
one, and a leller and {lower Motion of them in 
the other. = 
But 
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Bur from Senſation, with regard to the Quan. 
| — of Spirits, and the Changes made upon the 


| Cannot alſo the Paſſions of the Mind be termed 
external Aﬀions? 

Although the Paſhons of the Mind are internal 
animal Actions, yet ſometimes they may be reck- 
oned as external 2 — as therein the Mind is 

influenced by external Objects. 
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Part the Third. 
CHI 

Of Things contrary to Nathrt. 
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9 2 N e * HAT are the Things cons» 


n BY trary.to Nature? | 
52 75 DD They are ſuch Things 
Wo 2N S 2s are deſtructive to the 
N A @ Conſtitution of a living 
"OE 2 5 How many are reckoned 
n | Contrary to Nature as Ge. 
L nerali 
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rale, under which all others may be er 
They are three; a Diſeaſe, the Cauſe of a 
Diſeaſe, and the Symptoms of a Diſeaſe. 


Under which all other Things contraxy to Na- 
ture may be reckon'd. 


illuſtrate them? 
Les, very much. 

Would it not therefore be more to your Purpoſe 
to mention ſome of thaſe Things which are agree. 
able td Nature, befor you treat of what is contra- 

tou? | By 
® You ſay well, for the eſſential Difference of 
a Diſeaſe ariſes from thence, and ſo Things con- 
trary to Nature, and agreeable to Nature will mu- 
tually illuſtrate one another. Therefore I ſay that 
Things agreeable to Nature are three (as the 
Number of what is * to Natute is the 
ſame) Health, the Cauſe of Health, and the Ef- 
fs of Health. | 

What is Health ? | 

It is that Conſtitution of a living Body which 
is agreeable to Nature, and by which all the A- 
\Qtions are duly performed. | | 

: Ought not all the Aﬀions to be rightly perform- 
arr - . - | 

As a Perſon is ſaid to be in Health, they ought 
all to be rightly performed, and if there be the 


| 4 For Health is the Good of every Conſtitution, 
And it is ſo from a perſect Cauſe, but it is bad 
upon every Defect. Vf 


That 


Do not Contraries oppoſed to each other, belp to 
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leaſt Defect that Perſon then ceaſes to be well. 
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. do you here underſtand by the Conſtitu- 
tion: | | 
The Conſtitution is, what reſults from a due 
Temper, Conformation, and Agreement of all the 
Parts of the Body, by which we are enabled 
tightly to perform all our Actions. 2 
It cannot be taken for the Union of the Soul 


with the Body, for that is in ſuch as are dif- 


eaſed, where the Actions cannot be rightly per- 
formed. | 4 3 3 
' What do you mean by the Actions being rightly 
performed ? ” ER 
It is a Power of performing ſuch Actions as are 


convenient to the natural State, upon Choc, bie 
not convenient to every thing of a univ.r12} Na- 
ture, whence according to the Conſtitution of the 


Stomach or Eye of an old Perſon, although it di- 
geſts ſlowly, or ſees dimly, yet with reſpect to 
old Age there may be Health; bur ir cannot be ſo 
with Youth, for here it is indeed no otherwiſe 
than as the natural State of Old Age does require 
and admir of. 23 

What is the Subject of Health? 


| A Living Body, and its Parts, as well ſolid as 


Does not Health conſiſt in a certain Mean which 
is not ſimple and permanent? 
Health does conſiſt in a certain Moderation, or 
Mean, which notwithſtanding is not abfolutely li- 
mited and indivifible, but admits of Latitude and 


Difference. For every particular Conſtitution has 
its Medium, according to which its Health is to 


be eſtimated; ſo the Health of a phlegmatick. 


Perſon is of one Kind, of a chollerick Perſon a- | - 
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nother; one ſort in Louth, and another in Age; 
as there are various Differences of op and 
Health in 


Conſtitutions, and different Regards of 


_ this or that Perſon. 


In like manner the Health of a fimiliar Part 
is one Thing, as not ſuitable to an Organical, 
and that of an organical Part another, as not a- 


Steeing to that of a ſimiliar Part; for the firſt 


requires a due Temperament and Agreement of 
Particulars ; but the latter only a due Conforma- 
tion, that is, a juſt Seize, Number, Figure, and 
Situation, and moreover, a due Proportion to 


one another. | 


- Laſtly, The Health of the Whole is different 
from that of a Part; for more is required for the 


Former than the latter; and a Man may be under 


Diſorder in the Whole, but yet well in ſome parti- 


cular Parts. 


* What is therefore required to the Health of the 


| whole 2 


A due Temper of all the Parts, due Confor- 
mation, and due Agreement, for theſe being en- 
Joy'd,, all the AQtions will be rightly perform. 
= | 


From what has been ſaid, it appears, that a 


| healthful Body, and a Body well tempered, or 
of a juſt Conformation, are not the ſame, as there 


is more required to Health, than to a good Tem- 
per only, or a good Conformation ; and a Man 
may be in good Temper, and not in Health, that 
is if. there be not a due Conformation, bur ſome 
Error in the Magnitude, or Number, Fipure, or 
Situation of che particular Parts. 


In 
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In like manner, a Perſon. may, on ; the other 
fide, be of a good Conformation, but not of a 
good Temperament. 

What o you underſtand by the Cauſe Cl 

Health? 

The Cauſe of Health from what has been ſaid, 
appears to be a good Temperament of the firſt 
Qualities, and a due Conformation, and Agreement 
ot all the Parts of the Body. 25 

What do you under fans by the Conſequences of 
Health, or its Effeds ? 

"The Conſequences are Action, Excretion and 


Retention, and the ſimple Operations of the whole 
in due Order, | 


> 
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Of « Diſeaſe, 
THAT is a Diſeaſe? 


| Diſcaſe is the preternatural Conſtitution 
of a living Body, in which all the Actions cannot 


be regularly performed. 


What do you underſtand by the Conſtitution ? 


- Jo the fas Senſe ax we ſaid before of the Con 


ſtitution in a healthful State, ſo on the Reverſe, 
here is ſomething to be. underſiood, reſulting ſrom 
an undue Temper, Conformation, and Agreement 
of Parts, by which fome Action is amiſs, or 
ill performed at leaſt ; and by which we are ren- 
dred unfit for the Performance of thoſe Act ions 
which are ſuitable to our natural State. 
Does a Diſeaſe ſuppoſe a Fault in all the A- 
lions ? | | 
It is ſaid, not by which all, but ſome. of the 
AQions are ill performed, for to a Diſeaſe it is 
not neceſſary that all the Actions ſhould be out 
of order, but one only is ſufficient; for every 


Defect is bad. . 
Mat ſfienifes the Preternatural, in the Defi- 
 pution? | | 


Ir excl”; tha Corſtirurica, of old Perſons and 
right, 


* Wla, fp 4 3 


| and if it undergoes any Diſtempers, ir is frc 
Fault of the Body, or Organs, in which it per- 
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right, becauſe indeed it is according to the Courſe 


of Nature, at ſuch Ages: 
What is the Subjet# of a Diſeaſe ? 5 
A living Body; its ſolid and fluid Parts, thoſe 
particularly which are out of Order. 
I, not the Soul alſo the Subject of Diſeaſes ? 
(N. 3.) The Rational Soul was ain) parſed, 
rom the 


forms irs Operations, as long as it is joined 10 
the Body. f | ay | 


Note. 


I] do not here take Notice of | Diſeaſes from an 
undue Temperament, or from an undue Confor- 
mation, and from a Solution of Unity, becauſe 


they Proper belong to Chyrurgery, where it is 


profeſſedly diſcourſed concerning Wounds, Ul. 
cers, Fractures, and Fiſſures.. ; 
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CHAP. UI. 
Of Univerſal aud Particular Diſeaſes, 


T TOW are Diſeaſes divided, according to the 
Part affelted ? 1 
A univerſal Diſeaſe is one Thing, and a parti- 
cular Diſeaſe another; a proper Diſeaſe one thing, 
and what is common another; the Difference is 
allo the ſame between internal and external. 
pat is a Univerſal Diſeaſe ? 
That which affects the whole Body, as a Fea- 
ver, Cachexy, Anaſarca, Cc. | 
_  Nore, It is not required to a Univerſal Diſeaſe, 
that all the Actions, that is natural and animal, 
ſhould be in Diſorder, for it is not eaſy to hurt 
one without injuring the other, becauſe they mu- 
tually depend upon one another. 
What is a particular Diſeaſe? TY ee 
hat which affeQs only one Part, as a Hydroce: 
phalus, Pleuriſy, Ec. f 
What is an external Diſeaſe ? 
What afteQs the external Parts. 
. What is an internal Diſeaſe? | 
That which affects only the internal Parts, 28 
. he Stone, Dyſentery, &. 
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CO c 8e REARED 


C H A 1 2 IV. 
Of C ont ageous Diſeaſes. 


WAIT HAT is a Contageous Diſeaſe ? 


That which by Contagion is propogated 
from one Body to coup as the Plague, . 


Fox, Conſumption, Canine Madneſs, Itch, Cc. 


What 1s a Contagion ? „ 

An infectious Effluvium or Steam, ariſing from 
a Diſeaſed Body; diſtin& from Seed, or the Ali- 
ment and Milk of the Fætus, by which alſo a 
Diſeaſe may be carried from one Body to another. 


Ob ſervation. 


Contagion as a kind of a Seminary or Nurſery 
of Diſeaſes, and is ſuch as ought under a very - 
{mall Bulk to contain its whole Energy and Sub- 


ſtance; and from a defect herein it happens that 


2 Diſeaſe proves not Contageous, notwithſtand- 
ing which all Diſeaſes ſend out ſome kind of 


Euvia. 


Why in the Definition is. it ſaid, diſtindt from 
Seed! and why from a diſtempered Body? 

Ir is faid to be diſtin from Seed, becauſe a 
Diſeaſe propogated in the firſt Conformation — 
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thence is called Hereditary, as alſo that which 
is communicated to the Fætus with the Nouriſh- 
ment; ard again what the Child receives from its 
Milk, is termed Connutritious. | 
low is a Diſeaſe ſaid to be Contagious from any 
Contagion? ._ | 
Not becauſe it is firſt produced from a Contz- 
gion, (for a ſudden Plague is a contagious Diſtem. - 
per, yet not produced as from a Contagion) but 
| E it is ſuch as communicates the Contagion, 
and carries it from one Body to another. bo 
Is a Contagion the ſame in all as a Defilement ? 
It is not ſo in the general, forthis is of a larger 
Extent, for there are Defilements, or Infections 
which are not Contageous; as ſome Poiſons from 
Animals, and Plants, or from poiſonous Caverns ; 
or from Dead Bodies, and other PutrefaQions, 
which are not properly Contagious, eſpecially 
when they do not ariſe from deſeaſed Bodies, not 
are produced in Perſons by the like Diſeaſe. * 
I. all Contagion from Putrefaltion? 
It is often ſo, but not always, for ſome things, 
without Putrefaction, may ſeveral ways be ſo ex- 
alted and figured in the Body, as to acquire the 
Force of a Contagion. The Nature of a peftilen- 
tial Contagion, is known from its Effects to confilt 
in a certain Poignancy (V. B.) as from ſome thing 
bf the Figure of cutting Inſtruments, and why 


may not chen ſuch like Figures be produced from 


the Particles of our Bodies upon Putrefaction. 
Cannot a Contagion be produced in aLiving Body? 
Yes, from the Blood, Semen, or other Humours; 
from whence it appears how different it is, nay, 
almoſt impoſſible to ſay whether a Deſeaſe is con- 
N | tagious 
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tagious from any external Contagion here or there, 

or rather whether it be not produced from within. 

© Does not a Contagion proceed out of a Body ſes + 
veral ways, and alſo received ſo? „ 

A Contagion proceeds from a diſtempered Body 
ſeveral ways, as by the Pores of the Skin, with 
the Breath, Spitle, Fæces, Urine, Matter, Fe. 

But it infinuares it ſelf into a Body, either with 
the inſpired Air, or by the Pores of the Skin; and 
that again after divers ways, as the Contagion 
may be ſuch as not to be communicated but by 
immediate Contact, as that in canine Madneſs ; 
others are propogated, by the Cloaths, Cc. as in 
the Itch, and Leproſy ; again another ſort is pro- 
ted to a great diſtance in the Air, as the 
e, 
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1 155 Immiſfion of the contagious Particles into 
the Body ſufficient to bring them into Action, or is 
ay thing further required? 
An Agent does not act equally upon any Sub- 
je; but upon that only as is diſpoſed to be influ- 
enced by ir, there is therefore required in a Body 
- a peculiar Diſpoſition, that the Contagion conve- 
niently lodge 1n it, and may be encouraged; and 
ſuch a one, that without ir, it often happens that 
one Man may transfer the Contagion to another, 
and not be ſeized with the ſame Diſeaſe himſelf, 
but — it through the Habit of the Body, 
1 rine, Spitle, Cc. Sometimes alſo a 
ontagion will lurk ſometimes in the Blood with- 
out diſcovering any diſorder, becauſe the conta- 
gious Miaſms are ſuch, as are fitted only to affect 
the more denſe Parts, becauſe they quickly fly a- 
Way by the Pores; ſome again are ſuited only 
to 


1 — . adh...oro 


De G 
to the tenderer Parts, becauſe they are not able 
= ; — themſelves into ſuch as are more 

id. bis 
But where there is a ſuitable Diſpoſition in the 
Conſtitution, that is, ſuch a Confomity of Bulk 
and Figure, &c. then the Contagion infinuates its 
ſelf through the Pores of the Skin into the Blood 
and other Parts of the Body, and there acts its 
Part, and generates in thoſe Parts, Corpuſcles of 
its own Nature; 'and from hence is to be had the 
Reaſon, why the Contagion of a Conſumption, 
for Example, ſhould moſt readily be communica- 
ted from Brother to Brother, and thoſe of the ſame 
Blood, Oc. and why rather from the Lungs to 
the Lungs than to other Parts of different Con- 
formarions ; or why it ſooner A ffects by its corro- 
five Qualities in others the Skin, or Liver, than 
the Lungs; for the Pores of thoſe in Affinity are 

more ſimilar to one another, as alſo the Particles 
by them produced; and the ſame is to be ſaid of 
the fimilar Parts in different Perſons, as for Ex- 
ample, of the Lungs of Peter and of the Lungs 
of Paul, whence the Miaſms ariſing trom a con- 
ſamprive 'Perſon, by the fimilitude of Figures 
and Pores produce Conſumptions in others, and 
from one in a Dyſentery, a Dyſentery, Cc. 

Note, Hence gather that one Body may affect 
many others, and yet remain equally affected it 
ſelf as before. i . 
hat is a Diſeaſe that 1s not Contagious ? 

That which is not propagated by Contagion 
from one: Body to another, as a Wound, or 
Fainting. 8 hes | 
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CHAP. V. 


Of 4 Pandemical, Epidemical, Oy Di- 
ſtemper, and of Sporadick Ln, 4. 


HAT are Diſtenpert which are common or 
Pandemical ? 


They are ſometimes They veal ſeve- 
Diſeaſes of the ſame e ral Countries, at the 
Kind, | ) ſame Time. 
What ts an It ariſes from a)? great many - 
E 3 common Cauſe, 5 Pla pr K 75 
| ue Jand invades, the ſame Time 


What is an E ant Diſeaſe ? 


It is the common 9 As theScurvy in Hol. 
Diſeaſe of a Conutry ( land, the Rickets in 
atiſing from ſome England, the * in 
common Cauſe. J Poland. 


What are Sporadical Diſeaſes? 
When Diſeaſes ofa 1 As the 


different kind, invade ( .Pleuriſy; 
the ſame Country n 
dat the ſame Time. Opthalmy 
* | | That 


That theſe things may the better appear, I ſay 
that thoſe Diſeaſes which are common to Regions 
are called Pandemica!; .and they are Diſeaſes of 
the ſame ſort which ſeaſe a great many at the ſame 
Time in ſeveral Places, L 
Of Pandemical, there are Epidemical and En. 
An Epidemical Deſeaſe is that which ariſes 
m ſome common Cauſe, is peculiar to no par- 
ticular Country, and invades a great many in the 
fame Place, at the ſame Time, as the Plague, 
Quinſey, Epidemical Pleuriſy, Cc. 
Obſerve, it is ſaid iar to no particular 
Country, to exclude thoſe which are Endemical. 
Obſerve ſecondly, that it is ſaid, from ſome 
common Cauſe, as from the Pofitions of the 
\ Heavens, Conſtitution of the Air, and from an 
unwholſome Diet. | 5 
An Endemical Diſeaſe, ariſes from ſome com- 
mon limited to a peculiar Country, as the 
Scurvy to Holland, the Pox to India, the Quinſey 
amongſt che Alps, the Evil in Spain, Oe. 
The common Cauſe of this is the Air, Situation, 
owe and way of Living peculiar to this or 
Sporad ich Diſeaſes are diſperſed abroad, of 
different kinds, and more than one ſeaſes a Perſon 
in the ſame Place at the ſame Time; as the Pleu- 
Tiſy and an Opthalmy, which although they are 
both Inflamations, yet by Phyſicians, as they are 


in different Parts, and —_— different SyMP- | 


tones, they are reckoned of different Kinds. 
| 
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5 CHAP. VI. | 

f Of « Diſeaſe, ſhort or long, accute or 
— 1 not accute. DT | 
the 


ROM the Continuance, a Diſeaſe is ſaid to · 
be ſhort or long. | 


What is « ſhort Diſeaſe ? | 

Which ſoon comes to an End; as an Ephemera, 
or a burning Feaver. e 

What is a long Diſea ſe? 8 

That which is of a long continuance, as an 
intermitting Quartan, a Dropſy, Palſy, Epilepſy, 


om- that is not ſpeaking of the Fir only, but the 
the continuance of their returns, from which in this 
nſey as well as in all other Diſeaſes their length is 
determined. 195 
ion, VN. B. Frem the Continuance and Height, it 
> Of is faid to be Accute or not Accute. 
What is an accute Diſeaſe ? 
of Which in a ſhort time comes to an End, and is at- 
Fon tended with Danger ; and therefore is a Species 
leu- of ſhort Diſeaſes: As indeed every accute Diſeaſe 
are 1s ſhort, but not e contra; for every ſhort one is 
are _ Accute, as an Ephemera is ſhort, but without 
Anger. © | | 


How many + ores of accute Diſeaſes are there? 
Four kinds, as they differ in degree and accuteneſs. 
The firſt is extreamly accute, which 3 
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the third, and at furtheſt the fourth day, as 3 
- ſevere Apoplexy, or a peſtilential Feaver. 
Secondly, very Accute, which laſts at the moſt 
but till the ſeventh day, as a burning Feaver. 
Thirdly, indifferently Accute, which will laſt 
to the twenty'th day, as a continued burning 
——_ | 
_  . * Fourthly, but a little Accute, which laſts to 
the forty*th day. 5 
But the two laſt are hardly to be called Accute, 
becauſe they are not ſhort. 
What is a Diſeaſe that it not Accute ? 
That which does not come quickly and with 
hazard to a Concluſion: Such is every one that is 
long and is without danger: 


A P, 


CHAP, VIL 
Of 4 mild and 4 malignant Diſeaſe, 
WIR is a mild Diſeaſe ? e 


That which is attended with its ordinary 
Sympromes, as a Tertian, which is attended with 
its uſual Symptomes. 

What is a Malignant Diſeaſe ? 


— 2 is attended with Symptomes worſe 
What is the Mos Motbi ?. l 
By it is meant that ſtate in which a Diſeaſe 


leaves the Body, by the Symptomes which have 
been common or not common thereto, and upon 


which 4 Diſeaſe is faid to be boni or mali Moris. 


Whence proceeds a bad Iſſue of a Diſeaſe ? 


From its being attended with ſome unaccuſtom- 


ell vitiared Matter, that is, That the morbid Mat- 


tet has been too aduſt, or too much pnrrified, c. 
bur this is not to be charged upon theBody affected, 
although from irs Weakneſs, or Diſpoſition, fre- 

ly Symptomes ariſe worſe than uſual, as 


from a gentle Feaver we ſometimes ſee Syncope's 
and greivous Vomitings; and indeed fo far it thay 


be termed a high Diteaſe , but comparatively. 
How does a malignant Diſeaſe differ from 4 
contagious Diſeaſe ? 
I fay chat they —_— exceed one , ; 
| N for 


for the Plague is both malignant and contagious, 
& a Tertian, as it has Symptomes much worſe than 
what are peculiar to ĩt may be malignant but not 
contagious. 8 x 
Is not every contagious Diſeaſe malignant ? 
By no means; - far a Diſeaſe may be contagious 
and not malignant; as ſome kinds of the Itch. 
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C HAF. VII. 
Of great and ſmall Diſeaſes. 


Bſerve; A Diſeaſe is faid to be great or lit- 
tle according to its Height. 


of 


— 


in two Reſpelts ? 


afflicted, and with this veiw a Diſtemper may be 
aid to be great that is in it ſelf bur ſmall, as a 
Feaver in it ſelf not great, or leſs than another 
Diſtemper, yet if it be conſidered as it affeQs a 
CHA or a weaker Perſon it may be ſaid to be 
ong. | ; 


dum ſe 25 8 , * . 

bat is @ Diſeaſe great in ſelt:?ꝛ 
That which is ſtriQly great, is ſuch as waſts the 
ſtrength and endangers the Patient. 825 hf 


Tom 
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It not the Height of a Diſtemper to be confilered | 
Ves, fitft of all with Regard to the Perſon 


Secondly, it may be ſaid to be great, . Secun- 


0 AA co 6 bo _ 
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From what Grounds does a Diſeaſe prove 


great? N | 
From two Cauſes, vis. from the conſiderable- 


neſs and uſe of the Parts affected, as if it be the 


Brain, Heart, or Stomach, Cc. or where a Diſ- 
eaſe is intenſively or extenſively- 8 As if it 

be an Inflamation (which in it ſelf is not a great 
Diſeaſe) in an integtal Part, as a Leg, or Arm, 


or if it be in the Hand only, or a part of ir, ſo 


it be intenſe enough to threaten a Gangrene. 
Is a gneat Diſeeſe the ſame as a vehement one? 
By no means, for the laſt has ſomething in it 
of a much higher Nature, than what is meerly 
at. | | | | 
What is 4 Diſeaſe, in its ſelf, ſmall ? 
That which 4 <4 apt to pull down the ſtrength, 
and threaten Death, as an Ephemeral Feayer, or 
a Teneſmus, | 2 | , 


r 
Of primary Diſeaſe, or idiopathical; and of 
4 cr, or Fata Diſeaſes. 


1 k H AT is a primary or idiopathical Diſeaſe? 
VV That which is properly a Diſeaſe per ſe, 
and has no dependance' upon another, and there- 
fore requires à peculiar method of Cure; as ati 


_ . 


 obſtruQtion of the Kidneys by the Stone. 


What is 4 ſecondary Diſeaſe, or that which is by 


mpathy 2. 1 
That which depends upon ſome other, and there. 
fore does not require a particular Cure; as 2 
Delirium upon an Inflammation of the Diaphragm, 
for rhe Delirium ariſes from that Inflammation, 
nd therefore does not require a particular Cure, 
becauſe upon a removal of the other that will 

alfo ceaſe. _ . 5 

hat do you underſtand by Sympathy? 
That Conſent by which the Parts affect and are 
affected by one another; it is nothing elſe than a 
Compaſſion of the Parts with one another. 

N hat, and of bow many Parts is this Compaſſion ? 
kia is an Affection of the ſame, or of a different 
ind. | | 

Of rhe ſame, when a Part is corrupted by ano- 
ther corrupted Part. 85 | 
Ob a different, when a Part is convulſed by the 


Pundture of a Nerve, CHAP, 


-S ; *Y 2 Y 
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be diſcovered a 


Of an Hereditary Diſeaſe 


JKT HAT is an Hereditary Diſeaſe? 


That which is propogated to the Child 


by the Seed or Nouriſhment in the Womb, from 
a Parent obnoxious to the ſame Diſtem oh 


hy in the Definition is is ſaid Qbnoxious? 
To ſay that a Diſeaſe is Hereditary, it is not ng: 
ceſſary that the Parents ſhould actually be infe&- 


ed with it, or that he ever had or ever muſt have 
it, for by a peculiar way of Living, ſuch Diſeaſes 


may be kept under, and ſometimes deſtroyed; 


but its ſufficient that the Parents are obnoxious 


to Diſeaſes of ſuch a kind; that is, That they 
are deſpoſed thereto, either from themſelves or 
their Anceſtors ; upon which Grounds alſo a 


-Poſteriry may fall into Diſeaſes unknown to their 


Parents. 
Ir it neceſſary to an Hereditary Diſeaſe that it 


ſbew it ſelf at its. finſt Riſe ? 


No, for ſometimes it firlt appears when Per- 


ſons Ire full grown, becauſe that morbid Diſpo- 


ſition impreſſed 1 the Infant might then firſt 
d brought into Action; either 

from ſome change in the way of Living, or in 
the Temperament; 1 ſome external Cauſes, 
5 3 | or 
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or laſtly from ſome Diſpoſition of the Blood and 
ſolid Parts, for want of which before that ori- 


yard es 


ginal defilemert might be kept under, or con- 


cealed, 

So we ſee an Hereditary Conſumption to diſ- 
cover it ſelf fiſt at the twenty fourth, thirty*th, 
or thirty fixth Year, fo alſo we find the Small 
Pox, arifing from the Impurity of maternal Blood, 


not to appear in the Offspring until the eighth, 


tenth, twelveth Lear or more; and ſo of ſeveral 


Can you further explain where this original 
Taint lies hid ſo long, bow it is flirred up, what 
it it in it ſelf, and how it is impreſſed upon ihe 
Child? | | 
To the firft-I Anſwer, That it may continue ſo 
long concealed in the ſolid Parts, or mixed with 
the Blood, or wrapped up in its more flexile Parts; 
until by the Bloods greater Efferveſcency it is exal- 
ted, and ſtirred up in thoſe Faſtneſſes in which 
it has ſo long been hid, and waſhed out and ta- 
ken up again by that Maſs; or if it lies concealed 
before in it, by its Efferveſcency or greater Deſo- 
lation it is fer looſe, and thrown upon any Part 
that is fit for its Reception. 


To the ſecond I Anſwer, That this lnfection is 


ſome Corpuſcle, or Corpuſcles, which ariſes from 


ſome Dileaſe of the Parent, or from ſome of its 


diſtempered Parts at leaſt; and is by the Blood 
thrown upon the Teſticles, or carried to the 
Womb with the Chyle or Blood. In this as in 
a ſeed is contained the whole eſſence of the Di- 


ſemper, and by reaſon of irs figuration, when put 


- Into Motion, of prodigious Activity; as we have 
inte 2. O prodig | 73 beforg 


r . TO SPRITES . ] wu . RIP RIP * 
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before ſaid of a Contagion, from which it dif- 
fers no further than in the concurrent Symptomes 


% 
- 


of the Diſeaſes which it produces. 
Io the third, That firſt of all this is carried to 
the Teftes of both Sexes with the Blood, and by 
reaſon of its Smalneſs and Activity eafily inſinu- 
ares it ſelf into the female Egg or Seed, as into. the 
ſemenal Veſſels of the Male, and thereby infeAin 
the Seed, and with it going into the Formation & 
the Fetus, it there leaves its vitious Impreſſions. 
Nor does it obje& any thing that in ſpeaking of 
the Seed, I ſpeak of it as going into the Forma- 
tion of the Ferus; for it is not ſo much meant of 


its thicker Part, as of a certain fine Aura, or Spi- 


rit which. ariſes from it, and concurs therein, and 
enters the Ovaries, or Female Teftes, This pater- 


nal Taint or Semenarium by its extraordina 


ſubtilty eafily joyns with the ſeminal Spirit, or 
ealily at leaſt raiſes it ſelf up with that to the 
Ovaries, whence the Fætus is generated. 

But that this Hereditary defilement may be made 
upon the Ferus by the maternal Nouriſhment or 
Blood, is not to be called in Queſtion, © 

In like manner the Chyle, with which the Fatzs 


is nouriſhed, is made in the Mother, and carried 
_ thtough her Veſſels. But the Blood goes into the 
nouriſhment of the Womb, which although it does 


not nouriſh the Ferzs, yet by its continual Vapours 


into the Placenta and Cavity of the Womb, it 
may eaſily give a Taint to the Chyle, Sh 


EZ 35 What 


_ 
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What are the Diſeaſes which are generally thought 
to be Hereditary, although it cannot be poſſitively 
affirmed that this or that particularly is o? 

They are a great many, but theſe are the chief: 
The Gout, Stone, Apoplexy, Melancholly, and 


Conſumprion ; though it is very uncertain, when 


we ſee any. one labouring with either of thoſe 
 Difeales, whether it was derived from the Parents 
becauſe it may ariſe fiom the Patients own fault; 
and there fore at the moſt we have but a bare ſuſ- 
Picion, chat becauſe the Parents had the fame 
Diſtemper, it is in any particular Perſon Here- 


„„ 13 
. What Diſeaſes are thoſe which are not He 
D 3 


© Thoſe wich are not transfuſed toPoſterity hy 
the Seed, or maternal Nouriſhment of Parents ob- 
poxious to the fame, as a Wound, AJA. 
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CHAP, XI. 


th Time, F Th — 
if 4 e ries N. 32s 


It is 92 Time WY TOE remarka. 
teration U teration is ac- 
to the di kent Attivity of the morbid 
latter; and on the other fide, is further known 
* Inteafion or Remiſſion of the Symp- 


Wine; is _— Ins of a whole Diſeaſe, and how 
ic it diſtingu 


R. is yo coco takes in the whole Courſe of i 
the Diſeaſe, and is fourfold, viz. the: Beginning, 


Is is the Tine of a Diſeaſe ? 


 Encreaſe, State and Declenſion. The pe graning 
of every Diſeaſe is, when it begins fiſt 


afand whilſt the vital Offices rela 
and e vi ae not as 
Injured. The Encregſe, when the Fi 
very much, but yet not in the greateſt Degree diſ- 
ordered. The State is its Height, when the Fun. 
tions are moſt out of Order. The Dec/enfion is, 
when the Diſeaſe ceaſes to difturb the vital A- 


1 
be Beginnin Diſeaſe taken 
. Senſe * 12 e hien r, the — 
eoph T3008 


ions are 


et much 


& - 


The common People call that the Beginning, 


wherein the Diſeaſe is firſt felt, but with us it is 
divifible into many Days, eſpecially in long Di- 
ſtempers | ; 

2 theſe faur Stages obſervable in every Diſ. 
eaſe? 5 
Jes, abſolutely, whether they tend to Life, gr 
Death, or are treated with Medicines, or not; 
But thoſe Times are very unequal; becauſe ſome 
Diſeaſes ſooner finiſh their whole Courſe, and 
conſequently their. Stages are. ſhorter, eſpecially 
it they be under good Management. 

Bur vulgarly ſpeaking concerning the Time of 


a Diſeaſe, that is, meaſuring it according to its 


wonted Duration, it may be ſaid, that ſome Dif. 


eafes, haye not four Stages, for ſome are by pro. 


| Means quite cured in the very Beginning and 
Encreaſe of the Diſtempers, and others in the 
Encreaſ or Height. | Sr Nn 


- 


Dyfeaſe ? e 
No, eſpeciallyof the Diſeaſe of which that is 
'a proper D:clenfion, for the cauſe is then overcome 
or expelled ; but a Perſon may indeed then dye 
of fome other Diſeaſe falling in juſt at that 
Time, ot from a Defect of ſome Neceſſaries to 
rene 
What is the particular Time of a Diſeaſe 


Do Perſons ever dye in the Declenſion of the 


That which takes in the! Conrinuance of a Pa. 
A 5.65 *» = "+a; $28 N 4 1 3 7 5 


" 


roxiſm. | | 
What is a Paroxiſm?  __ 1 25 
Ir is a periodical Attack or Aggravation of a 
Diſeaſe. So the Fit of a Tertian, is that Space in 
every third Day wherein the Feaver rages; — 
beg | tha 
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that has truly its Beginning, Encreaſe, Height and 


Declenfion, according to the Condition. of the ; 


Rc” 3 
What ir the Period of a Diſeaſe ? 

It is that Space of Time between rhe Bepin- 

ning of the paſt Fit, and the Beginning of the 


next. 13 * FT 2 SN | | . 1 
Whence a Period differs from a Paroxiſm in 
this, that a Paroxiſm is only a Part of a Period, 
or a particular Time comprehended in that. Thoſe 
Diſeales are ſaid by Phyfitiaps to keep their Pe- 


nods, which return at ſetteld Times, v. g. as a 


quotidian, tertian, or quartan Feaver. . 

And according to this, we ſay that a Diſeaſe 

keeps its Period, either tertian, quartan, Cc. 
What is the Time of a Diſeaſe ? Has every Dif- 


eaſe its Period, or Dye? 


A Type is the Order of Intenſion or Remiffion 


in Diſeaſes ; the Form or Manner of its Periods. 


An Atrophy, or a Palſy have neither Period or 
Type, becauſe they are continually the fame. = 
What is the Revival of a Diſeaſe, and why 


does ut return after a ſhort Time? © 


It is the Return of a Diſeaſe (before healed) in 
a little Time. . 
It is ſaid after a little Time, becauſe if any one 


| ſhould be ſeized with the ſame Diſeaſe a long 


Time after its Cure, it would be look'd upon to 
be new, and not a Revival of the ſame, _ 


CHAP. 
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c H AP XII. 
Of the Cauſe of ii ond their Kinds 


Wy 4 AT is the eo « Diſoee? as 
4 The Cauſe of a Diſeaſe amongſt Phyfi- 
dans, is ſomething 15 | 


How many Cauſes are there? © 


Many, bur with Phyfitians are but of three 
— 1. & Erqcatartick. 2: Amroden, 3. Con- 


ent, - 
her is a procatartick Cauſe, and of how mary 
nds : 

A procatartick Cauſe is. manifeſt to every Body, 

That is, the Cauſe to which every Body in his 
Senſes would impute the Diſeaſe. It is*rwofold, 
internal and external, or that which is brought a 
bout either in us, or without us. 
The internal procatartick Cauſes, are all a 
e e of the : Mind, as Anger, Sadneſs, Gr 


So the Vulgar it impute — Death or Sickneſs af 
ſuch a — to Exceſs either of Joy or 
Anger, when they ſee Death. or Sickneſs immedi· 
 arely to follow thoſe Paſſions. 

The external procatartick Cauſes, are ſuch as 42 
Stone, a Sword, a Knife, a Club, the Air, Meat 
and Drink, Oe. "Ml uſed. What 
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_ What is an amecedert Cauſe, and why in the 
Definition is it ſaid, not manifeſt to every Petfon ? 
Becauſe after it is temoved; the Difeafe may 
not immediately ceaſe. Such as from too much 
Blood, the Inflainmation that is made by it in — 
ticular Part, for when that Superplus is drawn! 
[\ Phteborom , the Infla mmarion will not fudden- 
ly be gone, for that will yet retnain as long as 
the exttavafated Blood, which is the containing 
Cauſe; remains in the Part. 5 
Such is an over hs may Phlegm in the Sto- 


mach, which in various Ref produces Apo- 
plexies, by getting into the Maſs of Blood, and 
ereby to the Head. For that being removed, by 
1 2 Vothit, yer thoſe Parts which have lodged in 


the Paſſages of the Brain, may yer temain. N. B. 
Therefore the antecedent Cauſe is that which fup- 
plies the containing. | 

What is the containing Cauſe ? 

Is ſuch that upon its Removal, the Diſeaſe cea- 
ks. Such is che extravaſated Blood in an Inflam- 
mation. | 
| Can the containing Cauſe be at the ſame Time 
procatertick or antecedent ? | 

It may be the procatartick Cauſe, ſo a Thread 
binding an Artery, or a Piece of Bread too gree- 
. auy ſwallowed, cauſes an organical Diſtemper, 
af by deſtroying the Figure, for it is neceſſary that 
y or thoſe Parts ſhould be hollow, and this is evident 
edi. to every one. * 5 

But yet the containing Cauſe cannot be the ante- 
cedent.efpecially at the lame time, and of the fame 
Diſeaſe; but ihe Cauſe which was juſt now · the An- 
55 tecedent may be the containing, and e contra; ſo any 

3 | Part 
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Fart of the Blood cauſing an Inflammation in the 
Hand is the antecedent Cauſe, that is, of that 
Inflammation, eſpecially if with the reſt it flows 
through the Legs, Head, and other Parts, bur as 
it is thrown upon the inflamed Hand, and extrz. 
vaſated there, it is the containing Cauſe ; and it 
may again be made the Antecedent, if from the 
affected Part it be again taken up by the Blood, 
and encreafing its Quantity, it ſhould be again cir- 
culated with it as before. 
| Cannot there be more eaſy and plain Diviſion of 
Cee ones? A | OW 
Cauſes are ſufficiently and much plainer divided 


into external, or ſuch as are without the Body, and 


internal, or ſuch. as are produced within the Body, 
as alſo into proximate and remote - Conſult other 
Authors hereupon, as Sennertus, and the like. 


LAT, 
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UC 4. Plethora, Cacochymy, and Flatts. 


WW #4 HA Tis e preternatural Haines i 2 f 

We adjourned the handling p. n. Hu- 
mours in our Phy ology, ' becauſe that — on- 
ly things in a natural State, but here we confider 
P. u. things, and conſequently a p. u. Humour, as 
the frequent Cauſe of a Diſeaſe. A preternatural 
Humour therefore is ſomething that has n. 
injurious to us. 

Of bow many kinds is à p. n. Humour 2 

As many as the natural. 

What is a Plethora ? + 

A too great: Fulneſs or Quantity of Blood, with 
a correſpondent Proportion of other Humours. 
Does that Diviſion of a Plethora fignify any 


thing, of Fiethora ad Vaſa, and a Plethora ad Vi- | 


NS; »--. 
It is of no Uſe. It is called a Plethora ad Va aſa, 


5 when the Veſſels are too much diſtended ; and'a 


ee ad en when the Spirits are overwhelm- 


By what Means does too much Blood oppreſe the 
Spirits e | 


Becauſe when the Blood abounds in Quantity, 
it is too n and flows Jooner through. the 
Heart 3 
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Heart; whence alſo it does not fo well ferment 
in the Heart. | 3 

Befides, by ſtretching the Fibres of the Heart too 
much, by its Quantity, it weakens them, upon 
which it is thrown out but feebly, the Spirits are 
not duly made, or are too heavy, and ſo a Slug 
giſhneſs enſues in all the Actions. 

_ - Thee fotmer Divifion, of a Plethora. is of no 
Uſe, becauſe every Plethora ad Vaſa, is alſo ſo 
ad Vires, for the Veſſels cannot be too much ctou- 
ded, for there muſt be too great a Quantity of 
Blood in the Heatt to whoſe Capacity they are 
+ Proportioned, and ſo the Spirits will be oppreſſed; 

and on the other Hand the Quantity of Blood ne- 
ver leſſens the Spirits, unleſs it exceeds, and then 
it will diſtend the Veſſels, and ſuch is a Piethora 
ad Vaſe. 5 . 
What is « Cacochyny? 9 © 
It is ſome evil State of the Blood. 
Whence does it ariſe ? 18 
Not ſo much from any bad Quality of its Ingre- 
- dients, as from the ill Qualities of ſomething di- 
ſtinct ſrom it; for then the whole Maſs could not 
be thought to have its requiſite Quality or Tem. 
per, and upon that Account a Cacochymy is of 
2 kinds, as thete ate ſeveral Humours in the 
als of Blood diſtin from it which may ſome 


way or other be in Fault, either in Quality ot 


Quantity, and ſometimes the Blood it ſelf. 

_ What ir à Flatus? From what is it grnerated? 
| How diſappears ? And in what Parts do they moſt 
whe? ' IR ö 
Flaturs, or Wind are reckoned amongſt the 


pPreeternatural Humours; they chiefly ariſe from 


\ the 
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the Food, and particularly the Pituita in the 
Guts, which upon their Fermenration with the - 
Bile and pancreatick Juice, juſt as it happens upon 
the Fermentation of any other Liquids, they paſs 
into groſs and viſcid Vapours, which are thrown 
about like rarefied Air, and ftretch the Parts in 
which they are confined, until they again coaleſs, 
or are diſhpated, or ſome way ot other evacuated. 
Their Seat is chiefly in the Inteſtines, becauſe. 
there is the Matter which ſupplies them and the 
Cauſe whence they are produced, and becauſe 
they are ſcarce ever without them. 


* 


13 C H 4 P. : XIV. 
Fa Symptome in general. 


— 


HAT is a Symptome ? 


as Thirſt in a Feaver. | 
9 a Symptome to follow a Diſeaſe as its 

uſe * 

e Symptome may be alſo occafioned by ano- 
ther Symptome. 

It alſo may be ſubſequent to the Cauſe of a 
Diſeaſe, bur then it is not a true Symptome, but 
rather a Diſeaſe it ſclt. So further it may be the 
Cauſe of a Diſeaſe and a Symptome both. Every 
Diſeaſe has its peculiar St mptomes 
Mat and whence are the Differences of Symp- 

zomes ? Wo | | ; 

A true Symptome follows a Diſeaſe, as its 
Cauſe, and that is either proximate or remote. 
Whence there is a Symptome immediately ſubſe- 
quent to the Cauſe, as has been already ſaid, and 
a Symptome not directly following it; that is, 


the Sympiome of a Symptome, or a Symptome 


the immediate Effect of another; as a depraved 
Imagination, from the circular Motion of the Spi- 
rits in the Brain, which it ſelf is the Symptome of 
an organical Diſtemper, occaſioned by too great a 
Straitneſs of the optick Nerves, whereby the Spi- 

AS | its 


„ 


2 r gs wy _. 


A Symprome is a p. x, Effect of a Diſeaſe, | 


=} 
w — 
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Tits flying back fall into ſuch circular Motions, 
But a Symptome which is not truly ſo,may alſo be 
immediately ſubſequent to the Cauſe of a Diſeaſe ; 
but it is indeed then rather a Coefficient with the 


Cauſe; ſo from a thing violently corroſive ap- 


ly'd to the Fleſh, there ariſes an Ulcer, Pain, and 
tching, which are afterwards called the Sypmtomes 
of the Cauſe : Hence an Effect is brought about 
by ſome Cauſe, but a Coeffect, is an Effect of the 
original Cauſe; "dE 
That I may, in the laſt Place anſwer to the fore 
mentioned Deciſion. 
I fay, that a Symptome is divided into three ge- 


| Kinds, vi. into a diſtemper d Function; . 
Into a Faultof Excretion or Retention, and into 


a foreign or changed Quality in the Body. 
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CHAP. XV: 
Of « Diſtemper d Function. 


= HAT is a diſtemper'd Function? 


That which is not as it ought to be. 
How many Kinds are there? 


Three, as a FunQtion may three ways be inju- 


red, by Abolifhment, Diminution, and Deprava- 
tion. 
What is an abolifhed Function? 
Thar which can never be performed again, as 


Loſs of Sight, by Blindneſs ; Loſs of Motion, in 


an Apoplexy, &c. FD 
What is a diminiſhed Function? 
Which is leſs and weaker than natural, as a leſs 
Appetite in one that is ſick. 


Upon what Account is a Funfion ſaid to be dc- 
praved © 3 


Ny its having received ſome peculiar Damage, 
whether it be that it is rendred thereby more lan- 


guid or not. | 
Under which of theſe is reckoned Pain ? 
Under a depraved Function. 
What is Pain? a 
It is a troubleſome Senſation, froth fomething 
P. u. painfully affecting the Parts. 


- 


ing which conſult other Authors. 


* 


Several Objections may be here raiſed, concern- Ts 


CHAP. 


u. 


2 


ing 
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„% MT. IP: 2s 
Of the Faults in Excretion and Retention, 


Hat are the Fautts of Excretion and Retention, 
and how are they here to be underſtoodꝰ 

They are ſomething preternatural in thoſe Offi- 
ces, ariſing from ſome Diſcaſe. FL Ts 
What is meant here by Excretion and how is it 

in Fault ? N 
Wharfoever goes out of a human Body, that is, not 
only what is diſcharged from the Blood and Chyle 


in healthful Perſons, but alſo all that which is excer- 


ted by ſuch as are in Diſtempers. And this is in Fault 
either as to its whole Subſtance, or in its Quantity, 
Quality, or in the manner and time of its Excretion. 

Of bow many kinds are the Errors in Excretion 
and Retention? how can Excretion be in Fault as 


fo the whole Mattar diſcharged © and can you give 
Examples of the ſeveral Faults in Excretion 2 


The Faults herein are of five kinds; 1. From the 


whole Subſtance. 2. From the Quantity. 3. From 


the Quality. 4. From the Manner, and 5, From 
the Time of Excretion. | & oo 


That is ſaid to be wrong in its whole Subſtance, 


where it is in every reſpeCt preternatural; as the 
Stone, and Worms of the Inteſtines; conſequently 


it is not rightly aſſerted by the Schools, omne illud 
guod in corpore retinendum erat excretum ſubſtan- 


Tia peccare ; For laudable Blood is not a p. x. Sub- 
ſtance, yet its Excietion is faulty and ſympromari- 
cal; as it follows ſome Diſeaſe from th: breaking 


of the Veſſels ; and theretore the Blood it ſelf by | 


N 3 „ 
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us is reckoned amongſt the Excreta, but not as it is 
in Fault in its Subſtance, but in Quantity, Quality, 
or in the Manner and Time of its Excretion. 
Now as for Examples of all the Faults; firſt, 
there, is that where in every reſpeCt the Matter ex- 
crete is preternatural, as the Stone, Worms, and 
Caruncles. 7 ö 25 f 
From the Quantity, as too much menſtrual or 
hemorrhoidale Blood, or too little; too great a 
Diſcharge of Sced, as in a Gonorrhæa, or of Urine, 
as in a Lrabetes. | | 
From the Quality, as too fetid a Smell, or a 
P. n. Colour in the Sweat or Urine, 
From the Manner of Excretion, as the Excreti- 
tion of the Contents of the Guts by the Mouth,as 
in the Iliack Paſſion, or the Excretion of the Mei 
ſes by the Lungs. FT 
And laſtly from the Time of Excretion, as too 
quick or too ſlow a Diſcharge of menſtrual Blood, 
tc, which is the Conſequence of ſome diſtem- 
red FunQion, as will appear to every one upon 
xamination. 
Mhat is to be underſtood by a Symptomatick Ex- 
4 gretion? and that which is natural or Idiopathick ? 
RE A ſymptomatick Excretion is ſuch as happens 
= from the Irritation of a Diſeaſe, as Sweat, Looſe- 
neſs or Vomiting, &c. without any Relief to the 
Patient, and ſometimes to his Injury, the Cauſe 
ſtill remaining behind; and ſuch Excretion is bad. 
Natural idiopathical Excretion happens when 
the morbifick Cauſe is ſubdued and 1 pop that 
| _ it may be expelled by ſame proper Outletts to the 
= Fla nt of the Patient. The Stoneas is before- 


— 


aid, is an Fxcretion in every reſpect preternatural, 
The End of the Pathological Fatt. |.-; 
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* CHAT L 

? Of Phyſical Signs in genera, and ſome of 
Ws - their Kinds. 

e- ; 3 

he PO EINE HAT is aSignamongft Phy. 
iſe Px ICS ED 14 /icrans ? 

4% A Sign is ſomething ma- 
en nifeſt, by which we are 
lat - brought to the Knowledge 
he of what is more occulr, 

re- What do you underſtand in 
al, the definition by more occult? 
9 N 4 I mean, 


184 Ihe Grounds of Phyſik, 
I mean the pardculo: Conltitution of a Perſon. 
How 1s a Sign divided? 

Some Phy ficians make Diviſions and Subdivi- 
fions, Ec. and further require whether there be a. 
ny ſuch as a neutral Sign ; but I ſhall only call 
thoſe Signs which are ot the greateſt Moment and 
moſt neceſſary to be known in Practice. A Sign 
_ is divided into Diagnoſtick and Progno- 

ick. 

What is a Diagnoſtick Sign? 

Which ſhows ſomerhing preſent. 

A Prognoſtick Sign, ſhews ſomething future. 

For what are commemorative, ſalubrious, inſa- 
lubrious, ſeparable and inſeparable, proper, natu- 
ral and preternatural Signs, &. conſult Senner tus. 


Note. 
A prudent Phyficianwill take Care not to be too 
free in his Prognoſticks, leſt he gets diſgrace, but 


it is much the beſt to conceal the Prognoſtick un- 
der a general Apprehenſion of Danger. : 


\ 
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” Concerning the knowledge of 4 Diſeaſe from. 
Four Signs. 
ROM _ Signs is a Diſeaſe known ? 
I | 1. From things excreted, as a Diſpoſition 
a- 0 the Stone from Gravel in the Urine. 
tu- 2. From the Nature of the Fart: The Belly i in 
us, from Worms. : 5 
| 3. From the Nature of Pain; as an Inflamati- 
on 1 — a Throbbing Pulſe. 
4. From proper Accidents: A burning Feaver, 
| from an intenſe Heat of the whole Body, jo 
too with a blackneſs of the Tongue, and an inſatiable 
but Thirſt. 
- From what does good or inc may likewiſe 
ſome knowledge be . 


C HAF. 


Of the Knowledge of the Caule of a Diſeaſe. 


known ? | 
I, From the Temperament. From Heat, the 
Cauſe is known to be of the ſame kind. | 
2. From the Colour of the Skin. From a yellow 
Complexion it may be known thatCholler abounds, 
3. From the Age. in Old Age that the Cauſe 
is from Cold; in Youth the contrary. 
4. From the kinds of Pain. From a burning 
Pain we know that there is Choller in fault, from 
a wandring Pain, Wind. 
5. From an evident Cauſe. From high and 
pros Eating with a NINE Life, it may 
known that an over Quantity of Blood muſt be 
in Fault. £ | | 
6. From what is Excreted. So from * diſ- 
| charges of Phlegm, it is known that Phlegm is 
the Cauſe. . 1 
7. From what does Good or Hurt. Thus when 
A cooling Medicine does good it is manifeſt that 
Caule is from Heat; and ſo on the contrary. 


CHAP: 


RO M what Signs are the Cauſe of a Diſeaſe 


ww”. 


C HA P. IV. 
Of the Knowledge of the Part affected. 


RO M what Signs is known the Part affected, 
and give Examples of each? | 
1. From a diſtempered Function: The Ear is 
known to be affected from the loſs of Hearing. 
2. From the ſeat of the Diſeaſe, That the 
Spleen is diſorder'd from a Tumor in the left Side. 


3. From the kind of Pain, ſo a Membrane 


is known to be hurt from a throbbing Pain. 

4. From proper Accidents. From Sickneſs, the 
Stomach is known to be out of order, from Faint 
neſs, the Hearr. | | | 

5. From things Excreted. That the Lungs are 


affected, from pitting up bits of ſpungy. Fleſh, 


From the Contents of the Guts coming out of 
the Belly, it is known that the Guts are wounded. 
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CHAP. V. 


FE ROM what Signs is taken the knowledge 
of the Sympromes e 
Falling away in Bulk, from a Diminution of 
Nutrition. 

* diſtempered Sanguification, from a diſcoloured 


n. 

So the weakneſs of the Heart is known from 
a weak Pulſe. |; 

- From what Signs is it known whether a Diſeaſe 

will end in Life or Death? 5 

From Four. . 

1. From the Species of the Diſtemper. Whe: 
cher it be a Pthyſis, a wound of the Heart, the 
Plague or a Cancer. 1 ; 

2. From the height of the Diſeaſe and ſtrength 
of che Patient; whether a Diſeaſe be great in it 
felt, or comparitively, it it continues long and is 
at the ſame Time high, it is fatal. 
3. From Motion; if a Diſeaſe be long, altho' 
it is not very dangerous or high, yet will it waſt 
the ſtrength and bring Death. . + 
4. From the Manner; a Diſeaſe that is known 


to be faral, is the worſt, and attended with the 


worlt Symptomes. 


Note, 


Contraries tend to Health: Bow 
I. As an Ephemera. Pe 2. N 


"The Oromas of . 


2. A 2 Diſeaſe, and not a malignant ot one. 
To the forementioned Signs tomerhing may be 
added concerning the time of the Year: So Di- 
ſeaſes are wont to be longeſt in Autumn and Win- 
ter, but ſhorter in the _ and Summer, becauſe 
of the Thinneſs of the Humours, and the Openneſs 
of the Pores. 


- * 
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CHAP. VL 
Of 4 Crifis, critical Days, and their Signs. 


W HAT is a Criſis? 
A ſudden change Lk a Diſeaſe for Life or 


., is it divided? | 

Into good and bad, perfect and 10 We 
ſee Feavers are ſometimes {uddenly removed hy a 
Swear, Looſeneſs, or bleeding at the Noſe. 

What is the Cauſe of a Criſis? 

A Vehement Influx of the Animal 8 pirits, upon 
Itho' ſome Irritation into the Fibres of ſome 1 — | 
waſt Critical Days, are the ClimaCterical Years, a- 

mongſt the Rich, and Covetous ; and the Biſlextiles 
own with Child- bearing Women. 
h the Theſe are meer Fables. There is no more to be 
* atributed to rhoſe Days than to other. See Hip- 
pocrat, A phoriſms. 


2. A . CHAP. 


who The Grounds of Phyjuk: 


CHAP. vn. 
Of the Pulſe, as 4 Sign. 


1 N the Phyfiological Part we deſcribed the 
Pulſe as an Action; here we only confider it 
as a Sign, for ſo ſome of its differences or kinds 
are to be given, according to which a Phyſitian 
judges of ſeveral Things. But here above all it is 
to be taken Notice that the Pulſe is very fal lacious, 
and changable upon any Motion either of the 
Body or Mind, wherefore a Phyfitian is in the 
wrong to feel the Pulſe as ſoon as he comes to the 
Patient, when even the concern the Patient is un- 
der about his behaviour to the Phyfitian will alter 
. differences of Pulſes ? 
" How many are the differences ulſes 

A 24 ; but of them all, the knowledge 
of Four is enough. wed 
- For there is a great and little Pulſe. 

A ſtrong and weak Pulſe. 

An equal and an unequal one. 

_ A y_re — w_ * X 8 n 

1. A great Fulle is when the 1 ts 
its Dimenſions, "A 
2. A ſtrong Pulſe is when the Artery forceably 
ſtrikes againſt the Finger. 3 

3. An equal Pulſe is that which ſtrikes the Fin- 


ger equally. 
| | 1 A 


t 


9 


V 
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4. A quick Pulle, is that which ſtrikes the 
Finger often e 


Note, 


From the contrary Cauſes flow contrary Pulſes; 
1. Little. OY 
4. A flow Pulſe: 


CHAP. VIII. 
Concerning the Pulſe indifferent Temper aments, 


Ages, Sexes, Times, in Sleep, and the 
Paſſions of the Mind. 


* 


VE ERE it is neceſſary to know the natural 
of Conſtitution of every Body, and then it 
will be eaſy to find the differences of the Pulſes. 
1, What Pulſe is proper to a Temperament 
that is hot, to one that is cold, moiſt, dry; alſo 
do hot and dry, cold and moiſt, C . | 
in all 2. What kind of Pulfe have Children, or is 
proper unto Youth, Men, and Old Age. 
3. What in the Spring. 5 
4. What in Summer, Autumn, and Winter. 
5. What in Sleep. - bs ” 
6. What in Anger. 


7 What 


_—_— 


nga The e of Pye. TT 


— — 


7 hat in Sadneſs. 

hat in Joy. 

9. Laſtly, what in Lovers whoſe Spirits con- 
ſtantly move; now they fear, then hope; now 
are Joyful, then fad , and therefore their Pulſc 

of ys ual and irregular. Every Au- 

: edit as different ways of accounting for theſe 

things; bur Reading ſome of them, and ob- 

ſerving the particular Conſtitutions, any one 


may Form to himſelf rational , Apprehenfion 
therein. 


T for B I ſhall. 
. a. tu * 


* 
* 4 * 
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Time. | 

How is the Urine of a Brute Rnowii from that 

a Man | _ . 

If on purpoſe to deceive, ſuch Urine is ſhew- 
ed for a Mans, the beſt way to know it is from 
its ſmell. | | Dy, 
Ne. a Diſeaſe of any Part be kriown from the 

—_— | TE | 
No, and conſequently every Diſeaſe cannot be 


upon People.) The Diſeaſes of ſuch Parts cannot 


be told from the Urine wank have no Effect up- 


knoivn from the Urine (as ſome Quacks impoſe 


- 
- — —ñ—— 
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on it, as a Vertigo of the Head, a Wound in _ 


icular Part, a Palſey, or and ma 
Biden; although from every Part ſomething ma = 


be — by the circulating Blood to the — ä 


and ſo firained imo the Bladder. + 
I bat things are chiefly known from the Urine? 


Chiefly the good or bad Conſtitution of thoſe 


Parts, from Whence the Urine has its Generation 


and PerfeQion. Hence when we ſee different Co. 


louis of Urine, it is a diagnoftick of Life or Death, 
as we ſhall ſee in what follows, + 


der does not Urme imac 1 1 variou 


frconms? 

It is to be confidered. varioully, 2s s upon accoutt 

= 22 te of iy Coen Quantity, Ay 
everal othet of its Conrentis, frequen 
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> SAO: &: 
| Of thi Colour of Vrine, © 


W HAT Colowre are moſt 

WF Norite of in tbr Urine 

Four. White, Yellow, Red, and Black. 

"tre _ any gener Cauſes of the Colour in 
s 2 l, | 

The general Cauſe is Heat, in like manner di- 


Selling ant acting upon the Aliments in the Sto- 


much and Inreſtines, as upon the Chyle when mix- 
ed with the Blood, and the nutritious Juices : That 
Matter whieh by its mixture tinges it, is afrorwards 
added 5 and that by its defect, the Urine is of a 
water Colour, is not to be allowed becauſe Wa⸗ 
ter has not any Cotour at all; and ſo generally 


dere are but two Cauſes of the Urines Colour. 


Ford do you prove that Heat is 4 Cenfe ? : 
Ie appears very plain; for we fee in Feavers, 
I» hot Weather, after Exerciſe, after long Watch- 


ing, where the Heat is aggravated, upon long faft- 
mg, upon à longer Retention than uſual of what 
8 to be excreted; that the Colour of the Urine 


that in thoſe Caſes the Urins © 


if bs ges 
iscolouted not fo much by the Heat immediately 
King upon it; bur as that Heat generates Chol- 
ler, whizh upon ng ringes alſo the 9 


* 
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I anfwer, That there is then more Choller 
enerated, and that it may be mixed with the 
Urine, and tinge it; but I cannot admit that the 
| Urine receives all its Redneſs from Choller only, 
as it acts with equal Virtue, and at the ſame time 
upon the watery part of the Urine, as upon that 
matter which is convertable into Choller. 
But we ſee that by boiling, Beer grows higher 
coloured; that Rheniſh Wine mixed with Spaniſh, 
ives.it a higher Yellow, and that laſtly, Urine it 
elf boiled. upon the Fire grows very Red. When 
I talk here of Urine, I would not be underſtood 
to mean only a fimple Fluid, but as it is a mix- 
ture with Bile and other Juices, (whichis natural- 
ly excerned with it in the Reins) and ſo that Ob- 
jeQion is not of force againſt us; bur ſo with- 
out doubt, the Urine, as it is here underſtood, does 
rake its Colour. (18-4 
Of bow nam ſorts is White Urine? 
Of two kinds; one is thin and watery, the other 
is thick and milky. | | | 
Mat are the Cauſes of theſe Urines, and what 
do tbey ſignify £ | 
, The Cauſe of a watery Urine, is firſt of all a 
weak Heat, and too much Drinking. Secondly 
through the Laxneſs of the Body, its too haſty 
Paſſage; for ſo a due Chyle or Blood cannot be 
made, fo as to mix any thing with the Urine which 
will tinge it - Laſtly the Bile by its thinneſs and 
lightneſs flys up to the Head, as it happens in 
Feavers; and threatens a Delirium. A milky Urine 
has a mixture of ſome white Juices, as Phlegm, 
Chyle; (I my ſelf ſaw a certain Divine whoſe 
Urine was daily, two parts, or half Chiley, 
. | 45 
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(as Sir Rich. Blackmore the Kings Phyfitian, is my 
Witneſs) senen and Pas, concerning the Colours, 
ſee Ferneliut and Willis, © . 
What 1s the Cauſe of a Yellow Urine, and others 
near that Colour? 8 

A yellow Colour proceeds from due Mixture 

and Digeſtion of Chyle with the Blood. 

To this Colour is referred that of à Barley or 
Citrine Colour, and is the Colour of that of Per- 
, ſons in a good ſlate of Health; and as it is the na- 
tural Urine of a ſound Perſon, it is made the 
Standard of all other Urines, 

If the degree of Heat be too intenſe, it will 
then tinge the Linnen with a yellow Colour, which 
is a ſure fign of the Jaundice. Red Urine is occa 
ſion d by a mixture of Blood, or a greater degree of 
Come ion. The Blood is ſeperated with the 
rine, either by being too thin and paſſing the 
Kidneys with it, or by ſome Veſſels breaking in the 
Kidneys or Bladder. Black Urine and others of 
that kind, come from an Aduſtion or Corruptian 
of the Humours in the Body, and are fatal, unleſs 
_ they ate diſcharged upon a good Criſis; eſpecially 
that ſort which inclines to a Blew; but not a 
Green,. for that may eaſily happen from a Tincture 
of Green Colour, ſuch as is often found and brought 
up from the Stomach g. 

N. B. Urne expoſed to the Air changes ity 

Coſoun, 


\ 
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Servant, who may give an account of it to the 


CHAP, M. 
Of t the Smell and Tafe of Urine, 


WW #47 is the notyr al Smell dn 
and what (gn: fies 1 rh ar of 


2 nar, Jy is Stinking, Str 


© en f it wants Smell, it Aenotes too 
hat does it 1 nify when it inks 10 
wt of Ger len ea, 22 k 
ave been e taken in Hl as rottep 
Gch ag ir ick, Ec. 
Obſerve notwithſtanding, that corrypted Matter 
mixed with the Urive does not always occafion 


a Stink. 
Wheat is the natural Ta the Urine v 
alt and Nirrous; if i ofe of other, it takes 
m from à mixture of other umouts, 
MY, it not proper that the Patient, ors Serven 


Jhould afte the Urine f ; 
ty of a Phyfitian to doit, | 


It is below the Digni 
but it may be done by © the Parent himſelf, or his 


Phyfitian, by which he may obtain ſome light into 
| the Diſtemper, if he cannot do that he had berter 
Enquire nothing about it. 


CHAP. 


CHAP. Ill. 


W. EH A at & you under ftan by the ee 


Urine ? 
Its KA or Niminution, 
How much ought it to be in a natural State? 
In Proportion to the Liquids taken in, fo that 
it be ſomewhat leſs, third) that ſome Parts bs may 
3 to Nouriſhment, Tame perhaps will go off by 


weat, Tranſp tlg, or Spitle, and ſome remain 


with * Blood, to afliſt its rogxeſs. 


What do you Judge from a greater or leſſer Quan. 


19 of Urine ?. 

e Cauſe of too much Urine, unleſs it be from 

the Coldneſs of Air hindring Tranſpiration, or 

from Dieureticks, or after a Stoppage, ox in a Drop- 
, Rheumatiſm, or Criffs of a Feaver, by which 
e Diſtemper is frequently removed, is from a 

Weaknefs and too great a Laxity of the urinary 

Paf] allages; and is foll 

Diabetes, a leſſer Quantity: unleſs it be from 


a Defect of Liquids taken in, denotes a great Heat, 


exhaling the — by Steams, Sweat or or Tranſpi- 


ration, as is often ſeen in Feayers, or an Obſtruction 


of the urinary Paſſiges, from whence flow Drop- 
fis, Rheumatiſms, Catarrhs, Pains, and divers other 
Ills, as it happens to fall upon this or that Part, 


o —  Cnar; 


owed by a Waſting, as ina 


Of the Conſiſtence of Vrine. 


W HAT ts the natural Conſiſtence of the Urine 
Like that of Beer moderately boiled and 
fermented, or a lixivium a little boiled; from 
this natural, Urines differ in Diſtempers. 
Hou many kinds are there of diſtempered Urines? 

Four, the firſt is too thick, for want of Serum, 

r the mixture of ſome yiſcid Subſtance, as we 
fee it in the beginning of Feavers. 5 

The ſecond is turbid; which differs from that 
which is too thick, as it is leſs tranſparent : Glue 
made of Fiſh and the white of an Egg, are thick, 
but alſo tranſparent; and therefore * Urines 
re called wrbid. __ 

" What is the Cauſe of thin Urine? _ 

The third, is chin Urine, which is from 2 
vere of the urinary Paſſages; and fo it | 
frequently in the Stone, as I have found by Ex- 

lence, in many of my Patients, who have had 

e Stone; or from too weak a Digeſtion, which 
loes not enough break the Chy le. 7s ata 
. * How comes the Urine to be tranſparent ? 

The fourth, is tranſparent Urine; when thereis 
leſs groſs Matter berween the ſerous Particles of 
he Urine, ſo that the Rays of Light are more ea- 
ly and more directly tranſmittqe. 
; What is the,Cauſe of muddy Urine? 
- A Cauſpcontpary to the former. 
PCC CHAP. 
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5 of the Contents of the Urine 


HAT do you underſtand by the Contents of 
the Urine ? - 


an, $ ſomething viſible i in the Subſtance of the 
rine 
Of how many kinds is it ? 
Two : Univerſal and Particular. 
What is the 9 the 
: Wha 1 is common almoſt to all Urines, 
lle Ct.” the Hypoſtaſir, Encorema, and a lit· 
ne | 
What is the Hypoſtaſis ? 
That which ales ar the Bottom, 
What is the Eneorema ? 
That which is ſuſpended in the Middle. 
Thar is the Nubecula, or little Cloud? 
hat which floats near the Top. 


ö Obſerve. Of theſe the Hypoſtaſis only ought to 


RY be ln ſound Urines, which always denotes a good 
. 9 Fa which if it be of a whitiſh Co- 
| ur 0 | 
reer wy and of à rqund and equal Figure, it is the 
AP. | 


* 


and that 


09, 6d involve one another, 
8 5 ir Gravities, and the Subſtan. 
77 which, they 7 e either a Nubecula, 
Eneorema, or Hypoſtafis. t in this alſo the 
greater or leſſer Conſiſtence of the Urine avail 
much ; to which Porpole take Notiee, that the 
Blood, or any other Humour before we are nou. 
iſhed with ir, is turned into a glutenons Sub- 
Range, not unlike the White of ap Egg, and af. 
terwards into Threads, which eafily lay hold on 
one another. And that there are ſuch ſibrous Par. 
ticles in the Bload, ſufficiently appears from dilu- 
ting it with Water, upon which there will pre- 
_ fently bo ſeen divers 1 Threads floating about 
therein ; nor are ſuch Particles altogether wantin 
in the Chyle, and conſequently from the 
Contents of the Urine, may not only be known, 
ghar the laſt CancoQtien is perfected, but * chat 
that in the Stomach and Guts goes on wel 
Again, This Cloud or Egearens may 775 
from hence, that the nutritious Juice, is not ſyt- 
ficiently concofited, or that theſe Threads are not 
worked up thick or firm enough; but as they are 
light and ſpungy, are ſuſtained by other Pants, 
* ( a 
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e e Particles along with them, which 


and denſe to admit of à gaod Hypoſtaſis, mo 


What does @ red Settling dena 


That ige Nouriſhment is overmuch cancngnd. 


1 ifes 4 curripred and en unequel Hypar 
| dige- 


That the nutricious Juices are not 
bal, or t leaſt are nor of 2 fimilar © | 
therefore not equally to be joined with aue 


another. 


If an W happens about the fifth, ſixth, 
or ſeventh Day in a Feaver. N. B. It is a certain 
Sign of Recovery, eſpecially if it was not ſo 
Fand the 


= faſis be not ſeparated or un- 


In like manger in Feavers, the Engorems, or 
ch the third Day denotes Recove- 


y, which is further confirmed, if it thickens a, 


little, and approaches nearer to the Nature of an 


2 or ſach is the Fore runner of the Hy- 
poftafes. | 


Does not the Hypoſtafis differ according to the 


| age of the Patient, as has been already menti- 


Very much ; for ſometimes it has a Mixture 
of morbid Matter along with it, as Pur, Blood, 
Gravel, Cc. but if it be made of the Excrements 


of the whole, it is wont to be of a white, brown, 


or red Colour, 

What do you underſt and by the particular Con- 
lents of the Urine, what are their Kinds, what 
do they denote, and thence are they generated? © 


They 


and a gritty,” or Bran-like Sediment, the major 
Part of which denote a Diſpoſition to the Stone in 
the Kidneys or Bladder, But the Fat ſhews a Col. 


of Conſumptive Perſons. _ 

As for the Gravel or Sand, they are not always 
the Fragments of greater Stones, but only a ſaline 
Concretion in the Uriu. e 


* 
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: ue 7 of ſeveral kinds ʒ the daga eth 
bn Stone, Band or Gravel, Pur Blood Caruncle, Fat, 


tion of the Body, and ſwims upon the Urines 
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THEKAPE TT. 
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of, an » Indication the Thing Indicati ** 
Fer Indicated, he 87 ) 


x „„ HAT is an Indication 2 
elo make a Perſon a rati- 
tional Phyfician, and ena - 

TE ble him to make through 

> and laſting Cures, it is ne- 
8 12 that he be a Maſter 
in Indications, by which to 
be inſtructed what is fit to 
be done, and what mw 


— 


3 1 — . 


f An Iadic ation therefore is 2 Kn 
5 d be dons, N. B. To confider the * s dar 
N and the Thing helped. 
dete a Sorts are ee 7 2 
z 1 Conſervatory. 2. Wer 


1 ee Indication t vII 
r Freſervation of "ha which is according to 


Bhs Font by opere like Navare 
efſeriatoty Adi n? 
2 — of that which is contrary to Na- 


— is 4 Citeatol ln arion * W 
Tie Removal of whit is contra 0 Nabu 
m Is the foregoing, is done by -OntrAkies. 

 Whrterbe Thing Indicaring? 
ng Body, POR the 


Something doing in a fivi 
Semen fome Remedy i fuggrſtt 
Whar-4s the Thing Iridicatdd * 
232 Ki 47 be Thing I 7 dd. 
many Kinds itt 8 Indicate 

obs, the Remedy, and Pay proper Uſe. 

__ The Remedy is threefold, for it reſpeQs the 
Quantity, the Time, and Place of Adminiftration: 

For in theſe confiſt the right Uſe of a Remedy. 


Concerning, Coindications, and Contraindicati- 
2 _—_— Scher — 


| 


CHAP, 


2 S022 8 ERP Y PALE ET ct 


| of te Med of Din. 


Wa T do you 2 5 6 aid 


In a large Seals it is taken for t e Ute of the 


fix Non-naturals, according to the Condition of a 
Patient, - 


But in a ſtricter Senſe it is dba only of 
that Diet which is to be obſerved in Sickneſs ; . 
cauſe it is there of the greateſt Concern and Dif- 

Ity, and therefore concerning that it ls, that 1 

L here treat. Hg 
_ From what do * take your Indications > 
55 From the Loſs of Seugngt th not from oC 
| preſſion, but from a Waſte 6 Blood of Sp | 
ed  » Whence ari iſee the differences of diet by 
5 the From the Form, Quantity, and Quali of 22 
0 1 the Occaſion or Opportunity and N 


7 * 
cati- Me, ariſe the differences in Food, ind 'of how 
Kinds art they? 


rom their Difference in Subltance ; and the 

75 ule of ufing them, is without any Regart to the 

A 7. antity, ſo that they be ſuited to the Strength 

„ of the Patient. ö 
The Forms of Food are theefold ; vis. thick, 


or firm, t * 
rm, = What 


* 0 
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M bat does the thinner F | 
The thin Food is of ſeveral ſorts, 
and thinneſt, ©. cans 
to > The thinner of t 
ned, Batly-water, Chicken-Broath, Grewel, roaſt- 
ed Pears, or Apples, -which ate td be ordered with 
Regard to the Accuteneſs of the Diſeaſe. 
Where is a thiũ Diet of Service d 
In accute Diſeaſes. groſs Diet to Perſons in 
Health, and a. moderate one in protracted and 
chronical Caſes; An 8 eV N 15 | $4 
I. it the worſe to err in à groſi or a thin Diet 
In long and dangerous Diſeaſes it is worſe to 
err in a thin Diet, than in the other; but in ac- 
cute Caſes the contrary; which [have found by 
Experience, that neber any ſuffer by too thin a 
Diet in actute . but ſome have then ſo 
little Reliſh as to eat little or nothing. 
But there is never ſo much Miſchief obſerved 
to ariſe from hence, as from an Overfulneſs of 
Eating, from whence ariſe frequently grievous Op 
regs Uneaſineſſes, Watchings, a Return of 
eavouriſh Heat, or a Weakneſs from the 1 0 
fon of the native Heat, infomuch that the Blood 


* 


. 


tee of which is next 


IS not able to throw off any peccant Humouts ; 


whence its become. proverbial among Phy ficians, 
Let not any Patients be too far. 
Whence is the Quantity of Food judged ? 
Hs. for what regards the Quantity of Food in 
Diſeaſes, a Patient may feed more largely ar the 
Beginning of a Diſtemper, while he is as it were 
in Health; but nearer the Height, or in the Height 
— muſt not be allowed of, or very ſparingly at 
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chin, thinner, 


eſe are Water ſweet. 
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_- * Yet this is not to be obſerved in every Diſeaſe, 
for in the Beginning of Inflammarions, eſpecially 
of the nobler Parts, while the Blood continues 
yet to break in upon the Part affected, a more 
ſparing Diet ought to be obſerved, leſt the Tu- 
mour be encreaſed ; nay, in ſome Diſtempers dif- 
ferent from Inflammatory, it is beſt to eat but ſpa- 
ringly, as where there ate Crudities in the Sto- 
mach and Bowels, which often happens, it is moſt 
proper to waſte them by a parſimonious Diet. 
Hence it is the Cuſtom among Phyſicians, and a 
very good one too, in the Beginning of Diſeaſes ta 
allow but very lirtle-Focd. an 5 
Notwithſtanding which, he more grievouſſy 
errs, who in the Beginning allows too ſcantily, 
than he who allows too much. In the Height of 
the Diſeaſe it is juſt contrary, = 


Does not ſch s particular Appetite require ſuch ' 
a particular Diet, and the like as to Temper and 
Caftom ? For Cuſtom and Appetite often contra» 
indicate, but the Temper and Afpetite neuen? 
The Quality of the Food ſhould be ſuited to 
the Apperite,way of Living, and Temperament, and 
not according to a Perſon's Strength, which only 
indicates of what Confiſtence it ought to be, as 
it nouriſhes, and does not regard its Qualities, as 
it is an Alterative, for in that Reſpect it is to be 
conſidered as a Medicine, or at leaſt as a medici- 
nal Diet. n e E 
By the Quality of Food is to be underſtood 
ok that which makes it Medicinal, as Heat, Cold, 
Moiſture, Dryneſs; or as it is laxative, aſtringent, 
inciding, . | 


1 Bit 


tia —TheGrounds of Plyjeks > 
ou! it is not to be underſtood b = Quality of: any 
hog yg it bas as it is F. 


as its Eafineſs 

Digeſtion, as ir is of a good 

a tad Novem, , of a grols or thin Confi 
» 

"Therefare the Appetite N ſometimes a 
contrary Diet, but the 2 of Living and a Tem- 

t one that is fimilar. 

Furthermore, the Appetite or Aſſection, and 
Cuſtom do not very ſeldom 1 28 if 
inclinable to hot and dry, and requires therefore 

cold and moiſt . Diet; . it bas been the 

atient's Cuſtom to hot and dry Diet, he is there- 
by forbid what is cold and moiſt. Again, likewiſe 
in ſetling the proper Diet of a Patient, it is to be 
confidered whence he erred in his- way of Living, 


For if it appears that he derived his 2 
dos cold and moiſt a Diet, he then ought to uſe a 
mild and temperate one. 


Again, if a Perſon has beenaccuftomed toa hot 
and dry Diet, yet ſo as not to receive any Hurt 
from what is cold and moiſt, then he may freely 
uſe the contrary; the AﬀeQions and Temperament 
never contraindicate z for the latter always indi- 
cares its own Abſtraction, i. e. by which the natu- 
ral Temperament is reftoxed, and falls in with the 
ſame Indication, 


 Whence is the Manner of Eating areſcri FF ? 


That is, whether it ſhall be little and little at 
a Time, or ar Set- Meals, is to be determined 
from the Nature of a Diſeaſe and the Strength of 
of the Patient. The Strength may be very little, 
moderate, or great; and a Diſeaſe is 2 
eit 


A 


8 —B)buæ 2 2 > — 
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" hae with many ill Humours, or but with a few, 
os. with ſuch as are corrupted. 


""LCirdle Strength! ett require ag x ſparing Diet; 4 
mid 


moderate one a ing Diet, and where a Per- 

ſon is ſtrong, is allowed ona that is plentiful. 
Where in Ditaſes there is much Strength, bur ar- 
tended with a Fulneſs of Humours, as in Plerho- 
74s, the Patient ought to eat bur ſeldom and 


ſparing. 
Wer the Spirns are low and attended with a 
Scatcity or ion of Humours, the _ 


ane to be ſparing, but frequent. 
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JS mot Vena - Section the Indicatum of ſomething 
indicating,” and not the Means of Remedy in 
diuer ſe Indication??? 1 
Vena: Section, or Phlebotomy, is a very ancient 
Remedy, and uſed by every Nation, but it is not 


indicated by any Thing, but it is the Means of 


Remedy in many Caſes. 

It is thus proved; becauſe if it be indicated 
by any thing it muſt be by a Piet hora, but that 
indicates only a Diminution of the Quantity of 

Blood. which may be either by Vena. Section, Cup- 
ping Glaſſes, Scarification, Leaches, Abſtinence, 

or Exerciſe. A f | 
Therefore Vena-SeRionfis not the ipſum Indi- 
catum, but mearly the Means toward a Remedy, 
though a very general one; for there are few Diſ- 


where Vena: Section is needful (as a Means of Re- 
medy) it is when the Blood abounds in Quan» 
_ 4. FL 

| This preſerves the Blood warm and fluid in the 
due Bounds of its Circulation. | 
But it is certain that an ill Habit is ſooner 
' _ mended by alterative Medicines than by Phlebo- 


tomy. 
% 4 | To 
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in which the Strength will allow ir, but 
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: Io bow many Purpoſes did the Antients reckon . 
5 -Blood-Letting proper 4 nn 
Three, Evacuatory, Revulſory, and Derirator7; 
I cannot allow of above one, and that is Evacua- 
tory; and under that Conſideration ought all to be 
INE for by taking away ſome of the Maſs, 
the reſt will be the better kept within the Veſſels 
and the Compaſs of its Circulation, whence any 
Flux or Inflammation will be prevented, that is, 
into any Part that is in Pain, . bruiſed, or hurt. 
So alſo by ſuch Evacuation of Part of the Blood, 
the Veins will be in Proportion thereto emptied z 
and ſo the Blood extravaſated in any Part, as in a 
Quinſey, Peripneumony, Pleuriſy, and other In- 
flammations, and not yet concreted, or at leaſt 
yet diſſolvable by proper Medicines, will be again 
taken up by the Veins. „ 
I! there any Diſtemper more particularly cured 
by Plebotomy in any particular Part ? — + 
Conſidering the Blood's Circulation, it is indif- 
ferent whit Vein is opened : But in Diſeaſes from 
an Obſtruction of the Menſes, if we order a Vein in 
the Foot to be opened, it much contributes to 
K their Diſcharge. For by this Means the 
Blood flows more ſwiftly into the open Air or 
Water, than if it had any thing before it; whence 
| the crural andilliack Arterics are the more empti- 
ed, which the Blood then flows quicker through; 
as alſo the Arteries of the Uterus which are de- 
rived from them, ſo as frequently to break through 


the Obſtructions. e 

What Veins are commonly opened? 2 
In the Head, the Jugular, Temporal, and thoſe | 
in the Forehead , In ihe Arm, the Cephalick, Me- 
| Nn E P BE 209 ian, 
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dian, and Bafilick ; in the Hand, the Salvatella and 
Cephalick; in the Foot the Iſchiadick; the other 
Veins in other Parts of the Body do not lie fo bare. 
hes Caution ought to be 1 in Phlebotomy? 
Firſt of all, that none of rhe adjacent Nerves or 
Tendops be pricked, upon which follow grievous 


Convulfions, and ſometimes Death, or that the ſub- 


Jacent Artery be not cut, for that is attended with 
an Aneruſna; and alſo that in cloſing the Orri- 
fice, the Blood be not left between the Lins, leſt 
any Inflammation ariſes, but it is to be well waſh: 
ed out, and then bound up. | 


| Iris to be taken Care 2160 that in the Plague, 


Small- pox, Spotted and other malignant Feavers, 
2 Vein be not" too haſtily opened; for fear the 
Malignity ſhould get into the emptied Veins, and 
Kill the Patient. toes 3 e 

Neitherin the Height of a Feayer,, where the 
Spirits are not to be funk, nor in the cold Fit, if 
they are intermirting, nor in Women with Child, 
eſpecially in the Beginning, or towards the End, 


dnd by no Means in the Foot, leſt the Frtar, which 


as yet is but weakly tyed to the Womb ſhould be 
by a large Flux of Humouts forced out: There is 
. the leaſt Danger of Bleeding Women with Child, 

in the Arm about the ſeventb Month, and many 
Women now accuſtom themſelves much thereto, 
Judging ir healthful. for the Child, nor does it 


rarely do any Harm, But take care of exceeding ; 


that is, in taking too.much at à Time, fox ir is much 
better by little at a Time. we ab e of 
Old Perſons and Children do not fo well bear it, 
becauſe from their Need of Nourifhment they can- 
not eafily recover the Loſs of their Blood, eſpeeial- 
ly if it be good, 25 Although 
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Although ſometimes in 1 Quinſey, Pleuriſy, tc. 
Blood is taken from ſuch with Succeſs. 5 


It is propertotake away more from a fleſhy Per. 


fon than a fat one; as alſo from one that is lean, 
ſo that it be not from faſting vr hard Labour, Ec, 
for ſuch have moſt Blood. 
What is neceſſary to make a Vein which is to be 
opened appear, ſo that the Blood may the better flow 
ont, and to prevent a Perſon's Fainting ? | 
A. Ligature muſt be made above the intended 


Orrifice (as it is cuſtomary with Chyrurgeons) by 


which the veinous Blood in irs Return to the Heart 
may meet with ſome _ The Vein ought alfo 
to be rubbed, the Hand ſhut, and ſomething held 
between the Fingers; if it be in the Foot, it ſhould 


be put into warm Water, by which the Blood by 


* 


being rarefyed flows faſter to it, a Ligatute being 
made at the ſame time to prevent its Return to the 
Heart; but where the jugular or ſublingual Veins 


are to be * a Ligature is to be made about 


the Neck, ſo looſe as not to hinder Breathing. 


The Vein muſt be opened with a ſteddy, and not 


a ſhaking Hand, and that ſomething obliquely, for 
that prevents its ſlipping from under the Lancer, 
Ap ye the Vein is pricked the Blood does not run 
( 

ont, for if it be too little, only the thinner Part 


flows out), the Bandage ought to be ſome what 
looſened whieh alſo ſtops the adjacent Artery, that 
the Blood may have Room to flow from the Heart 


into the Vein which is opened; or the Patient muſt 
cough, that the Motion of the Blood might be 
encreaſed by the ContraQtion of the Lungs, _ 


_  Ought not a Clyſter to be uſed before Bleeding? 
Some Phyficians wh ir, to prevent the Crue 


4 dities 


ture being of a moderate Bigneſs, as it 


7 
1 
q 
f 
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dities of the Inteſtines, from crouding into the Me- 
_ ſeraick Veins ; and for the ſame Reaſon, Bleeding 
is forbid after a Meal. 
But this Caution is needleſs, for it appears 
by Ligature, that the Chyle is not conveyed from 
the Inteſtines to the Heart by the Meſeriack Veins, 
but by the Milk Veſſels only; and much leſs any 
Crudities, which are thicker and more viſcid ; and 
it any Hurt can come from a full Stomach, it is 
Vomiting, which happens by this Means; upon 
Joe Reflux of Blood ang, vital Spirits from the 
. Stomach and other inward Parts, its fleſhy Fibres 
ate leſs inflated and conſtringed, and more ſtretch- 
ed by the Aliment, whence the nervous Fibres be- 
ing likewiſe more drawn, an uneaſy Impreſſion is 
made, which being communicated to the Brain, 
ſuddenly the Animal Spirits there are rouzed up, 
and ruſhing impetuouſly through the Nerves into 


the Fibres of the Stomach, they contract, ſhake 
and ſubvert them. | 


Some Perſons are afraid ts order Phlebotomy in 


_ Dog-Days : Likewiſe ſome are of Opinion that the 
"firſt Time 4 Perſon bleeds, it is more effecacious 


- 


thoſe Notions. EY | 
Many dare not open a Vein in Dog Days, as if 
there were ſomething in them of a noxious Influ- 


enge, but chiefly becauſe the Heat at that Time 


miy prove injurious, by diffipating the Spirits; 
but if Perſons live temperately, or Neceſſity re- 
-quires it, a Vein may be then opened. In like 
manner Aſtrological Obſervations are not to be 
regarded, which by their Calendars they would 
- Make us believe are neceſſary. e 


n 0008» 
% , b * 


than any other to remoue a Diſeaſe ; what: do zou 
think of g 
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Dome alſo will not, for the Prevention of à De- 


{temper bleed in May, for fear that the next Year 
the ſame will return again; and if it ſhould be 
neceſſary, and particularly required, they would 


otherwiſe fall into ſome greiyous Diſeaſe, but 


theſe are Trifles. 


For although in the following May, the Blood 
will again grow turged; yet if bleeding be omitted, 


there is no certainty of falling into a bad Diſeaſe. 


do alſo ſome thinking that the firſt bleeding pre- 
yems a Diſeaſe, is equally rediculous. 


Although indeed all Remedies are of reater 


Effecacy, when they are firſt adminiſtred, than 


when by long uſe the Body has been accuſtomed to 


them. 11 TR 7 88 
Does bleeding drato from the Circumference to 


the Center, or the contrary? does it alſo cool, and ; 


by what means ? . 


Io the firſt] anſiver, © © | 


By Blood-lerting, if it be underſtood only of a 
moderate Emiſſion, during that Time the Blood 
flows out of the Vein, and ſomerimes afterwards 
it runs the faſter in the correſpondent Artery, be- 


Cauſe it has a freer Paſſage, and is the more ea- 
ly conveyed through the Body; whence bleed- 
ing draws from the Center to the Circumference. 

But it draws from the Circumference to the Cen- 
der by this means, becauſe thoſe Veins which are 


at the Surface are the ſooner emptyed into thoſe 
nearer the Heart. 34 7 | 


Io the ſecond 5 that bleeding cools, and warms : 


It cools in Feavers, as by encreafing the Blood's 


Celerity in the Veſſels, the confuſed Motion of its 


Particles with one another is abated; in which con · 
„ 5 fuſed 
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: 5 | - N 
med Motion the feavouriſn Heat chiefly tonfifs. 


but it cools ina Pirrbora, wherein the Fire of the 
Heart is almoſt put out by too much Blood, or the 
Blood at leaft by its ſeldomer Paſſage through the 
Heart, is 1 and rarefyed therein wich the 
more difficulty. 
I. it proper to Steep after Bleeding ? 


I do not blame Sleeping an Hour or two after- 


_ . wards, but think it good, becauſe it refreſhes the 
rits. n rhe he 
What is to be remarked in the axtravaſated Blood, 


and what may be knows from thence ? 

It is firſt to be obſerved whether it coapulates, 
for in a Feaver, for Inſtance, if it does not coagulate, 
it ſhows its great Diſſolution and Corruption. 
Without a Feaver it denotes an inſufficient Chy: 


weak. | 
If the Blood is very fibrous and thick, and 2 
hy- 


concreted, its a fign of ſtrength, of a 

lification and Nutrition. But if there _ 
on it (N. B.) a whitiſh Matter not differently 
coloured, we mult not immediately pronounce the 
Blood to be corrupted, as ſome unskil'd Perſons 
are wont to do, but it is tiy Pleghm or 
Chyle, which circulates with the Blood into which 
tris not quite changed, and the oftener it is found 
in cold and phlegmarick Conſtitutions, by how 

much the flower they turn the Food into Chyle. 
As for thoſe white Fibres which appear upon 
- Þdiluting the Blood with Water, they are nothing 
elſe then the Particles of Phlegm or Chyle, not 
enough divided, but cohereing together and nine 
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Laſtly, if much Serum ſwims upon the grumons 
Part, it denotes drinking a large Quantity of Li- 
ot, or. a weak natural Heat, or an inſufficient 


ou OT IT —— 


by Urine or Tranſpiration, 


* 
a, : 


5 * 


CHAP. Iv. 
Of Bleeding by an Artery. 


S there not required a great deal of Skull to 
| open an Artery. = 8 8 
As Blood is taken away by the Veins, ſo by 
ſome it is alſo let out by the Arteries, which is 
called Arteriotomy. But herein great care is to 
be uſed, for although many atteſt the benefits re- 
ceived hereby, and I my ſelf have ſeen greivous 
Pains of the Head, and other Diſtempers cured 
by it z yer it is attended with hazard, becauſe the 
eeding is not eafily ſtopped, nor is the Orrifice 
eaſily Cured. | | 5 
Artery is generally cut, and bow is it 


* 


Y 


raiſed? 8 . 
The Artery which is moſt uſually opened, is 
that which runs over the t Mafcte, There 
ue others in the Forehead, in the Hands and Feet, 
and in general, whereſoever they are the eafieſt to 
come at, When the Temporal Artery is opened, 
the larger it is, it is to be bound with a gentle 
n | Ligature, 
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Ligature, for d the Blood will run the lower 
therein; or the Arteries of the Arms are to be 
the Head. the Blood may flow the more toward 

ea 

Horte — Blood may be ke out, axd how is the 
Orrifice to be cloſed ? | 

The Arterial Blood, as it is more noble than 
that in the Veins, and fuller of Spirits, it cannot 
be ſpared in ſo great a Quantize, for that would 
make an Aleration 333 for che worſe, whence 
Fainting, &c. To the Ortifice is to be applye 
ſome aſtringent Plaiſter, and continued to the 


eighth or niach Ly cll it is boa healed. | 
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— E Cn Caſes are Leaches ſerviceable in 

Lat BY. id Sig nol) wh Ir1pred 

on We uſe Leaches, or Blood-ſuckers, more eſpeci- 
ally where Phlebotomy, or Cupping cannot well 
be done, as to the Noſe, Lips, Fingers, and 
Toes, Womb, Fundament, c. as alſo; to Children, 
where there ought to be bur little Blood taken 

| away. . | | 

way Which are the beſt? 


The beſt are thoſe which are found in clear 
Water, and are of a middle ſeize, of a Liver 
Colour, the Belly reddiſh, and the Back a dusky 

| green,- interſperſed with yellowiſh-ftreaks. The 
AP, bet are Poiſonous, eſpecially thoſe Brown ones 
with large Heads, which live in muddy Waters. 
Hm are Leaches to be managed? 
Theſe Animals have very ſmall ſharp Teeth, 
with which they faſten upon the Skin, and while | 
they are ſucking, hang faſt thereby. That they 
— may ſuck the more greedily the Part ſhould be - 
$10-51 rubbed with Pidgeons -or Chickens Blood, or it ] 
ſhould be rubbed till it looks red, or pricked; | 
neither ſhould rhey be handled bare, but held in 
a Linnen Cloach. When they are faſtned, od 
| -+. 3" _ 


_ 
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much Blood is quired, let their Tails be cut of 

with a pair of Sciſſors, ſo the Blood will flow thre 

them as through a Syphon. Care muſt be taken 

that their Teeth are not left behind, for ſo they 

—_ the Part incurable, yes, ſometimes Deat 
ues. 

Ic is beſt to let chem fuck to a Fulneſs, wha 
they will drop off themſelves, or ſprinkle ſome 
Salt upon their Heads, al then to obtain the 

quantity of Blood faced, to apply others i 
their room. : 

Several other Queſtions might be asked. & 
o 

ve or v t 

lancholly Blood moſt, c. which ſor "vile 
_ I chink TOP be omitted. 


CHAP. VI. 
cf Capping: 
are e the Inflrunete for Copying © 


LEE wy Ded? 
Cad = or Metal, &e. 
550 "ie 122 red r Parts, 


ho, beſt 5 they are not to be ſet 
wy » where they irritate. too much, or 


upon —— been thy ſometimes make too 


hey are oli either more or tener, greater. 
Gl as the Exigency of the Caſe requires, 
the Part being before rubbed to a redneſs, with a 
hot Linnen Cloth. _ | 
Thofe which do without Bes are made of Horn | 
or Woad, and they have at the top a Hole, thro, | 
which; the Air while they are upon the Part is 
| ſucked, and ſo the ſubjacent Fleſh riſes, the Hole 
Nis than ſtopped with the Tongue and afterwards. 
AP mi the Finger. Where Fire is uſed a little Tow 
. put into . which being kindled is with 
rh, > cad clap upon the Fart. But leaſt 
the Skin ſhould = urned ſome ſtick the Tow to 
the Head of the Inſtrument with Turpentine or 
ax, ox place a piece of Money over the Skin, 
5 TOW tha lay the Tow. | 


as Tie Grands of Phe 
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I bar are the E feds of Cupping with or with. 


out Scarification ? 


That which is done without Scarification, only 


draws out the Blood and other Humours from the 


circumjacent Parts, in order to render them fitter 
to tranſpire through the Skin. 

That which is done with Scarification, ot 
where the ſubjacent Skin is {ligtitly wounded by 


Inciſions, beſides what the other do they fetch out 
ſeveral Ounces of Blood and other Humours, and 
ſo much the more if the Part was previouſly cu 
ded without Scarification, fot by that means t 


more Blood is brought to the Skin. 

- How do you account for the jy of Cupping? 

"The Air either by Suction or by the burning Tow 
is too much rarefied, to be contained in the Glaſs, 
and is therefore in part expelled. The expelled 
Air, ſince it cannot get back into the Glaſs which 
ſtrongly on every fide adheres to the Skin, nor can 
penetrate other Air, and therefore has no Place to 


get into, fince the Univerſe is full of Body, it 


cannot but preſs upon the Fleſh and its contained 
Juices, ſo as proportionably to thruſt them up in- 
ro the Glaſs, where there is the leaſt Preſſure, 
The more kindled Tow therefore there is in the 
Glaſs, and the more the internal Air is rarified, ſo 
much the higher will the Fleſh rife withinfide. 
Whence long after the Fire is out, it is not to be 
wondred at that the incloſed Air condeneſing, again 
lets in ſome of the outer, and ſo the Glaſs eithet 
falls off, or draws bur very little. 
Do not ſome fall into an Error in their Applica: 
tion of Cupping-Glaſſes ? Io 

They do very wrong who cover the Glaſs — 


: 


MY 


E 
Part they ſtick upon with warm Cloths, as if the 


Blood and Fleſh would thereby be the higher ele- 
vated, for in truth they riſe rhe leſs — for 
the Heat rarefies the Air within the Glaſs and 
depteſſes the Skin, and thruſts it back. On the 
contrary the coldneſs of the Ambient Air by con- 
denfing chat in the Glaſs makes ir preſs leſs upon 


the Skin it covers, and therefore allows of a great - 


er Elevation; which (N. B.) any curious Perſon 
may try by applying ſucceſſively a warm and a cold 
Hand thereto. The Glaſs is not to be ſnatched 
away at once, for that makes it too painful, but 
the Skin ſhould be preſſed down on one fide with 
the Finger, by which Apperture, the external Air 
ruſhing in, it eafily falls off - 
What is the Uſe of Coping in Phyſick ? 

The uſe of Cupping - Glaſſes, ar leaſt with Scar- 
rifications is attended with more Pain than Phle- 
botomy, but it is more efficacious, eſpecially to 


draw out any Malignity or Poiſon, nor does it 


make any ſuch ſudden Change upon the Body. 
What kind of Blood is that which is drawn into 
the Glaſs? > ST 
It is the beſt ; to wit, what by the Preſſure of 
the ambient Air is ſqueezed out of the capillary 
Arteries, and parts adjacent, and out of their very 
Subſtance; and therefore this Operation is alſo 
attended with ſome hazard; as thoſe Phyſitians 
greatly err, who when they dare not take away 
ten or eleven Ounces by Phlebotomy, will venture 


to draw fiom the ſame Perſon fifteen or fixteen 


Ounces with Cupping - Glafles; as it is often 


|} 


— 
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: Fer what Reaſon is Scarrification yet continued 
in our Pralice? © 431 
The Antients uſed to take away Blood by theſe 


ſuperficial Inciſions or Scarrifications, and empty 


the whole Body; they apply'd them to the Legs, 
and Ankles; but in our Times the more delicate 
People will not undergo ſo much Pain, wherefore 
they are never uſed but where they are needful to 
take away Blood, or where ſome Part has a Gan- 


grene, ſothat by Pain the Blood and Spirits may 


be ſo derived thirher as to preſerve Life. 
CER Cf Cab 
CHAP, VII. 
Of Friftions, 


OW are E idtions made? | 
1 With Linnen or Woollen Cloths, or the 
Hand, c. rubbing ill the Skin looks red, and 
with er without Pain. x 
Do you think that ſach Frictions revulſe the 
Blood or Humours ? © HY 
The Ancients uſed them for Revulfion, Judging 
that ſo the Blood or Humours flowing v. g. to the 
Head, might be diverted to/ano.her Part, v. g. to 
the Back, as if under the command of the Hand. 
Baut here is no Revulſion; nor can Frictions in 
any Caſe act ſo far, as to hinder the Flux of any Hu- 
mours to the Head, or if they could do any thing 
like that, it would be of ſo little Effecacy or Dura- 
tion, as not to deſerve the Name of Revulſer. 
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Of what uſe are Friftions in Phy ſick ? 


\.Y ou may if you pleaſe read Cornel. Celſus, who - 


has writ a large Chapter upon this Head; but in 


my Opinion Frictions are in this ſerviceable, as 


they rarefie the Skin, and make the Blood flow 
brisker through it, whereby if it has any thing 
diſagreable mixed with it, it diſcharges it by the 


Pores of the Skin. | 


Frictions alſo aſſwage light Pains of the Head, 
and Epileptick Fits, as they ſooth the Spirits by a 
pleafing Motion of the nervous Fibres. 

But — and painful Frictions exaſperate and 
irritate the Spirits, ſo that they flow more 'vehe- 
mently and rapidly through the Brain, and ſtretch 
it (as-in Watching) whence 'in comatous Caſes 
they help to rouſe the Patient. From what has 
been ſaid iit appears that Frictions are much 


of the ſame Uſe in Phyſick as Cupping, 


CHAP. VII. 


of Ligatures. © 


| A RE Ligetures yet in Uſe ? 
Not much; and many, in what they ex · 
from them, are diſapointed. 
Do they revulſe, as it ic thought in ſome Caſes? 
They retard the Circulation, or check it, but do 
not deſtroy it : They. are uſed in Hemorrhagies of 
the Noſe, Womb. Sc. A Part that i is long tied 


is eafily ſeiſed with a Gangrene. 


y ex 


aſes? 
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Of an a c. 


HAT i is an actual Cautery ? 
A hot Iron, with which ſome Part df 
the Body is diſtroyed in the Contexture of its 
Particles, and burnt. 

Of what Uſe is it? 

25 ſerves to cloſe up wounded Arteries, and 
5 a Flux of Blood, in Ampurations, cutting 

the Breaſts, Oc. See Sebuiterus, Paregs, Fe: 
britivs Hyldanus. 
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enn 
Of a Cauſtict and Veſiccatory. | 


: OW does 4 Cauflickalt? © 
A Cauſtick, or potential Cautery, or an 
carotick works after this manner; its Pores and 


Particles ate ſo ranged, that when any Steams, ot 


Humours of the Body infinuates themſelves into 
them, the ſubtile Matter finds ſuch Paſſages as 
will admit of its ſwift Motion through them, and 
by that means it throws ſome terreſtrial, rigid, 
and pointed Particles forceably into the neigh- 
bouring Parts, and fo produces a greater or leſſzr 


Heat in proportion to the degrees of Morion in 
thoſe Parts. 


Of what Uſe ts a potential Cauſtick ? 

It is ſerviceable in opening the Breaſt, an 
Apoſtem, and other things, to prevent cutting with 
a Knife, which is the ſafer way of opening, and 
leſs painful: It alſo wares away fungous Fleſh. 

Take care of the Nerves, Tendons, and large Veſlcls. 

Hir does a Veſicatory operate? | 

It is of the Nature of a Cauſtick, and ads in the 
ſame manner but weaker, whereby ir is that ir does 
not ſo much break the Skin : Ir is of Uſe in ma- 
lignant Feavers, and ſleepy Caſes; ſee Geor. Bagliui, 
an Italian, de uſu & abuſa Cantharid 


They are of Ute alſo where ſomething Acrid is, 
to be drawn from the Blood. CHAP. 
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þ H A P. XI. 
Of 1 Iu ues 4nd Setons. 


THAT arc Iſues, and = are <4 Ip 
| They are little Ulcers which are made 
in divers Parts by Art: They are made either by 
an actual Cautery, or a burning Iron, ſearing thro? 
the Skin; or by taking a peice of Skin between 
the Fin — and cutting it through with a Lancet 
or Sciſſors; or with a Cauſtick, which after the 
Eichar is off, the Hollow is to be 15 up * 3 
Pea of a ſufficient bigneſs. - © 
Where are Iſſues to be made? 8 5 
In the Arm, between the De/toides and Ria. 
In the Thigh, on the inner ſide above the = 
about two Fingers breadth, Ec. e I SEN 
Of what Uſe are they ? 85 
They diſcharge noxious and upetivous 1 Hu 
mours, Oc. | 
hat is a Seton? 


A Skeinof Silk, ora cha weilt of Thread 
waxed, which is drawn under the Skin by a ſharp 
Needle, raiſed from the ſubjacent Fleſh. * It is 


Sa : 
re 1 N 
61 


done in the Neck between the firſt and fifth Ver- 


tebræ, in the Arms, Legs, G. 
'  - What's to be done after the Seton is made? b 
Ha muſt be taken to prevent Inflamation, Di- 
geſtives are to be applyed, and the Skein ſometimes 
pale backward and forward; until the Diſeaſe 
removed, _ © Haw Does 
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Does not a Seton work more powerfully than an 
_ 


| : | Les, but it is more troubleſome and therefore 


ſeldom done until other means have been tried in 


= Of Seuppoſitories. 


o % Suppoſutorics work ? 
1 As other Catharticks; to wit, apee the 
i rhe o 


Fibres of the Redzm by which thoſe of ther 
Guts are alſo brought into conſent, and by a more 
— loflux ſtimulated to encreaſe ther peri- 
lrick Motion. R the Humours, they 
irritate the Belly alfo. "LINE 
When are they to be given | 
- Moſt conveniently in burning Feavers, by keep- 


ing the Body open; and many Diſeaſes of rhe 


Fundament and Reda 

Place of giving them. 
Give 4 Preſeription of ont of tag, = 

X Alumin-crud. pul; 3s Specter. Hier. 


Ficr. 3ij mel. ad ſpiſſnud. cott. q. f. 


NM. F. Suppofitoria no ij, or 


R Spec. Hier. Picr. $i Sal. Gem. 30 mel: 


ipiſfitud e coct. q. £ M. F. Suppo- 
Ipifhy q. 1 | 
__— CHAP. 


m, becauſe there is the belt 


CHAP. XIII. 
O Chſters. 
| HAT is « r !?: 
A Clyſter is very helpful in Diſorders 


of the thicker Guts, for beyond them they wilt 
not reach, becaufe of a Valve at the Entrance of 


non 


, How are Clyters hurtful, either too cold or too 


too cold, coagulate the Blood in the meſeraick 

Veſſels, from which ariſe Obſtructions, Gangreens 
eep- and worſe Effects; bur from thoſe that are too 
hot, Exulcerations, Pains, Bloody Flux, Ce. 


delt Clyſters are of great Uſe in Phyſick; ſometimes 5 
they are Alteratives, or diſperſe the Wind, ſoften 


the Fæces, dererge and thin the viſcid Humours 


away by their Irritations Purges that are involved 
in the Humours. revulſes the Humours, and re- 


comatous Caſes Cly ſters do good, by ſtrongly ir- 
ritating the Fibres ot the Inteſtines, and opening 
the Orrifices of the Veſſels, upon which the Hu- 


the Color, unleſs that Valve be relaxed, or it be 
taken away by the Violence of the periftaltick Mo- 


They ought not to be injeCted either too cold, or 
too hot, but moderately warm. Thoſe that are 


that ſtick to the Guts, make way for Purges, bring 


moves the antecedent Cauſes of Diſeaſcs: So in 


mours$ 
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mours flow that way. They are prepared of Co- 

lacynthis, Rad. Pyrethri, croc. Metallor, and other 

- Antimonials, that they may bring down the Mer. 

fer, allwage Pains, and ſtrengthen the Bowels, as 
in a Dyſentery, Cc. 

How do you proportion its Quantity? 

From the Perſon to whom it is to de given, from 


the Fulneſs of the Guts, and from the Part into 


which it is to be injected. : 
If to Children, leſs is to be given than to grown 
Perſons, and leſs where the Guts are diſtended 
with Wind or Feces, and alſo bur little when the 
Rectum is affected, as in a Teneſmus. 
They are wont to be from eight, ten, twelve, to 
fourteen Ounces. 
Bitter Clyſters are given againſt Worms; Ano- 
dines in Wind and Cholick; ſtrong Purges in an 
Apoplexy, and Lethargy; Bal ſamicks and Carmi- 
natives, in Twiſtings and Gripings of the Guts. 
Emoliment upon Coſtiveneſs. Laxative and Le- 
nitive, with Soap, Turpentine, Cc. In the Stone 
Conſole Phyſical Author #5 and 
onſult Phyſical Authors; Mynſicht, Bates's a 
Fullers Phar macopæa, &C. f 4 n Tor] 
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Of Vomits. ITY Es 


* 


OW does a Vomit operate? 1 
| H A Vomit or Emetick, with its pointed 
articles in a diſorderly manner move the Fibres - 

of the Nerves, which are in great Plenty diſperſed 
about the Stomach. The animal Spirits ruſh more 
plentifully into the Fibres of the Stomach, and 

' Invert that Motion which they had before down- 
ward, and ſo by a convulfive Motion of the Sto- 
mach, by which its Sides and Bottom are drawn 

up towards the left Orrifice, and by the Conftric- 
tion of the Fibres upwards, its Contents are thrown 


ot. FE | 
_ "How do things which are nauſeous and diſtaſtful, 
occaſion Vomiting 2 20 1 
Becauſe they cannot be well mixed with the Ac- 
cid of the Stomach, and its other Contents, from 
whence they float about the Stomach, and by ſuch 
| Motion, and the Nauſeouſneſs which they pro- 
duce, ſtimulate a greater Influx of Spirits into the 
A F. Nerves and Fibres, which ſtrongly contract them- 
lelves upwards. 2 „ 
Is Vomiting ſuitable to all Per ſons? 
All do not equally bare Vomiting. 9 
For healthful Perſons do not eafily vomit, alſo 
phthiſical Perſons, who have narrow Breaſts, ſuch 
| as 


* 
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s are ſubje&t ro Pains in the Head, or to Rup- 
| tures, or where there is Danger of any thing 


1. Vomits are more effecacious than Purges, be- 
cauſe they carry their Points further into the inner 


Coat of the Stomach, and ſo more vehement 


Note. 


2. When they get into the Maſs of Blood, they 
are not of ſo much Effecacy as Purges. 
Who are they who beſt bare Vomiting ? 

Wuere the Appetite is decayed, and there is a 
Nauſouſneſs; where there is an antecedent Cauſe 


already in the Stomach ; and when Catharticks 


ate adminiſtred. in vain, eſpecially if the peccant 
Matter has been already prepared (as wbat isviſ- 
cid is broke by Medicines that incide) and fo a 
way made for ſuch Operation. W144 


Note. 


Frequent and hard Votniting relaxes the Tone 
of the Stomach, weakens the Viſcera, and hurts 
the Head. Emerick Tartar of Mynficht, Hypoceu- 
anna, Vinum Benedidtum, Oxymel, Gut. Gamba, 


Turbit. Ain. ate the Vomits , moſt in Uſe with 
C HA F. 


the London Phyficians. 
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the Chyle they get into the veinous Blood, 


„ 


W HAT ir a Purge, and bow does it ope. 
rate ? | 

A Purgeor Cathartick (if it be gentle, as Caſs, 
Manna, Senna, &c. it is called laxative) upon be- 
ing received into the Stomach is diſſolved by its 
Moiſture and Warmth ; and its Parts are to be di- 
vided, ſo that they alſo aft upon and divide the 
fiſt Humours they meet with Hence ſome thine 
ner and more moveable Parts of the Medicine, by 
vellicativg the Fibres are thrown into the Inteſtines 
and thence into the lacteal Veſſels, whence wit 


with that get to the Heart; from thence they are 
diſperſed through the Arteries, to all the Parts of 
the Body, where by their Sharpneſs and Motion 
they cut, break and divide the Humours, until to- 
gether they get again into the Guts by the Gall 
and pancreatick Ducts, but chiefly by the meſera · 


ick Arteries. 


hence do grievous Pains of the Belly, and Dy. 
ſenteries ariſe from Catharticke? ? 
From ſome of the. groſſer Parts of the Medi- 
cine which cannot enter the laQteal Veſſels, and 
therefore vellicate, rub, and irritate divers my 
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the Coats of the Guts; whence proceed Pains, 
Superpurgations, and Dyſenteries. . 

Does any Cathartick operate eleAvely, or work 
upon any particular. Part? LE 


I anſwer, That no Cathartick Joes operate ele- 
Qtively, or is ſuited to diſcharge any particular 


Humour. It'is Folly therefore to think with ſome 


that what is called a Cho/agogue, purges only Cho. 
ler, a Phlegmagogae, only Phlegm, a Menalagogue, 
only Melancholy, and a Hydragogue, only Wa- 


It is certain alſo from the cadaverous Smell of 
what is diſcharged by Purges, that good Humours, 
yea Particles of that which is ſtrictly Blood, as 
alſo ſome actually torn off from the Solids, or juſt 
about to be added to their Subſtance, are alſo cat. 
_ ried away; and from this too it appears to be ſo, 
that when they are given to Perſons perfectly in 
Health, they diſcharge as much, if not more, than 
from fick Perſons, where it cannot be imagined 
that ſuch a Quantity of vitiated Humours ſhould 
be lodged. | 3h 

Beſides the Humours, I alſo make no 22 
but that ſome Spirits paſs out of the Mais o 
Blood into the Guts, and with them are diſcharged 
by Stool. | 175-0 

Where, by the way, I would adviſe my Pupills, 
not too haſtily to have Recourſe to Purges, eſpe- 
cially ſtrong Ones, as the only Remedies of all 


Diſeaſes, fince they cannot be given without ſome 


Injury. 


M5 


What 
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. What indicates Purging © + Rs 
A manifeſt. ill Habit of Body, but not every 
Fluctuation of Humours; which may rather be 

drawn away by Cupping, Friction, hot Bath, Su- 
dorificks, or Dieureticks. 5 

What are to be conſidered in the Adminiſtration 

of Purge? 
1. Whether it be proper or not. 2. What is. 
to be purged, and of what Kind. 3. How much, 
what way, and how often. 4. What Time. 5. By 
what Paſſages. | I 
Jo whom therefore is Purging pr oper? 

* of all to ſuch who are in à bad Habit of 


y. 

And what is to be obſerved in ſuch? 

What their Strength will bear, and whether the 
Conſtitution of the Body, the Seaſon of the Lear, 
and other Things will allow it. 

If a Patient has a Plague, a Spotted Feaver, 
the Small Pox, Cc. he is not to be purged, be-. 
cauſe it would draw the Humours inward, where- 
by immediately Sweat and Tranſpiration, by which 
the Malignity of the Diſeaſe would moſt ſucceſ - 
fully be thrown out, will be ſtopped ; and the 
Matter of the Spors and Puſtules being again ta- 
ken up by the Hood, the Patient muſt be thrown 
into bad and dangerous Symptomes. 5 

hence do you know that there is a ſufficient 
Strength for Purging ? _ £ 

From the Pulſe, Age, Sex, Temperament, Na- 
ture, Habit, and Cuſtom of Living. | 


ME What Age beſt bears Purging ? | | 
What A middle Age; old Perſons, and Children, can- 


not bear it well, _” 
: , Which 
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Which Sex beſt bears Purging? | 
The Male ; though there are fome Women 
which will bear very ſtrong Purges, nay, ſome 
wilt hardly be moved by them, eſpecially ſuch 
as are Dropfical, or have a Suppreſſion of the 
Menſes. | 17 
What is to be regarded in Purging of Wonen? 
1. Thar it be not in the Time ol their Menſtry. 
ation, for then by revulſing the Humours into the 
Bowels, the Menſes will be ſupprefſed. 2. Alſo 
Big-bellied Women are rarely to be purged, leſt 
by the Irritation of the Medicine both upon the 
tus and Uterus an Abortion ſhould enſue. | 
It is ſafeſt to purge ſuch between the fourth and 
ſeventh Month, becauſe then the Fetus is frong- 
eſt, and the Womb is ſo much expanded as better 
to refiſt any Irritation. | 
But it is now grown a Cuſtom to purge ſuch 
Women at any Time, but with very gentle Medi- 
cines. | . 
What Temperament is Purging moſt ſuitable to 
That which is hot and moiſt, joined with 2 
fleſhy Habit, but a dry and fleſhy Habit does not 
bear it ſo well. eee Hef + 
Is it not ſometimes proper to give aClyſter before 
Purging ? 2 8 
In giving a Cathartick it is well to enquire whe- 
ther the Belly is very coſtive, for by that it may 
happen that a Purge may occaſion great Diſorders 
in the Bowels; and therefore in ſuch a Caſea 
preparative Clyſter would be very proper. 
Mpence is it known, how much, and bow often 
it is proper to purge * 0 8 
If che peccant Matter is but little, and the 
CON | Strength 


— lt 
= 
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| — good, once purging may be tutfie tent: „ 

"men but if the Strength be but low, whether che ec. 25 

ome cant Matter be little or much, it is beſt to do it 

ſuch 4t ſevetal Times; as alfo where the peccant Mat-. 

the ter is in great Quantity, although the Strength , 
is good. The Seat of the peccant Matter is alſo. to 

be confidered, whether it be in the extream Parts 

(as in the Gout). or if it be viſcid and tough (as 

iu an fAftbma) then it is not proper to attem 

its Diſcharge 6 one Doſe, but 15 repeated . 


forts. 

' How many Times Wa 

As to the Times of Diſte ee 2 Ca. 
tick is beſt to be given, if we underſtand it 


univerſally, it is beſt to purge in the Declenſian, 
ſometimes alſo in the Beginning; as it is our 


Practice in many Caſes, before the Symptomes 


are too ſtrong, and the Strength yet good, to take 
away the morbifick Matter. | 


But as to Particulars. in Purging, Tprefer the 
Time of Intermiſſion, or Remiſhon, .,  * 
It may alſo be convenient in the very Parox- 
im to give an Emerick or. Cathartick ; that is, 
when the peccant Matter is very turgid, or viſ- 
cid, for then it is more eaſily thrown ut. 
| Concerning Dog - Days we ſhall only toy, that 
| 42 has no Law, nor is all thar Time equzl- 
* 
Y what Part. is the Matter” to be purged off... 
"end what ij is herein to be obſerved? + 


There are four Things to be Lea Notice of 
Aren WN Int. N 
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I Wherbir i be accuſtomed t0 yuch Diſcharge? 
2. Whether it be an open and 72 Poles - 
- 3. Whether it be near enough to the Seat of the 
| „ aud has any) Communioation with it? 

1 4. Whether it is naturally made for ſuch an O, 
. 3 hh G | 
- From whence it appears 5 not de be proper to 
purge one Part by another that Aer un. 
leſs that Part be further injured. The Bowelsovght 


mach is not their proper excretory Paſſage, and 
. ag 0, "> M . Bis ; 
Nor it ſignify any thing that in Dxſenterie: 
where the Gutꝭ ate ctouded, Purges are given wick 
Stieceſs, berauſe in that Caſe cathartick Particles 
are already in the Inteſtines, or at leaſt eontinually 
_ foppticd THither, - whence it is better to drive them 
out, _ with great anger ſuffer them there to 
remain. r LE 5 


After he taking 2 Purge, whit is to be next ol. 


 Jerved? _ 


Not ro'fleep, if it be a gentle one, Jeſt it hin- 


der its Operation: 


And mück leis if itbe a ſtrong one, and has any . 


thing poiſonous in its Compotition, as Colocynthis, 
.  Hehllebor, &c. 4 N 
BhBut it it be in à ſolid Form, as a Bolur, or eſpe. 

Tially in Pills, it is not amiſs ſometimes to ſteep. 
It is the beſt to drink Poſſet-drink, or thin 


© Chicken Broth, after the Cathartick is diſſolved, 


And begins to operate, to waſh off the better any 
of its Reliques from the Stoma. 


not to be purged by whe Mouth, becauſe the Sto- 
t 
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Fbe Broath is not to have any Fat upon it, un- 
leſs it be feared that the - wry has any thing 
poifonous-in it, ag chat it ſhould work tog much; 

otherwiſe, like all 25 Subſtances it would blunt 
the Effecacy of the Medicine. 7885 
"If a Perſon. purges in the Morning, he ſhould 

. eat bur little at Dinner, and that of fomerhing 
light, for the Stomach being relaxed for want of 
Spirits, and by the Influence of the Medicine, it 
cannot well digelt any Food; bur in the Eyening, 

| * all things go well again, he may ſup hegr- | 
S | | is , : _ 217 3 

2 * are frequently preſcribed by our 
Phyficians after Purges, that they might ſettle and 

coppoſe the ruffled Spirits, but this Practice is not 
to be obſerved in all, for all Paragoricks aſtringe 
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© H A p. XVI. 
0 Alexipharmicks and Sudoriffcks 


HA T Commendations 45 ou * of Su- 
dorifficks? _ 

- They are much preferable to Cathartiks or 
© Phlebotomy. 

How do Sudorifficks or Dieureticks operate ? 
For the moſt they remove the morbifick Cauſe 

ſucceſsfully, and without any Hurt. This we ſee 
in the Plague, -Small-Pox, Spotted Feavers, and 
other malignant Diſtempers. If Sudorificks can 


do ſo much in ſtubborn Diſeaſes, what would they 


not do in Alighter Diſorders? 

I know that many Phyficians, who uſe little 
elſe bur Purging, Bleeding, and Cooling in Fes. 
vers, fay, that Sudorificks are too hot to expett 
ſuch great Advaarages from them: But they own 
that they are not all equally hor, and although 


_ dome are hot, yet they operate notwithſtanding 


more mildly than Pirges. 

If they ſay that Sudorifficks only rake away 
os Serum, and not the groſſer Humours. I an- 
ſwer, That the Tubes and Glands of the Skin are 


25 large as thoſe of the Liver, Pancreas, and In- 


 teltines, by which the Diſcharge i is made in Pur- 
„ bing; and therefore that elt Humours, may a8 


F 


; well 
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well be 5 lcbargel by theſe, and ſoccily Sado. 
rificꝶs to attenuate ſuch groſs man 

How do Sudorifficks operate? $ 

By their- Heat, and the Smallneſs of their Par: 
tices, they very much attenuate, cut, exagitate 
and rarefie the Maſs of Blood, and along with. 
themſelves drive the Humours to the Tubules; and 
Portes of the Skin, where they condenſe either i in- 
to litile Drops, or fly off inlenfibly. 
I that Sweat good which is procured by many 
 Cloaths? . © 

No, becauſe it is too much forced, opprelſes 
and weakens the Patient, as on the contrary, when 
it is raiſed by a Sudorifeck IO: it "ow nl 
Tg any Trouble. 


l. 
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H AT think you of Dieureticks and Une 
Pugerr _ 
| They carry oft the Humours in the Blood, u. 
an atly Inconveniencies, Danger, or confiderable- 
Commotion ; whereby they : are very èxcellent Me- 
dicines, and to be given at the Beginning almoſt 
of every Diſeaſe. 
Have Dieureticks any Aﬀenity with Sudorifficks ? 
In their Operations in the Body they do not 
much differ from Sudorifhicks they alſoattenuate 
_ groſs Humours, diſſolve Coagulations, and open 
Obſtructions, and that by the Subtilty of their 
Parts. Hence many Things that raiſes Sweat, 
moves alſo by Urire, and whatſoever operates dy 
Urrite taiſes alſo Swear, or atleaſt encreaſes inſen- 
fible Tranſpiration; and they differ from e | 
_ ficks ny their Icſ . 5 | 
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Of Things which eæpectorate. 
TRTHAT do you wnderſtand by expeftorating ? 
* Things which Se I £220 Bechicks, 
are duch Medicives as aſbilt che Diſcharge of agy 
Thing L I 
How do they operate? 

Some work after this Manner; by thickening 

te Humodirs, when they are too thin, both that 
tbey might the better be carried forward thr | 
- the Langs, by the Copttactions of the Bronchuxy, / 


I” 
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FS of the Eros 4nd ah ty | 
5 allneſs of their Parts, they irritate the H- 
Fes of the Bronchys to Contraction, and cherehy 


an Expulfion of thoſe Humours. 
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| C oncerning Things working b y Spittle, Ph 
pe od own e. = 


o 


\, 


rH AT; js the Ur if thoſe Medicines which 
work by by pine - Of what Kind are they, 
and bow do they operate ? © © 
A eh are frequently given to diſcharge hs Blood 
From a Superfluity of Serum, but moſt of all from 
e and viſcid' Humours, lurking in what 
aces Doever. The chief of theſe is Quickfilver, 
and tlie Preparations made our of it, which by 
giving inwardly or adminiſtred ourwardly by anoint- 
Ing, are found to throw out very viſcid Humours, 
and ſuch as are coagulated by Venereal Diſtempers; 
but they are to be uſed with great Caution, 
There are ſuch 'Medicin:s which by the Fineneſs 
of the Particles immediately lte themſelves 
into the Glands and Blood, and in their Paſſage 
Juorce open the Tubes and exctetory Pores. B 
their Aptitude to Motion, and the Subtilty of 
their Parts, they divide a0 attenuate the viſcid 
- Humours, by which Means they are more eafily 
brought ro their proper Emunctories, and more 
. eafily paſs them; where they are very proper in 
 invererare and ſtubborn Diſeaſes, and generally 
where theCaul | is flow and oY or in the Joints, 


' 
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Do not thoſe things which raiſe Spittle, ſometimes 
rate orber mays? OI 0 00 Or DL” 
They do not always, even Mercurials, diſcharge 
by the Salival Dus, bur often likewiſe by Urine, 
Sweat, and large Stools, as it is well known 
to ſuch as undertake the Cure of the Venereal 
Diſeaſe. y | ; 2 6 1 
But theſe Medicines are indeed more accuſtom- = 
ed to Operate by the Salival Glands, unleſs ſome .  _—. 
Error has been in Diet, or a ſtrong Cathartick 
given, becauſe the Salival Glands are more lax than 
others, and more particularly ſuited and accoſtom- - 
ed to ſeperate viſcid Humours. 3 
/ How L1 Phlegm-Cutters differ from thoſe blieb 
nove Spittle, and how do they Operate? .. ..., 
+ They differ in this, that they are nor in the 
ſame manner applyed outwardly; or taken in- 
wardly ; but are chewed or gargled, and they are 
much milder, nor act ſo deeply, notwithſtandi 
which by their ſharp Points, they will open a 
ring the Glands in the Mouth, and break Viſci- 
dine. : I 
Hom do Errhines Operate 
Errhines and Snuffs Operate almoſt in the ſame | 
manner, and are, ſuch as irritate, rarefie, and ſqueezs Ay 
the Glands and ſpongy Fleſh of the. Noſe, and ſo 
draw the pituitous Matter to be diſcharged by it, 
and facilite its Excretion ; and ſome which conſiſt 
of the moſt ſubtile Parts may alſo get into the Brain 
and itsVentricles by the Os cribroſum and ol factory 
Netves, and there attenuate the Humours, and 
draw them towards the Noſe, but care muſt taken 
that by drawing theſe Humours toa faſt from tbe 
Fran, ſome worſe Complaints are not occaſione ld 


L 
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8 given te gemovg; where 
ſometimes they empty the Brain, and ſometimeʒ 
Over nn it as L have already ſhown. that the 

the Noſe does not altogerher come 
of rhe Ne DR but alſo from the . Parts 
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* AT are Sterautories, and tow 1 te 
operate ? 
: "They are Medicines which violently irritate the 
. Joner Membrane _ of the Noſe, much more than 
Erthings 3 by which a nopkleſooge ſenfatian arifing 
In the oltaQory ag and all the peighbouring 
Parts, the Spirits in the Brain being pur into 2 
violent Motion, and 2 Aenigges or Membranes 
of the Brain (whence the inner Membrane of the 
Noſe is detiv;d) being drawn into Conſent; it 
ppens-that they, with the very fubſtance of the 
rain it 121, are alternately conraQtzd, and 5 
the Exploion of the Spitits | Into the Nerres of, 
2 Vagum, the DPivphragm, and intergoſtal 
Mulales are drawn into Conſent, and the Thorar 


Wiclentliy contra ged, until the irticating Parcicle 
| "Are thrown off. 
Whence violent Sterantatoties ſometimes does 
[aa That is us ee and Ob. 
x 


Wt tion) 


the Spirits might be ſhaked 


—_— — 
The 


Gai Pip mh, E ET 
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mruckions of the Nerves, (viz. by fixing the Hu- 
mours there) and ſometimes Death. | 
Yhar ir their Ur? | 


aten might rendred wakeful; or that the 
Harhours which had ſtopped der cl, the Paſſages of 


RR 


CHAP. XXI. 


Luft, the Milt, the Fætus, ana Secundine. 


operate? 


baſe things which by the kmatnefs of their I 


Part beat through the Veſſels of the Womb, and 


open the Extremities of the Veſſels in the Teſti- . | 
cleß, and in Men efpecially.enlarge their Tubulous 


Subſtance, and ſo make more room for the Circu- 


lating Blood; or by exciting a greater Fermntati- 


on in the Blood, more forceably drive it into the 
Uterine and Spermatick Arteries, _ 


are thoſe things which have ſuch Effe#s bot and 


volatile 2 


Yes, and ſo at the ſame time give a certain dell. - 


mony to the Blood, whereby the Spirits are more 
inordinately moved, and exite ts Lul z and beſides 


which 8 


They are wont to be given in fleepy Caſes, has 
the Epitirs ay Aon up and fer in Motion, the 


ieee erer ener 


of Mollichmes that move the Menſes, Semen 


W HAT are 7505 things 25555 omote by 
Menſes and Semen? and by what means do 


- *ituous, eſpecially what ate taken inwardly; or oui. 


kick and move about, ſo as to break the Secundines, 
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A nee 


which jp produce a greater Plenty of ſti- 
mulating Seed. JT 
But what are thoſe things which abate the Menſes, 
Semen and Luſiful Deſires ? „„ 
What by their Aſtringency cloſe up the Paſſages 
of the Blood to the Womb and Teftes, or thoſe 
things which leſſen the Bloods Motion, and chere. 
dy cool it, and thicken, aſſwage, or dull the Spi- 
kits, of which kind are ſuch that are cold and yeild 
but few Spirits. oy | 
» How operate thoſe things which encreaſe or dry 
114 >, SE Role 
They make the Chyle more diluted and thin, ſo 
that ir paſſes more eafily through the Milk Veſſels 
both of the Abdomen and Thorax, and gets to the 
Breaſts; ſuch things are wont to be Liquid and Spi- 


wardly applyed they relax and open the Glands of 
. the Brealts, and the laQteal Tubes, that they might 
_ the better give way to the ſeperation of the Milk. 
7 Icon uy ru. 
Hl do thoſe things Ad which expel, or repel 
#he Fætus or Secundine ? „ 
Thoſe things which, promote their Diſcharge, do 
it by irritating with their Actimony, the Fetus to ; 


or by ſtimulating the Womb, or more vehemently 
aggitating the Animal Spirits in the Brain, and dri- 
ving them from thence in greater Plenty in- 
to Its Fibres; it throws them into Convulſive Mo- 
tions. But thoſe things repel the Fætut, which al- 
lay thoſe inordinate Excurſions of the Spirits, and 
die endewed with an Aſtringent Quality. 
n 33 1 y 
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of Medicines which break the Stone, expel 
Mind, and til Worms, © 


AAT- are thoſe things which break the © 

Stone, and how do they operate? e 
Stone - breakers or Lithontripticks, are thoſe which 
by their pointed and rigid Particles continually 
waſhing againſt it with the Urine; by degrees a- 
brade and ware it away, at leaſt ſo long as it is 
—_— and yeilding; afterwards they cannot 
, CO 10. ln + | JE, BHS. |; 

What are thoſe things which expel. Wind, and 
bow do they do ite $290 + err ige-.- 
Whatſoever allays the Fermentation, which 
occafioned Wind, or dy its ſubtilty diſcuſſes ir, and 
makes it perſpire through the Pores of that Part in 
which it is encloſed ; or laſtly any thing which by | 
its Viſcidity lays hold upon and colleQs ſuch:Va- *. 
„„ DOT Gt 8 
Mbat are thoſe thing: which fill Norm:? 
j hr by its Bitterneſs or Saltneſs is deſtructive 
— 7 EIT Tat $., xc 
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CHAP. 


c HAP XXII. 


& fuck * 4 proaure 3 — Ac 
err Remove Pain. 


rhinge which rr 


* HAT we 
| W Teen and how do they do is, 


and are 
Of thoſe things which procure Sleep and eaſ- 
Pain, ſome are mild as 8 others ſtronge 
a Narcaticks —_—— ; and they are ſuch 
23S by ſome watery co ie or by their Viſcidin 
load the Spirits in the Brain, or relax its fibrom 
84 and fix the 3 to one another, 9: 
meaſure {hat up the P of th: 
Spirits towards the Origine of the | 
by chat means there cannot be 2 due Influx di 
Spirits imo che Organs of Senſe, Which in or WM 
der to W - or the Perception of Pal 8 
LE 3 0 — BD 
> prom to the Seat l Soul ; and — 
; —— things <Gilpo& to Slip apd ag 


Thus Opium, 2h all its Preparations „ and 


wharſoever is of the like Nature, does operate, 
as the ſmoak of a Lamp, Candle, or Coals, Fl 
Exhalations from ſome es „ or Grotro's; 
Streams of Beer working in a. Cellar, or of 

| Rs oy” other Wings either. inſpired vith on 


the ſoftneſs of their Parrs, in- part diſcuſs hots 


Bleach, or — or ee 15 — 

or immediately carryed to the Brain, or Ig 

* Head or any other Fart ſo a5 to be couvey- 
„ 


What are thoſ. boſe # things which eſwage P. ain, and 
how do they do it 


Aſſwagers of Pain or 1 are properly 
ſuch as 6 a pleaſing and gentle Warmth, and 


which give Pain, and partly comeſt 
then, and fo Wen de or leſſen, that violent” and 
n Motion of * ons in which Tam 
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„ 
e \ x 7147 are thoſe things which raiſe the Spi. 


VVV ris, bow ways do they do it, and 0 
' Wharſoever either by its fineneſs or volatility 
can be eafily and ſoon turned into Spirits, or excite 
 thole already in the Brain and Neryes, which are 
beavy and torpid, and ſtir them up into brisker 
Motions, whether they are taken in by the Mouth, 
as Spirits of Wine, Cinnamon Water, c. or ap- 
plyed to the Noſe, as ſeveral Sweets, and Spirits, 
or-rubb'd upon the Temples, or Os Cibroſum; or 
whether. they get to the Spirits in the Brain by the 
: 2 of the Blood, and ſet them in Motion; or 
luaſtly whether ie fets them in Motion, by that 
which is made in the Nerves at the Place of Ap- 
2 and by their Mediation communicated to 
the Brain. Thoſe things alſo raiſe the Spitits which 


8 1 8 25 too much diſſolve the Maſs of Blood, and thoſe 


things which conſtipate and encloſe the Spirits 
therein, as ſometimes things that are cold; as 
ſubacid. do, or ſuch things which attenuate it when 


tis topfirm and thick, and ſo not eafily tefolvable 


into Spirits, or that divide and break its Parts when 
*ris as it were bound up with too much Accid, as 


Pearl, pretious Stones, Crabs Eyes, Cc. 
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of he Operations of ſeoeral other Medicines 
which are uſed in Practice. 


o do Emollients Operate ? | 
They ſomething relax the Parts, by warm 


og Humours, and in part diſhpate them, | 
How things which Indurate? © ; 
By diffipating the fine and ſofter [Particles (as 
in a oy her from the Application of things too 
hot) or by detaining and coagulating them, (as in 
an Oedema from too cold 3 * unite 
the Particles cloſer together. _ 
- How do M edicines Rare fie? 
oo ev rating Steams and Humours WY 2. 
moderate "Hear, ey Tender the Pores of the Parts 


er. -, 
lager operate Condenſers, Aftringents, and Openers? 
Conde ofers check the Motions of the Particles by 
ca ſo that in coming nearer to one another they 
cohere. 

ringents by ſome peculiar Conformation. of 
wat ban up and conſtringe the Parts of the 
1 nearer to one another, as into litle Wedges 
or Chords, as they are generally colt. | 

Openers, by their pointed and flender Particles en- 
ter into the Parts of the Body, and by breaking tbe 
Viſcid Humours therein, they open their Pores : 
and ſuch are generally as my hot as cold, 


How 


and moiſtening them, diſſolve the LA RE 


* 


„ 
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How do incraſſating Medicines Operate ? 
They connec and join together by their branchy 


and viſtid Particles ſuch as they find in the Body 
more liquid and fluxile, and ſo bring them to x 


— 


cloſer Conſiſtence. 
Theſe are wont to be cold. 775 
Hotodo attenuat ing andinciding Medicines oper ate) 
By cutting and dividing with their points thick 
and viſcid Humours. | REY 
- How do Emplaſticks work ? 
By their am flexile,and rawmous Particles 
they ally ick to the Parts of the Body, entangle 
RF them, cloſe the Pores; and ſo by ſhutting in 
the Effluvia, haſten Suppuration. 0 
How operate Attemperating Medicines ? © 
Attemperatory, or otherwiſe called Epiceraſticks, 
are next to Emplaſticks; by their falt and Hexile 
Particles they entangle and wrap up ſome which 
4 they met with more ſharp and acrimonious ; or if 
| they do not conſiſt of ſuch falt and flexile Parti- 
| cles, yet ar leaſt as they are ſuch as will readily 
admit others more (harp and pointed into theit 
Pores,they deſtroy them, and along . er 
4 carry them our of the Body; or otherwiſe by the 
E- . Aſperity and Solidity of their Particles they grind, 
| break, and wear off their Points, as Crabs Eyes, 
Bodies 


Corral, Shells, and other hard alcalious 


1 which correct Accids. 2 
\ Hoto operate Deterſives ? | 
a By their hard, rough, and ſharp Particles they 
abrade and bruſh off Filth from the Paſſages and 
 ..  Superficies of the Body wherein it ſticks, 
3 How Repellers © . | 
D By their Aſtringeneſs and Coldneſs they check the 


Flux 


n 
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Flux and heat of the Humours, and by clofing up 
the Paſſages and Pores of the Parts, they repel the ' 
flowing Humours, and ſo leſſen the Tumour, _ 
Attrafters how ? 1 
To ArtraQers belong, Pyroticks and Veſicator ies, 
ate? of which we have ſpoke before. By the great Heat 
nick and Subtilty of their Particles, they open the Pores 
of any Part whereunto they are applyed, rarefie the 
incloſed Juices, and thruſt them outwards, by means 
cles Wh of a leſſer Reſiſtance which is there made; and 
ngle ſometimes they redden and ſwell the Part; and at 
e in ocbers by ſtirring up ſo many Humours and Steams, 
that are too | 2p to penetrate the Cuticle, they lift 
it up into a Bladder, nay by theſe means frequent- 


licks ly Needles are drawn out of the Fleſh. | 

ere - How Catbareticke?©& 

rhich Of the ſame kind are thoſe which take off Hair. 
or if By their pointed and cutting Particles, they open the 

Parti- Fores of any Parr, and exagitate, attenuate, and dif: 

adily WM Pare inſenſibly the Humours contained therein. 

) theit How Ripener 4 2 3 


By their moderate Heat and Moiſture, and from 
v the heir fitneſs to cloſe the Pores of any Part and ſtick 
J ind. in them, they prevent the Fflux of. Spirits, and ſo by 
65 encreaſing the Heat of the Part, they Suppurate 
50 ie the Blood which is there extravaſated. 
How floppers of Blood? 11 
4 Stipticks operate by their Aſtngency, Refrig e- 
s they Nation, and drying; or by their Aptitude to ſtick and 
es and 19d together, they ſhut up the gaping Veſſels, or 
| leſſen the vehement Motion of the Blood and Spi- 
| ts. After the latter way thoſe things operate which 
ck the licken the Blood, as PRs or cold Water ap- 
ax yed to the Noſtrils; Teſticles, ot any other Parr. 
Fl apa | Logs oh, 


How 


„ 


* 
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| How operate Sarcoticks z i.e. ſuch as produce Fleſh? 
By their moderate warmth and covering, they 


they draw off the ſharpeſt Parts of the Serum, by 
their Particles they ſomething aſtringe and deterge. 
_ rraQting, and drying, in Time cloſe up an Ulcer. 
and aſtringing, convert the Nouriſhment of the 


which take off Eſchars, do it by ſoftening and 


ing, they heal up the Wound. 
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preſerve the Heat of the Parts, and by removing 


the Filth from the Wounds and Ulcers, they cauſe 
à greater Influx of nutritive Juice into any Part, 
and forward its Converſion into the ſame Subſtance, W Of . 


How do glutinating Medicines work? 

Thoſe which dry moſt deterge leaſt, but hy 
aftringing they rather cloſe up the Lips of 2 
freſh Wound: So thoſe called Vulneraries, be- 
cauſe they heal Wounds and Bruiſes, being given 
in Decoctions, or Potions, or any other Form, they 
attenuate the Body by ſome of their Particles, ſo 
that ir flows the better into the affeQed Part ; and 


the Kidneys or otherwiſe, and by ſome other of 
So Cicatriſers, and Epuloticks, by aſtringing, con 
Laſtly, ſuch means as produce a Callus, by drying 
Bones into the Subſtance which is ſo called, Thoſ 


warming that hardened Subſtance till it gives wy 
and diſappears. | | | 
How do things cure Burns ? | 
By opening the Pores by their Warmth an 
Moiſture, they draw out the ſerous and acrid Hu 


mours; or becauſe they have ſome peculiar Figur 


in their Conſtituent Particles, by which they cbed 
the vehement Motion of the ſubtile Matter in tht 
burnt Part, or at leaſt that by drying and detetg 
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CHAP. XXVIL 


of Medicines peculiar to particular Parts and 
Diſeaſes, and how they operate. 5 


HA there may be ſome Medicines which 
are more ſuited to one Part than another, is 
not to be queſt:oned ; for one by its peculiar Di- 
ſpoſition ot Particles, may be admitted eafily in- 
to the Pores of ſome Parts and not into others 
ſo alſo one by its greater Activity, may have the 
Effect upon one Part which it cannot have upon 
Mother. ak Sul "5 

So in like manner it cannot he doubted but that 
one Medicine may be better ſuited to drive out 
one Diſtemper than another; hence Medicines are 
ranked under ſeveral Heads, and called either, 


Cepbalicꝶt, for the Head. 
.  Ophihalmicks, for the Eyes. 
 Oticks, for Hearing. | 
Arthriticks, for the Joints. 
' Pneumonicks, "for the Lungs. 
. Cardiacks, for the Heart. 
Nephriticks, tor the Kidneys. 
2 icks, for the Bladder. 
epaticks, 
StomachicRs» 


— — * 
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Uterine, 
Pneumonicks, 
Nephritichts, 
Stomachicłt, 
H © 57 <; 
Alexipbarmicłs, 
Axt ipelepticks. 
Antapopleclicłs. | 
Aue br les, Qc 


* 


"DIY . j 

But here it is to be taken Notice that theſe Me- 
dicines are not ſo diſtinct, but that they do ſome- 
times correſpond in their Effects; fo :Cephalicks 
ate in a great meaſure' Hyſtericks, and e contra; 
becauſe hyſterical Affections ate in à great part 
convulſive, being produced by an inordinate Mo- 
ener the Speisen Tony egy 


So alſo Cardiacks are alſo Cepbalicks, ' becauſe 


thoſe Things which comfort the Heart, alſo 


ſtrengthen the Brain, 


And on the contrary, becauſe the Heart and 
Brain are inſeparably afſiſted by the fame means. 
In the mean time, Cephalicks by their volatile Par- 

ticles excite and renew the animal Spirits in the 

Brain, or reſtrain their inordinate Motions, or o- 
pen the obſtruded Nerves. 
114 | IT. c 

Cardiacks, by; their fine and volatile Particles 
occaſion a brisker Rarefaction of Blood in the 

Heart, and an Exhalation of its Spirits, as the 
precious Stones do, and Pearls, c. as they cor- 
ed the &ccid that thickens the Blood; or as they 
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confine and conpſiſſate the Spirits when too much 
ſcattered. l 7 


7 
24 74 


# 


Pneumonic r, by their ſoft and yielding Parti- 
cles l ubricate the Bronchia, and with others more 
ſine and cutting diſſolve the Viſcidities therein, and 
by ſtimulating the interior Membrane they bring 


it into Contraction and Excretion, - 2 
Nepbriticꝶt, Cyſticks, Dieureticks, and Lithon- 


triptictt, (of which above)by their ſoft and gents; | 


ly deterging Particlesthey anſwer their Intentions: 


and are alſo helpful in a Heat and Sharpneſs of 


Urine. 8 


 Stomachicks by their cutting Particles, ſeparate 
and diſſolve the Crudities at Stomach, or by ſome. 


Reſtriction of its Fibersgives it Strength, by which 


it the better preſſes upon, and digeſis its Con- 
tents. LEE 2 


 Hepaticks and Spleniticke, not only by their 


mall cutting, and abſterſive Particles, readily 


get into the Veſſels of the Liver and Spleen, 


and break the Crudities they find therein; but 
moreover, by being impregnated with alcaline 


Salts,” they every way diſſolve the Maſs of Blood 


and deſtroy the Accidities therein. 


Alexipbarmicks are ſuch as cure the Plague and 
other poiſonous and malignant Diſeaſes, and the 
do it by blunting, entangling, or expelling thoſe 
ſharp and corrofive Points of the Poiſon, with 


which the Blood was either coagulated, or fuſed, 


and with which the Solids are corroded ; or by 
85 $$ attenuating . 


28 5 1 lacs, they excite and 


Acre nuating hat. volatile -— "ORF by Which wee 

Sprite are xed i in the Brain, accord ing to the 

2 of the infecting Poiſon. Whence they 
SALTS hot, gold, inerallating, attenuating, Cr. 

i dend : 

( An 197 55 op operate by. the Smallneſs md 

olatility o Parts, by Mic impteſſing a 

* the 1 in the Brain and 

Pores. of the Nefves, and weilica- 


ſtrengthen the: 
* 4556 11391 F 


rale Autipelepticks? 5 os C1:1 y 9 py | . 

57 eh (HE licaring the Origine of the Nerves, they 

| foreſt the Acrimony of the Spirits, or call them 
8 trom their inordinate Exploſions into the 


Mons. and ſet e mo. more rerun 1 en 
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4 Aving gone through the 
* el of Pby/ick, and 
etatnitꝰd into them after 
E - the foregoing Manger, the 
next you have to do is to 
apply thoſe Rules to 
a I) .- 48 the Cure of Diſtempers, 
* EN GE Co ES whereby I ſhall be con- 
* D. ee vinced of your Proficien»- 
cy, and be the more encourag?d concerning your 
future Progreſs ; begin therefore with an Apo- 
plexy. wy FS 
Q. 1. When may a Perſon be ſaid to haue an 
Apoplexy ? 5 pn 
When of a ſudden the Actions of all the Sen. 
{:s, both internal and external, and all voluntary 
otion is taken away; the Pulſe yet continuing 


41975 
* 1 a— 


2 12 
„ „ „ 
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La I bat do you do in ſuch a Caſe ? 


\ 


immediately 


ſomething ſtrong, and Reſpiration very difficult. * | 
To prevent the Encreaſe af thoſe Sym ptoms, 


2 * 
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| ret have Recourſe to effecacious Reme. 
es 
Iunſtance in ſome of the neceſſary Preſcription. 
and groe a Reaſon muy they are more proper than 
any other, 
That I will. 
1. Blood maſt be immediately uten away to 
the Quantity of twelve Ounces or more. 
J 5 Ana the following Vomit, nn what's 
u ua 
B Iafuft on. Croc. nctallor. Sj. 
* y Alel. Scyllit. 51s N 
44. Crnnam. fort. Ilij. 
2. After the Operation of the Ee may be 
siven the following Bolus every ſix Hours. 
KH Confer. Anth. Zſs | 
Pal. e Chel, cancror. C. Zj. 
Caſtor. ruſ. gr. vij. 
ä Sal. C. C. gr. v. 
Fyr. de Peoniæ g. ſ. u. f. Bolus le quaq. 
bora ſum. ſuperbib. cochl. iv. vel v. Fulap. WW 
4. R Ag. Rut. Ceraf. nigr. Lad. alxer. 
A. Paome BryomeC. a 72 . 
Hr. de Pæoniæ C. g. I m. . 
5. A large Bliſter muſt be raiſed derem the 
Wer 
al. Vol. C, c. Ziifs. let it be kepe ina 
Phial to be ſmelled to otten. 
What do you obſerve in the Cure of this Dif 
caſe ? + 
What is obſervable i in all ochet, that a general 
Method cannot be preſcribed. For accordin 
the Difference of Cauſes, and other Circu bot 
| „ e 62008, 
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ces, the Cure muſt be ad apted. See the Grounds | 


of Phyſick concerning the 12 of Motion 1 in an 


Apop 4H 
| ow does Blood Letting, Vomiting, od Bli- 
E. ing, operate in this (aſe? 


By thoſe Evacuations, the Preſſure ir in the Brain 


will be leflened, and a Revulſion made from thoſe 


Parts ; A Phyfician may. depend: upon all Evacu- 


_ .. ations to be for his purpoſe. - 


In the Cure of this Diſeaſe conſult the Gels 
of Phy/ick under the proper Heads, 


Q. Does not an A Ae. Ig fron fave 15 


5 os ? 


Q. Recite Gas: in their Ore. 


1. The natural. Make of the ben 
A large Head. | 


A ſhort Neck. | 
. The Body thick and fat, 
=o plethorick — EE= 
2. Whatſoever ſo alters the Blood, Serum, , and 


- Spirits, ſo that rhey cannot freely circulate | Thee? 


the Arteries of the Brain, but obſtruct them. 

3. Whatſcever preſſes ſo upon the Arteries, or 
Nerves in the Brain, ſo as to diſturb the free Paſ- 
ſage of the Blood or Spirits: This arifes from 
too high a Diet, or Exceſs in Drinking, or Ex- 
erciſe. 

4. This Diſtemper as raiſed. to its Height, by 
Age, Temperament, peculiar Make, as alſo by 
the. Aggravations of the Symptoms, an abſolute 
Deſtruction of Senſe and Motion, hard Breathing, 


with Snorting, and great Quantities of viſcid 


"ny about the Mouth, 
5: The 
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| 5. The Slightneſs of this Diſcaſe appears from 
he Ligbrnels or _—s of the n 


ee 
For the Bede the Firſt Dg. 


HAT do you order over Night ? 

: 13 Theſe following. 

TIS E Sal. Volat. C. C. Zis. 

Did. in daas partes, & ſumat unam Harin, 
er circa me diam Noftem. 


Br Empleſir. ox (cu cum dup. en ) 


Part. os 
| 5. colat. P. f. 

07. Succini gut. viij. 

m. J. Empl. ſuppedan. applic. hore aol. 


Let him continue the. Uſe of the Bolus's and 


Ce Ie det tot 
_ there bs in readineſs Veſcicatoies for the 


'B Pulv. comit. war. ij. . 
Caft. Iſs. N 
Sal. Succini gr. lv. 
1 de W cerv, 2. 1 1. J. Bolus. 


1 a 5 


id 


6s, 


Fur the Morning, the Second Day, 
HAT will you do with your Patient the 
next Morning? 
I find the Symptoms much abated, and there- 
fore order thus, oh | > 
Be Dec er FJxi 
" Benedid, 2 $(s. - 5 
; . 4 Hier. Zi. 
1 7. Ru te 5 j. | 
M. f. Enema A. quarta pomer, injiciend.. 
Let the foregoing Remedies be 3 


Second Preſcription, Second Da. 


We H“ do you go on in the Evening '$ 


After this manner, 
R. Diagrid. gr, xi 
Cat . 
Sal. Succini gr. iij. | 
Syr. e Spin. cer. . [. a. f. Bolus, 
12 this be taken preſently, or early the next 
Momirg, unleſs the Patient has a Stool firſt, and 
ler him take fifteen Drops of the Cephalick Spi- 
rits, in a Draught of the J ulep every fix Hours. 


#. * 


1 
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4 n 1 " 4 ** 
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Third Day, Firſt Preſcription. | 


wW HAT will you do the next Day t 
: N. Decoct. carminat. Ixij. 
Infuſ. croc. metal. Iiſs. 
o 
. Spec. Hier. Picr 5j. 
M. J. Enema injiciend. bora 4ta pomerid. 


Let him continue the Uſe of the Bolus as be- 


fore, and the Cephalick Julep every fix Hours, 
and in the Interyals take fifteen Grains of Sal CC. 
in ſome of the Julep every ſix Hours for three 
times. | Oh 
And thus I proceed, making ſuch Alterations 
as 2 required, till the Patient be entirely reco- 
r * | 
Thus by vent and ſtrong Hydragogues a 
a great part of extravaſated Lympha, will be 
drawn down to the Bowels, and the reſt diſſipa- 
ted by large Veſcitatories, continued long open. 
To prevent a Relapſe, I order corroborating 
Medicines. © 1 
Let the Patient abſtain for ſome time from 


ſtrong Drinks, and uſe a Diet that is fimple and 


of eaſy Digeſtion, and ſo will he recover entirely 
his Health. 95 „ 


— 
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| Of an Epilepſy. 

WI. is an Epilepſy RE RR 
When a Perſon ſuddenly falls down,with 
the Loſs of all bis Senſes, and a great involunta- 

Tenfion of the Muſcles, but has clear Intermiſ- 
Ft and again freſh. Fits. PE BY 

This Diſtemper appears in a very different man- 
ner, ſometimes it is ſo ſtrange, that it is by many 

. aſcribed to an immediate Hand of God, or toe- 
vil Spirits, Witchcrafr, and ſuch like ſupernatu- 
ral Cauſes. | - 

There is hardly any Poſture, Walking, or Ge- 
ſticulation, which it does not ſome time or other 
throw Perſons into. | | 

4 But all theſe Alterations are concern'd only in 

Toe changing the Motions of ſome 'of the moveable 

2 Parts, and thetefore they only affect the Contra- 
Qion of the Muſcles ; whence they come to be 
differently ſupply'd with the nervous Juice; and 

hence there is a different Expreſſion of it from the 
common Senſory into the Nerves, and conſequent- 
ly very different Cauſes in the Brain, producing 
thoſe different Expreſſions : All which are beſt un. 

derſtood from a perfect Hiſtory of the Diſeaſe; 
which would be enough to make another Volume, 


Wherefore, for Brevity take, I muſt paſs over them 
tranfieatly. 


bd a6, xr ed... Fo 
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The Exratum Mand:agore is the celetrated 
Anti- Epilepticum of Knifelius , thowe: | 


bei it n a very good * 
Puto. de Guttet. gr. vj. 
Ounfſecti de Hyacinth. gr 7. vij. * 
Conf. Alkerm. Oſs. 2s 
OSS... \&y 
mM. T. Bolus. © 
" Tertis quaq, hora repetand. detur cochl. Jul. ſeq, 
erb. cochl. ie 
Ye Ag. oy. nir. Filij- 
+ DRIER Koni. C . 
* Mere a Flv. 36. | 
| arit, pr arat. 74 
Sch. alh. Ziij. * n 
M. F. Jul... ; : 
"Let'a Plaiſter tags . "Ms 8 
Ain 4d mac ir per Expre, 
Ol. baccar. Funip. iv. Y 
be applied to the Belly. 


This Patient Lfuppoſe to be eight Months d. 


Theſe Medicaments do obtund, — rn 
and break the Acids, and open Obltruftions,— 
and that 9 TIP any uncommon Heat, 


41. 


' 

. 
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1 
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Of « Naaſeouſneſs, # 

Hat is 4 Nauſeouſneſs © 

It is a repeated reaching to Vomit. 

eee et ee 

By the uſe of Acids, Water drinking. c. 

R Ag. Roſar. Ziiij. My MSG 

Sal, abſinth. Zi. 

3 i e. 5 

it be taken in two Doſes, and the Effect will 
MG See Grounds of Phyſick; of Meats and 


Likewiſe a gentle Purge may be given, and alſo 
ſuch auſteer Accids as ſtrengthen the Stomach , 
or if 3 does not give way to ſuch things, give an 
c es | * N 
If it ariſes from a viſcid thick Matter, which 
as it floats about the Stomach, vellicates its Coats, 

It is to be removed by deluting, inciding and atte- 
If it ariſes from an Inflammation of any of the 
r Parts, it will not ceaſe, till they are 
fuſt cured. . A 

What do you gat her from hence? 

Trom hence we may ſee (in accute Diſeaſes at- 
tended with a Naz/cz) why a Purge or an Eme- 
tick is of ſuch Advantage; henee we ſee likewiſe 
the Reaſon why thoſe in Feavers cover Water, 
Accids, Garden Fruits, and cold Things. 

T | Why - 


Oo 
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an uncommon GT with a Ne 
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Succ. Lemon, par um, 


— 


— 13 as. 4 ad a 


E 


Why do not t Medicines prove of any Service 


before the Nauſeouſneſs is removed. 


Bur ſuch Diſeaſes often go off ſudden! i after 


Appe- 
rite. 


For P — 


R W Fj. 
Folior. Senna Zlij. 
Sem. Aniſ. foenic. an. 5). 
C:namon. Zls. 8 
Cog. in aqua fontan. leni ehullitions, 4 
Colatur Jiij. 
| Adde mann, Calabrin. depurat vj. 


Or, 


Be 1 Mann, 3 ** 
amyg 
Tap pulv. 2. 
All theſe taken in Chicken Broth purge very 
well at Night. 
Be Conſe Fracaſt ij. 
Accet. accerrimi Fils. . ' 


_ Sachar. g. by FO in Let, 


very 


0 
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Of an Obſtrattion, RY 


Hat ; ir an Obſtruttion ? 
It is the ſtopping a Canal, fo as to 


© hinder its Liquid from paſſing through it, whe- 


ther it be viral, * or diſtemper d, and ariſcs 
from an Exceſs in the Conſiſtence of the circula- 
150 above the Capacity of the circulating 

What Method of Care does it require + ? 

Things which ſtimulate, nugien, and pro- 
voke a brisker Motion in all parts. 

Moreover, as a Fluid may grow thicker from 
various and different Cauſes, ſo as occaſion re- 
quires, there ſhould be made uſe of \ very different 
Remedies, and a different Method of Cure; which 
Diverfiy, of Cauſes, when the real one is diſco- 
verd, it will point out the - molt natural and 
proper way of Cure. 

What does Bleeding do in an Obſtruction? 

It leſſens the diſtended Cauſes. | 

What do warm aqueous Liquors in ſuch Caſes? . 

They dilute, whether drank, injected, or ap- 
plyed outwardly. 

What do Soap- Medicines in Obſtrufions ? 

Soap made of an Alkali and Oil, does attenu- 
ate. 

But whereas a Liquid when it is 8 wed, 


or annum is not penetrable, and does make 0b- 


1 Audlions 4 


—_— 
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. Pruflions; do not many Diſeaſes ariſe from thence 
_—_— of them of 'a malignam Rind? 
es * we ſhould be certain of that, if we 
confider, tit, 
(which are obſervable enough). 2. That ſome- 
thing may turn up contrary to thoſe. And 3dly, 
where we can plainly diſcern the Effect. 
How otherwiſe is an ObſtrufQlion to becured ? 


1. By driving back the obſtrutted Matter into 


the larger Veſlels. 2. By reſolving it. 3. By 
relaxing the Veſſels. 4. By Suppuration. 
What moſt diſlodges the obſtructed Matter, and 

drives it back, is ſudden and large Bleeding, 

whereby the Veſſels are reverſly contracted. 


A prudent Phyfician, with due regard to the 


Cauſes, knows how to do any thing elſe that is 


That there were preceeding Cauſes © 


Of 


** 


I fay, in order to anſwer methodically, that 
there are ſome Difeaſes peculiar to Virgins, 


I. For during that Space in which a Female is 
growing to her full ſize, there is more Blood made 


— 


— 
* 


TECH RE ROO cds 


Of the Diſeaſes of Virgins. 


Virgins require? 


than the Veſſels can contain, and therefore it flows 


out of the Uterine Arteries, and is called the 


Menſes. 


2. If the Body remains in the firſt Caſe, and 
the Blood is retained, then there ariſes a P/ethora, 


Sluggiſhneſs, Weight, Paleneſs; a Pain in the 
Loins and Groin, and a general Depravity of all 
the Functions, natural, vital, and animal; all 
which * be accounted for from too great a 


Preſſure of the Veſſels, and the Fluids abourding 
in Quantity and Motion. 


* 


3. The Blood being in this manner crouded up, 
ſometimes it finds Paſſages different from what 
the Menſet ought to flow by; as Phy fitians have 


known it to break through the Eyes, Ears, Noſe, 


ums, Salival Glands, OEſophagus, Belly, Blad- 
der, Breaſt, Skin, Wounds and Ulcers. 


4. And ſometimes from {hence all the F/ 
cera are ſpoiled, and almoſt an infinite Number 


of Diſeaſes ariſe, either from growing Putrefa- 


Qions, or the Injuties done to the Veſſels. 
| 1 3. This 
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HAT Kind of Remedies do the Diſeaſes of - 


— — = 
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"5: This Diſeaſe is known, I. 'By the Age. 2. 
By the Increaſe of Bulk in a Perſon full grown; 

3. From a Plethora, 4. and by che. Signs of thoſe 
| Diſeaſes which ariſe from thence. 

6. The Remedies are to be varied according to 
the Difference of Cauſes. 

7. Amongſt which, ſometimes the Skill of a 
Chirurgeon is required, to make an Appetrurs 
with a proper Inſtrument. 

8. Otherwiſe this Stagnation is remedied; 1 
By Fomentarion, and rubbing of the Feet. 2. By 
— a Vein in the Foot. 3. By purging 
4. By Emmenagogues. 7 By 
ſters Frictions and — - 6. B os athen- 
ing the weaken'd Veſſels: with Chaly heates and 
Aſtringents. 

The Cauſe of this Diſtemper being removed, 

all arifing therefrom go off a courſe. It is either 


cured by Nature, or by the Cute of ſome Diſeaſe 
EE that bares tho 1 rn to . 


lap 
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Of 4 Diarrhaa. 
particular in a Diarthæa? 


HAT is there 
R Maſtich-: i * 
Macis 5 J. 

g. in vin. rubr. iſs. 1 1 
Vaſe clauſo, add. colatur. ag. Cinamam. 3. RE 
Er ſucc. Cydoneorum parum F. decoltqm Some 


Nr contra alui fluxum. 


For an Infant of two Years _ , 


5 Spec. pro confelũ. byacinth. 56. | ; 3 


Margari. 2j. 
M. F. pul. no. viii. 


Sumat jam 6ta guaqus hora ſuperbib, hauft. Ju. | 


lap. ſeq: 
Be Ag. Mel: 1 5 borrag. ceraſſor. _ an. Fils, | 


Poen. com 
Ag. Cardiac s. 2 
| Marge. preparat. Dij. 


Sacchar. eriftall. albiſſ. Ziij. 


1 ap. C. if. 
1n intervallis. 


Be Rad. conſclid. maj. ij. 


For. Roſ. rubr. M. ij. 


Cog. in /. . laf. vaccin. ad i bij. 
F. 9 cujus ſum iv, 


Ci ad Vitell. Ovi No. j. 


ConfeR. Fracaſtor. ZiJ. 
= F. Chſter. in _— hora quarta pomerid. N 
4 t 
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—__ | tt. ti * dt. Mt 


At laſt. : 
2 Folior. fr flor. chamomill. an. M. 2 


9 
202 onſell. Fracaftor 1 ef 
hub 


1225 Mer Fs. 


Oc. cancr. 


21. 
Syrup. cidonior. g. 7 M. F. Eleuer pro re 
nata. Hic ineipe 4 poſteriori, © 


al- 


of 


of 4 Droph. 
THAT is a Drop? 


When the watery Serum is got out of the 
Veſts, and lodged in other Recepracles, or 


ſtag- 
| nating in the Veſſels diſtends them then it is called 


a Dropſy. 


What is 8 Hyd halus 4 Dro Ha 
Head) ydrocephalus (a Dropſy 


It is a ColleQion between the outward Tegu- 
men and ſometimes between them and the Skull 


it ſelf ; between the Skull and the Membranes of 


the Brain; between - theſe Membranes themſelves 


and their Duplicatures; between theſe and the 
Brain; between the Plice, or Convolutions of the 


Brain ; and ſometimes in its very Cavities, and 
yet without ſudden Death. 


Is the latter ſort curable ? 
No; the other is conquered by {light Canteries. 


by Terebration, by PunCtures, dexcterouſly mana- 


Bed, with the Help of Hydragogues, and corrobo- 
ting Medicines internally, or ſometimes they 

= cured by external Diſcutients. 
What do youobſerve in a Dropſy of the Breaft 2 
Water may be thence collected from — 
Parts; it is attended with the ſame Sym 
almoſt as an Empyeme,j but there is a di — 
in the antecedent Cauſe. This is cured by a Pa- 


racenthefis, giving ſuch things at the ſame time 
as remove the Cal, | 


But 


— 


— — — W 
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But if a Rakes Pulmonum, and Arenas art 
n of Water, tobat do you 
db then? _ 


This Diſeaſe is very difficult to be known and 


cured, unleſs ſome other Symptoms put us upon 
an accidental Cure of it. 
' What do you doin a Bronchocele? _ 
When by any means Water happens to ſt lap 
2 the anterior and moſt conſpicuous Part of the 
Afpera urteria, it often reſembles a Bronchocele,and 
28 Authors direct, is eaſie to be known, and cu - 
red with Diffieulty. ˖ 


Are not the Ovaria of Women fo metimes a ffecled 


ee rop 4 


great. many Women barren and, old, 0 have di- 
ed of ſuch a Di 
Ic there not a Droph lei, in the Wonb 


it 718 170 wy 
| es, in its very Cavit  lacermall Or e 
being clos'd up, there is E coll ſuch 


a Quantity of Water that will lift m 5 the whole 


Abdewen, and zeſemble an Aſcitet: This Diſeaſe 


likewiſe is very difficult to know, by the falſe A p- 


by re · 


| Fang of Gravidation ; but it is curab 


teams 
© What is a Hara? ut | 
When the Water ouzes out into and en 


5 prectuly about the Abdomen . Scro- 
. bet in an Afcites, and « 4 Txmpanites?.; 


— When oy lame Waren 15 collected i In. the Du- 7 


plicat re 


* 


hay but never to be. cur Fg re ſeen 2 


the Uterine Ou, by banalen "oy. 


5 5 Mambrona ade poſa, an Habit of the whole 


plicature of the Peritoneum, in the Cavity of d of the 
Abdomen, or in the enlarged Cavities of the hands 


 ftiveneſs, little Urine, a flow 


c 
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and the Veſſels contained in the lower Belly „chen 


it is called an Aſcites; anda Tywpanites. "when 


the ſame Region is diſtended by rarefied Vapours, 
or from Water, Pur, Ichor, or Air = bo and 
putrefying there. 

. E 

The Feet will ſmell e 2 venit 
the Tumour will encreaſe perl yan a. wing, 
neſs of Breath, Thirſt; Heavinef; ole. Nambnelk Co- 

ever, dry Skin, 

Swelling i in the Scrotum, Hydarides, Ulcers, Gan- 
grens, Bleeding at the Noſe, Morrification of the 
Viſcera, and Death. 

How is + Dropſy to be cured ? 3 

We muſt find a free Paſſage for the Water, and” 
thereby draw it out of the Cayities where it is 
lodged. And the weakened Veſſels muſt be re- 
ſtored by Chalybeates, Strengtheners and Reſtrin- 
gents. | 


'Read the Pharm. Batean. and that of Dr. Fuller. 


In a freſh Dropfie uſe the Ferme is, Ne. 


Be Gut. Gamb. 
Diagrid. 
Re 77 n. Jal. 

© Mecrcur. dul. d. gr. xv. 
Crem. Tart. I. 


S Spin. cer. 
V. "BY No. 1. A duabus defi bus, 


- Ban 
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A Rad. Valerian. CES | 


q Tri 14 N. oſt. 1 

e | 
Fol. Senne Iſs. F 

Mec boacan. 5ij. * 8 

Ciner. Geniſt. Jiij. 

Stent in Infuſione per borer 49 in be Jrigit 
cum ini Rhenan.\ii. - 

Culat. adde Sal T art. 5j. 

Sal. Volat. Tart. Sennert. Ziij ij. 

l. Chan. chym. 3j. 

Ieſtill. ol. 2 thc mi 2 in mortario o& fic 
addatur reliquis. 

The Doſe is half a Pint, to be drank every 
Morning, or every other Morning, according to 
- the Strength — n nns 

R Caſſamume. ver. 87 

Sal. Viperarum Iſs. _ 

Serpent. Virg. gr. v. 

cum Syrup. Succor. Kermes 9. 


A. F. e to be taken every Night to en 5 


« - 
/ F | „ : 1 


10 
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RAISE SALEH e Tes ase 


07 the French bor. 


T de cribe * French P ies $; 1 | ax 
RAT a Cure? ox, © 7 


. will 4 * to my Capacity T 
ay, this Diſeaſe is contagiouſly propagated 
by Generation, Sweats and S — Sag pag 


It ſhews it ſelf firſt in that Part which i is firt 


infected- 


The infected Part i is known firſt by a Matter at- 
tended with Heat and a gentle Inflammation, with 


a2 whiteiſh Puſtule, Scurff, Errofion, and Ouzings, 


hardly curable by any. means. 


Hence increaſing, it firſt ſpreads i it ſelf, moſt 
outwardly,with the like ulcerous Puſtules, thence 
it gets into the inward Parts, as the Lips, Gums, 
_ Palate, Tongue, Jaws, Noſe, Brain, ungs. Li 
ver, Spleen, Womb, Cc. 

Which Patts ouze out a mucoſe Matter, of a 
greeniſh Colour, which erodes the Fleſh, rather 
ſpreading upon the Surface than entring deep inio 


the Subſtance. 


On the outward part of the Penis, it is called 


2 Shanker, in the inner part a Gonorrbea ; and in 
the Neck of the Womb the Fluor albus. 


In Men, there is often ſo great an Inflamma- 5 


tion of the Penis, that ir ſoon turns to a Gan- 


grene, 
| Hence 


4 SA | | 
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Hence the Stones {well, and are painful, often 
- Inclining to vlcerate, with an Inflammatory Tu- 
mour upon the ſeminal Veſſels, attended with 
Carbuncles and a Strangury, with an Erroſion of 
the Uretbra, and ſeminal Veſſels; the 
fame happens to Women. 

Hence it ſpreads into the Lune with Night 
them. in the Joints, and 4 Difficulty of bending 

em 

Hence into the Cartalagenous Parts, with an 
Errofion of the Noſe and Palate, 

Hence ſeizing the Bones, it Tots them, eſpeci. 


-ally the Skull. - 
Whence the coverin Parts break out into Apo: 
Remarions of the worſt kind. 

Hence alſo ir lifts them up into hard h. 
wich a but obſcure Pain. 

How are theſe to be cured ? 
 AGonorrbea may be cured by a Bath. E. G. 
Herb. virid. Malu. 

Pariet. 4. 28 
a Artiplic. | 64) Cf: 
| = any wha a is. CCS, :, ; 

Meli. x5 
 Aneth. 2 Miſs. 
Sem. Lini contuſ. iv. 

Capitis Ovis mattdti cum Lana confrall. dos 


tis Oculis, Lingua Cerebro. 
Cog, in ol 7. ag: Fontan. f. Jane,” 


4 
* - 


PF . 


2. By 
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_ „5 Fomentation. E. 6. 
ith _ Rophan, 1 
ä Grammnini. 
of Petroſelin. a Fj. 
the Herb. d 
K Fenic. 5 
=  Gramn. „ 
5 Petreſelin a Mijſs. | $2 T 
Sem. Apii. | e | 
Fænicul. 
Petraſel. 
8 8 
2 * Janipi cont, a 35. 


J. Saceuli No. ij. | 
Ag. & Vin. 4 P. E. incoquend. & Vagins Tabir 
& partibus 1 oy OS applirentur. 
B: Deco, are. 4 — | 
Mellis, 9. /. 
For an Injection in a Gonorrhea. | 
- _ 4. By often purging with Mercurials. 
R Extr. Rudij gr. xv. 
Mercur. d. Ji, | 
___ Eatratt. eck alhund r. ijſs. | 
Peel gr. 4 
mp. Ehen 0c. . Terebints Ven, a 2. „ 5 Fel. 


ns, 
R Ol 2 . 4 | 
— Melo N 


| —— alb. a Sis. 

Ag. Hord. this. 
& CE Sacch. cand. . l. 4 Emnl, LS 
7 : 6. By 


if rheſe do nor 


o , * 
w 4 — 1 A 1 3 
2 
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6. By Balſamicks. 
5 Terchinth, de Chio 5 J. 
Suec ini all. 
Balſ. Peruvian. 

Capi. a Zfs, 

3 2 Pulv. 9. 5 M. F. Pit, medjocr. Aas. 


Be Balf. Capiv. Ziij. 
Pitel. Cop Ne 5 
. Bal. 
el Alth S090... 
Vs alb gp . ith 


) 


7. By abftair ining from too tigh a Diet, which | 


final 57 to Venery, and uſing the contrary. 

iſting in the — of Cure, until 
. rther diſtils from the Penis, or diſco- 
vers it ſelf in the Urine. 

The Inflammation of the Penis is to beiremo- 
ved by an Anodyne Caraplaſm, and a diſcuſſing 
emollient Fomentarion. Ws 
The Venereal Bubo's are taken away, by dif 
ſipating and — with Specifick Plaiſters; 

ucc 


cceed, they muſt be opened and 
_ cleanſed. 


The Swelling of the Stones is to be fomented 
with the like 1 if Blood abounds, ſome 
malt. be taken away by the Arm; and a proper 


Plaiſter apply'd to he Scrotum, as Empl. de Ranis 


cum Mercurio, &c. until it is eee to its na- 
rural Bigneſs. 


Puſtules and Shankers are to be eat off with 


Mercurials, the reſt will yield ro eafier Means. 
But all the while obſerve the Uſe of the in 


ward Medicines before _ bed, No 1.8. 


The 


* * : 
E42 K 


ing it, that frequently give occation of Miſtakes 


(Y which are neceſſarily Attendants on aHFea- 
vers; and which being manifeſt, a Phy fidtan is 


2 T A PENDI 
The Flor Albus in Women i is cured. by 17 2, . 


| "abt particularly by Fomentations. 


Bag Aham the Puſtules are ſpread even Gens 
with Pains in the Joints in the Night, and large 
Buboes, then a Salivarion is neceſſ 


ay, 
Further concerning theſe Mattets, conſult the 
Wy of __ ear r e 


"ig bun, in ed. 
Fever, which comes dert to be RT 
is 2 Diſeaſe;the molt frequent, and inſe- 
0. from Inflammations; the Parent of 
many other Diſeaſes, and frequently of/ Death. 
Often itideed- it is 2 Means of; Preſervation from 
many other Diſtempets. 

2. As the. Nature of it is very abftruſe, great 


care is to be taken in irs Explication. 
3. Thete are ſuch number of Symptoms attend- | 


herein, withour ſome of which, a Perſon cannot | 
properly be ſaid to be in 2 Feaver. 

4. That ſuch Miſtakes may be avoided, it is 
neceſſary to point out ſuch certain Appea 


always certain that there is a Feaver, and when 


abſent, he may be as confident there is none. 


5. Upon which Diſcovery and Conſideration 
( 0 the particular Nature or a Wen ny more 
be known. | 41 

n 


4 


323 


| "In every — there is a Nie of the 
Ski (5) a quick Pulſe and Hear, which differ 
in according to the Time of the Feaver. 

7. In that Fever where theſe three (6) paſs o. 
ver ſoon, and with ſome Danger, it is called 
accute, 

8. Where they come on lowly, either with, 
or without Hazard, that is called a Sow Fra- 
8 

9. Both ſorts (7, 8) are Common. or Epidemi- 
cal, or particular to this or that Perſon. 

10. Thoſe are termed aceute feaveriſh Diſtem- 
pers that are attended with (7). Thoſe attended 
- with (8), chronical Feaveriſh Diſeaſes. ' 
* The — weve o = ef the Na de- 
pends upon'a previous Knowledge of the Nature 
of the Fever, © 8 

12. Which is to be had from a Confiderarion 
of the three Symptoms (6). 

13. Which do indeed attend every Feaver, but 
the Frequency of Pulſe remains the whole Time, 
from the firſt Attack to its Decreaſe; and by 
that only can a Phyfician Judge of che Feaver's 
_ Continuance. 

= Therefore whatſoever a Phyfician under- 
ſtands of a Feaver, he comes by Ir all from the 
Fiequency of the Pulſe, 

15. The proximate Cauſe therefore of that 
(14.) is fo too of the Feaver, and therefore firſt 
to be enquiied into. 


15. Therefore a more frequent Conuadlon ot 


the Hearr. 


17. Therefore: the reciprocal Impulſe of the 


8. cod and nervous Juice into the Muſcles and 
„ Ven- 


H wn ew R9V co © on. 


emi- 
tem- 
nded 
) de- 
ature 
ation 


„ but 
Time, 
nd by 
aver's 


ander- 
m the 
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re firſt 
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Ven- 
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FVentticles of the Heart will be more frequent. 


18. Almoſt every Feaver hitherto obſerved, 


that ariſes from an internal Cauſe, begins firſt 


with a Senſe of Cold, Shivering, Stiffneſs of the 
Hair, which is greater, leſſer, ſhorter, longer, 
internal or external, according to the Diverſity of 


the Subject, and Cauſe of the Feaver it ſelf, 


19. During which time (18) the Pulſe is 
uick, ſmall, and ſometimes intermitting, and a 


Paleneſs, Cold, Stiffneſs, Trembling and Numb- 
neßs ſeizes the extream Parts. 5 
20. Whence it appears that at the ſame time, 


the Blood and Juices may ſtagnate at the Extrea- 
mities and yet the Force (17) contracting the 


Heart continue. f 
21. From which (20) the Cauſe of all the 
ptomes may be underſtood. 
22. In every Feaver, after (18, 19, 20) are 
over, there ariſes a Heat, great or leſs, ſhort or 
long, internal, external or both, according to the 


. Diverſity of the Diſeaſe. 


23. Which (22) when. it is conſequent upon 


the above-mentioned Feaver, will appear, rather 


the Eftett chan irs Cauſe. 
24. And therefore a more frequent Contra- 
tion of the Heart, with an encteaſed Refiftance 
at the Capillaries, is all that neceſſarily goes in- 
to the Idea of an accute Feaver. . : 

25. But both of theſe (24) may be brought 2. 
bout in a living Body, by almoſt an infinite Num- 


ber and Variety of Cauſes; and that either toge- 


ther ot ſeparately; and one being produced, the 
other ſoon follows. | 


v 25 Wheteſore 


0 1 . ? * . k : : * 
- * 0” > i 0 
42 * wh ae. 1 e FY — 0 — 2 — — 
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28 Wherefore tbe proximate Caule of a Fea- 
ver (24) may have almoſt an Infinity of Cauſes 
| > OT ö ! 
S H into ſuch as are 
particular to every one ; Or are univerſal, or ate 
1 common to many, though not to all; as flir, Di 
| e.t, and — „„ 
= - 28. Therefore thoſe ſes of a Feaver m- 
mon to every one, are Epidemiclall. 
29. Thoſe which are more properly ſo (26) 
0 may be reduced under certain Heads, ' a. Some- 
what acrid or ſharp taken in, either as Food, Drink, 
=. | Confeftions, or Medicines ; endued with fuch 
1 Properties that cannot be digeſted, circulated or 
| excerned, and taken in ſuch a Quantity, that it 
dl | irritates, obſtruQs and putrefies. g. Somewhat 
rerained that ſhould be diſcharged out of the Bo. 
dy, either through Sluggiſhnels of the Faculties, 


F 


SS mp HM A Sw ess © coo . 


or Melancholly ; or through Remiffion of won- dc 
ted Exerciſe, ObſtruQions, Ec. . Too great in 
Agitation of the Mind or Body, or too great 
Heat. J. From applying externally, things ſharp, cl 
corroding, pricking, lacerating, burning, and in- Fe 
flaming. . Thoſe things which very much di- | 
{iurb the Motion of the Fluids, as many things e 
do both internal and external; Hunger, Evacua- 
tion, Matter, Water, the 1:hor of Hydropick Per- = Sc 
ſons, or thoſe who have an Empyema, à Stagna- ca 
tion of ſharp Serin, enraged Choller, Inflainma- pi 
tion, Supputation, Gangreen, Cancer, too much cu 


\ 


Watching, hard Study, being too much addiQed- 
to Venery, Sr. . r Ds 75. 
30. The Fffed of the Feaver, is a brisker Ex- 
pulſion and Propulſion of the Fluids, a ne 

7 | . | 0 


S i 2 1 0 62 ' » 1 
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neſs, and Belchings. 
(20) and the Stimaius abated () dy f6 much 


ſides the Event will vary according to the diffe- 


ceãſe, ox im a Recovery of Heath 
Solids, by 100 violem 


ping the Paſſages neceſſary to Life; of the Cireu- 


— „ „ —2 — ——— — 


The N 8 71 J 


of har was ſtagnated, 2 promiſcuous EY 
all things together, breaking rhrobgts R 

ion, a Sectetion of what is concocted, 
and a Crifis of that which by irs Sr dir 20d. Co. V 


1 


agulation produced the Feaver ; the Alteration of f 
| ——— bealthful into fuch a Aiſtemper · 


ed State, as is apt ta produce that whithithe 'Pa- - 


tient has not been aceuſtotmed to; Heat, 
Pain, Reſtloſnels; Weaknbls Lade, Hear? 
SL. The ſooner the Liner i 18 to be: Allele 


more; favourable: will the Feaver be much ſhorter, 
and mate ſalutiferous; and e contræ But on bo 


rent e and en of —_. 
toms. 2 5 £59 

32. rap de 4480 it is — A Faver 
does frequently the ſame asa Oourte of Medicine, 
in compari ſon of other Difeaſes.” | 
32. Hence the Origen Enceeaſe,- Height: De- 
ö Criſis, Change; and Termination of a 2 
Feaver vary in eu — Inftance. 
34. A Feaver iſſues in Death, for other P 


35. In Death, by deſtroying the Spring! ef the 50 
Motion; of when thar 
can be preferved, by -a aifteriperes Fluid ftop- 


culation of | thoſe Fluid neceſſary to Nourith- 
ment. Hence Inſlammations, Suppurations, Gan- 


2 the principal Viſggzue, in the Hearr 


gs, or Brain; or cancerous Wleets in the fit. * vg 
Pallages, are * * Cauſe of Death. © 
36. It 2 
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36. It 


diſſipating — of the Fluids, leaves t too 
viſcid, or when 12 languid a Motion, it — 
not ſufficient to ohe ue what is coagulated; or 
by depoſiti 
ſtructed Veſſels, either dilating or breaking them 
hence purple Spors, Puſtules Eyſepelas, Mea: 
zles, Pblegmons, Bubo's, Abſ 
Mortifications and & 
37. They end in Health, when it diſlolves the 
peccant Humours, renders it fluxile, and diſchar- 


zes it by inſenfible Perſpiration; and at the ſame 


time by bringing the Fluids to 2 due Circulation, 


abates his own Violence. This Diſſolution is | 
almoſt the ſame in all Caſes, as is taught (29 ) or 


ſetondly, when the nt Matter is diffolyed 
4 Feaver, — revdted. fluxile, yer-retains ſi 
a Pro 


ſenſible *— — hence mon — — Vo- 
mitt hea's generally 

ticalle about fourteen Days after the Conco& 

and the Hei ht of the Diſeaſe. 

38. And ſometimes when rhe peccant Matter 

is fo ſubdued and rendred fluxile and-fit for Cir- 


culation, is in time again mixed with the health. 


ful. Juices, and continaes its Courſe with them 
without any-Crifts or other Symptom. 


29. The Nature, Difference, and Diſlintion | 
of an accute Feaver, if it be obſerved from the 
_ firſt Attack to its — ace point out its Declen- 


ue 1 


Y * 
. * 


2 


Sw into ſome other Dif eaſe, a 
by 2080 fig br a Motion it injures — | 


ſome critical Matter into ſome ob. | 


Gangreens, 


ices the Circulations, ftimu- | 
- Yates the Veſſtls, inſomuch that it ſollicites ſome 


COR cri- 
jon 


1 n 40. Wherefore | 
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2 5. Wherefore from all theſe ( ei 
_ neral Diagnoſtick and nne is to be dran 


6 (17) . Dillioing the 


ved by Food and Drinks, as are eaſy of Di geſtion, * 


TOS DEN ECP EEE DT 


in all Feavers. ou 
| _ The general Cure of every Faaver confilts 

obſerving; 1. The Strength of the Patient. 
ng the! ĩtri tating matter 
— . 4 0 100 and IgE | 
ting che Symptoms. (30) | 
42. The Strength of che Patient i is beſt 


Preventers of PutrefaQtion; Quenchers of Third 
Provokers of Appetite, aol contrary to the Na- 
tute of the Diſeaſe. | 

43. Food is 10 be given when the Feaver is off, 
1 St wr 001 

47, But in ſma Quarii frequentl _ + 

z: leaſt too great rene be:laid RN be 
upon” the Bowels, and they be injured thereby. 

The Quantity and Strength 21 is to be 
determined. fr eee 

1. By che boreſben Dns tdon of the Feaver (3x22 
32. 33. 39. 40.) to I. 4. 7. II. 14. 21. 30. 30. 
or SO Days; for ſo much ought ta be allowed, 
as Is — to ſupport the ng and able 
to promote Concodtion and a Cri/ts. The more a- 
cute che Diſeaſe is, the more ſparing and weak it * 
ought to be, and e Comma, 

2. From the Age of the patient; for all Cres 
tures bear Abſtinence and ſpare Diet the leſs, the 
younger they are, and the nearer they- approach 
ro Old Age. 3. According to the Height and Ag | 
grevation of the Diſeaſe, alſp the Diet ſhould be 


proportiohed, both, as to its Quantity and Pro- 


n the Height. it muſt be very light and 
us very 


» 
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- very» very: nal in-Quanilvy's dn the Declemion,. it 


may: be allowed more in Proportion to its Degree | 
of Declention. 4. From the Climate et near 
the Equarora:fendeger Mes will ſuffice, than. to- 

wards the Bols. 7. Ftem rhe dea ſen at the 


Year ; The Summet requires à very ligt Dier, 
but the Winer what i * 6, From, 
the Patients way of living, and natural Conſtitu- 
tion. Fm "I ner after 
eating. I . Too wo 1001 ys | 
49. Aanoinming 


Blliſters, Cauſſirla or Pailons, removed as 
ſoon as poſſible, and then the where they ad- 


hered, famoprad with ſaſt untctious and oiley Medi- 


47. 
(as: in Ingatoþtions, 
Mortifications, mig rotten 


— 


Staenam 

— byrthe Rules of Art, 02 „ 
8. Am —_— Marten:cinculating-yeithabe. 
Jede auay — 


per uſe ei abt — — muſt -be 
ged by Diffen Methods;:according t 
tent Nature of the offending Humour. "ay | 


J. When 
both; Bonn and 
teis, and gentle Lenitives“ Vit JR J 


bee ber Nice en ark 
0 this J C tous J 
a e — Thi war is cooling 


rerpally, : (ﬆ5 — ee Vo al, Mond, | 
Stone, or Offi:les, or the — br, Stimuli, 


cines s and th Anadyntb and gentle Apperatives. © 
Ay iets _ adherivg — | 


ſhatn Srrum) a de nien ) © er 


much M | 
oO 


Pahl 2. Nom mo bot an ene by cee ; 


| = has nor been aoeuſtorned 0, and by Medicines 


| ing Nitre, the 


as aſlringe the Stomach; ' by Deluting, Abfti- 


Remedies (1 ib © 


| Bathing: Fom 


E TFFENDITC Ex 


of the ſame Prapenies. 
3. When from an Air too moiſt. 
Fire of Aromatick and Refinous Woods, 


by a ae 
4. When from a ſharp paeoyig Air ; by bums 
of Gun the? 


Exhalition of Aremaricks. 


Steams of Vinegar, and burning Gale ines 
J. From the Paſſions of the — 

caming them with —— contra 

by variety of Objects, — — 
6. From au acrid accid d Dee bp: by Dilutes, 


* 
8141 
15 
[3 914 
- 


 mulceas,; Abſosbents, changing it into a cem! 


= queoua, Gelatenous, and oily 
at of Animals, fab Earths, fired Akatic-Salts, 
Valanle, and Simple will do the ſinae. 
7. From eaung toq largely, and of ſuch things 


nence, Vomiting, abd loofening the Belly. 
9. From a ſharp fermented or fermentin g Drink, 


it in removed by the ſame means (Na. 


59) 
; by the ame 


+20. From 2 Retention of the Exerements ; the 
Paſfages are to he: lubricated; the Emundkoeles 
opened, the excretory Faculties are to be irrira- 
ted and ſtrengthened:; nee de n by ex- 
7 and: internals. 
[The | EmunQories are to bi: 1 by 
SGlvieg and looſening the matter obſtructed, by 
enting, Friction, Shaveing, clean- 

ing the Skin, by Epiſpaſticks, Alenipharmicks. 
50. What obſtruds the Capillaries by too 
rouch Blood, n the Veſſels are 100 _ 

. crow 


9. From too much watchi 


: * 
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crowded, is to be diffolved by Blood-letting : This 
Symptoms of à Plerorha, See” 


is known by the 
351. What ſticks in the Cap 


traction of the Fibres, is to be removed 
ing thoſe Fires; and that is to be done by delu- 
ting, cooling, reſolving, abſterging, and remo- 


ving that acredity which cauſes the ContraQtion, 


which laſt is to be done by aquious Medicines, 


internal and external, applied or drank warm, and 
and things oily. 


by the Exhibition of | 
32. What obſtruQts by its own Viſcidity and 

Lentor, is to be Ciflolved by ſeveral : 
chief of which is 


(30 32 36 35) to which Purpole it is neceffar 
that its Force be ſo abated, as to — 


Danger (=) of Inflamations, Suppurarions,' Gan- 
grenes, or Mortifications, (35) the of 
which is to be known by the Height of the Symp. 

y by the Heat conſidered with the 


toms, eſpecially 

Conſtitution of.xh 

nor muſt the Flui 
Motion: This is known by the dryneſs of the 

Noftrils, - Eyes, Mouth, Throat, T 

neſs,” a dry Skin, ſcarcity of Urine, a 


Solids at rhe ſame time. (g) 


cooling too much, ſo that the peecant matter can- 
- not be ſubdued; diſſolved, moved, ſecerned, and 


diſcharged the Body This is known when all the 


Sign of a Pepaſais. 0 1 


- 52..If it be too exorbitant, iris to be thodera- 
ted by Abſtinence, a ſlender Diet, drinking Water, 


/ 


8 a 


* 


pillaries by a Con- 8 
by relax- 


means, the 
| by a Reſolution of the Feaver it 
ſelf, ſo as with it rhe Coagulation: may go off, 


ds be diffipated-by roo much 


ongue, ioari- 
ſmall, quick, 
and unequal Pulſe. (% nor before Concoftion by 


is a cool Air, an even Diſpoſition of Mind, Blood- 
- letting, cooling Glyſters, by Medicines gentle, 
I Glutinous, Cooling, Anodyne, and Opiate. 
BB 54. If it be too flow, it is to be raiſed by Cor- + 
dials, and a richer Diet, by a warm Air, exciting 
the Paſhons, by ſtimulating Medicines, volatiles, - 
Aromaticks, FriQtion, Hear, Motion, Baths, and 
EE . an 
55. The next Remedy (52) bywwhich Viſcidi - 
ty is removed, is raiſing the Spring of the Solids, 
ſubſtracting from the Quantity of the Fluids, plen - 
tifully and ſuddenly, by a large Orrifice, encrea- 
ſing Motion at the ſame time, by ſuch means as 
ſtimplate the Fibres. 1 ell ; 
58. Thirdly, the ſame Viſcidity is removed by 
diluting, drinking, bathing, fomenting, by Gly - 
ſters, and Frictionss. | 
57. All theſe things are beſt aſſiſted in bring- 
ing about this End, if at the ſame time, warm 
Aromatick Bitters are given inwardly. | 
58. To the ſucceſsful, y, ſafe, and effect - 
ual Operation of all which, takeing away ſome 
, Blood at firſt is of great Service; for it contri- 
the butes to their Incorporation with, and Aﬀicn up- 
ar on the Fluids. | 


ick, 59. At the ſame time as the Viſeidity is broke 
1 by by thoſe means (52 53 54. 55 56 57 58) by ; 
cal. ©} fbcir Continuation, it will be expelled : Tho ijt 


__ IE as not to need Expulſion. 
| (37 =. \ | W * 8 
— 60. The Symptoms ariſing from a Simple ac 
cute Feaver, are principally theſe; Cold, a Tre. 
mor Anxi Thirſt Nauſeouſneſs, Belching, 
Vomiting, Weakneſs, Hear, Drought, Diliring, . 
r | Rat vul - 


% A —— 5 
Re wan a —— „ 


z 2 . A ö 
Convaliions, Sweat 
_— _——_ &4D regal 

24 30) as foon as. the Cauſe is temoved 

(3 3939 41— 60) they will 17 10 thete - 

 fole if 8 can 109 55 without 


Dries, Hee i it ſearer be Ay 3 Pant 
62. yr, 2 den 01 from 1886 © criti- 


cal Strugg Nature, or an eavour to throw 
off Joke | wing 2 Sci 2 ch ae they 
Arty with. NA, 

62. But if 


4 m 
Rs to 
Danger of Life, ar ate lik 5 
—_ — 8 ms 1 1 

b Kemeckies, re 

to the Cauſe, (29) and Tags of eB 
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I ſhall now Kt e is Cour | 


L fir 1. 168 . EY 
7 5 

Finds am 

their Progrels in ** Veſſels; by a en o 
the citculatory Motion, the FluidsS te in the 
Capillaries; th Hearr is lets com , the Eva- 


cuations are, kel fenelf, and the Sp iow GL in- 
to the Brain. 


65. If it Dare long, it occafions Pot E in 


che Veſſels, and eoncretions about the Heart; 
but in the ſmatlet Veſſæls by ſqueezin Weoxzing, « diſcharges 


ſome of their Sener hence many and bad Sym- 


2140 


proms upon bork Accounts, 66. Hence 


Fuſtles TE 28 
ariſe from a Fea | 


ter inteftine the 
elves; 225 a 1 52 of 


2 | 
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FUR 
Be 
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wiſe is lo the ſubſequent Heat. 
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"Gs. we ——_ appears what is to be I and 


— to be prognoſticated; and why the Feaver 
 encreaſes i in Proportion to the inten eſs of the 


Fit. Ina Peſtilence the Cold is n and like- 


87. The Cold by Reaſon it very much flimu⸗ 


| law: howſoever it be managed, it often occaſi- 
ons afterwards Inflammations, Hence pungent 
Salts, Aromaticks, Oleous things, Vificcatories- 


and the like are to be condemned. 
68. It is beſt managed by the 1 Method. 
Be Mg. bord. F. > Pe NN 
Ci stal. mineral. Jnr. On "A. 5 | 5 


(nA) 


10 « Epidem. 3, Cap 71 2 
1 bv, 2 
pes hora ee e 

* Criftallor. mineral. 2 00 | n k 

Tartar. vitriolat. gr. — f mow" 4», 
Conſerv. fruct. — pi at IL 115 E 
Vitriol. an. 9. J. M. F. "Bu  fumend & ſuper; 


3 1 
7 7 4 4 2 
8 + «as 


bib. bauſt. julap. ante preſe win, 


N Capitis ovis mattat. 2 wi nfra@.. ( demp- 
tis lingua C cerebro) cog. in. * 50. 


Let the ſtrained Liquor | be for 4 fomematin, 


either by Bathing, Steam, or or 
R. Ol. Palme 5j. | 
01, N. M. ſpir. Lavend. Ci an, . 
M. F Frictio Blanda.. 


Theſe (68) being a lied, worn "Ig 
roms (65) vn go oft Fc ; Fe) , ; 


The Shakeing Ft. x 


70. T7 the Shakeings, the — 1 both i in 


Tenſion and Relaxation; the Cauſes of 
either 


* 
* ” 
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either State involuntarily ſucceeding one another, 
the Influx both into the Arteries and Nerves of 
their reſpective Fluids, ſometimes ſtopping, and 
then again going on, wherefore in the Beginning 
of the Diſeaſe they are both the ſame, towards 
N thee roms & want of both by too great 


+ = Y 8 FRY 0 a 
1 


\ 71. By a long Continuance the Circulation will 
de ſtopped, and appear all the Miſchiefs ariſing 


72. Hence are to be had the Diagnoſticks, and 
Prognoſticks, and the Reaſon why cold brings on 
| Shaking. (64) Why violent Shaking is ſo bad. 
Why Shaking ariſes from great Paſhons of the 
Mind > Why juſt before Death? Why after 
great Evacuations? Why afterdrinking too largely. 

73. This is to be cured by reſtoring a due In- 
flux both into the Nerves, and Arteries : In the Be. 
ginning that is to-be done by ſuch things as dif- 
ſolye the Lemcor, and give Strength ( 49—60) 
but towards the Termitation, by thoſe things 
which recruit what bas been waſted, and h- 
en the Fibres and Viſcera: To which Purpoſe in 

R Pulv. & chel. cancror. comp. Jj. 

Rad. Serp. Virg. gr. vii. 

Ant imon. diaph. gr. xv. 

Confef. Fracaſtor. ſs. 
Sr. croc. 9. J. M. E. Bolus 6ta guaque Bora ſu- 

mend. ſuperb- hauſt. julap. jeg, © 
e Ag. ceraſor. n. borrag. meliſſ. an. iij. 
Pocon. C. cordial. Saxon. an. 5j. 
Man. . gm! 
Sach. criſt. 9. J. M. F. julap. 
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Leet the Patient drink of it in the Intervals; and 
after a Sweat riſes, ſup frequently of Mace Ale, 
or Poſſer-Drink. _ 5 üs QT e 
* Bol. armen. ver. corall rubr. 4 3. 


© Confed. Fracaſtor. 3. . 
Ag: Theriac. 12 
Ceraſor nigror 2 Mane ie 
Let it be divided into two Doſes, to be taken 
at fix Hours diſtance. 130 2 b FY 
B: 4g. Hard. Dit. | 
?: 2 de rub. Idæo Fils. © 
i apav. alb. $(s. EN tbe F | 
_ -Sprr. ſalit dulc. Zij. A. FE Fulap. to be taken 
at between the two former Doſes. 
Let the Patient proceed warily in the uſe of 
theſe things till the Fit goes off. 22 
f Axxiety in a Feaver Fitt, 


X NXxiety anles from a Hindrarce of the 
*% A Bloo's Paſſage out of the Heart; and 
therefore it cannot get through the Capillaries of 
the Lungs, nor paſs the Aorta; either by a con- 
vulſive Contraction of the circulating Veſſels or 

by ſome inflamed Matter, rendred unfit for Cir- 
culation ; the ſame Symptoms are obſerved to a- 
riſe from a Stoppage of the Blood's Paſſage thro* 
the Porta, from the like Cauſes; whereby all the 

| refluent Blood which was carried out by the cœ- 
ak and meſenterick Arteries cannot get back, 

52 it ſtagnates, extends the Veſſels, reſiſts the Cir- 
>. culation in the Arteries, . and produces all the 

Miſchiets arifing from thence, it is plain that 

both rheſe Cauſes of Anxiety ſhould be carefully 

obſerved and cure. * 

Þ * 7s. It therefore ſuch Anxiety (74) continues 


long 


o * 
——— 8 — —{ es. ae —— 
——— — — » 
o 
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long about the principal Parts, it.oocaftons Pb/y. | 
ge, Courretions,. Inflammbrions: ſudden. Gah: 
| = greens, with an intollerable Oppreffion, and ſud · 
| den Death. If the Seat be in the Hypoconders, 
then the greateſt Complaint will be at Stomach, 
dhe other Bowels being not ended with ſuch a 
quick Senſe ; hence proceeds ſudden Parrefattions 
MENS in the larger and weaker Veſſals, whence Gan- 
greens and Rortenneſs of the Liver, and 2 pe- 
| - - trid Dyſentery. . Tet yn kb. A 
ſ  - - 76. Hence a Phyſician Yery well diſtinguiſhes 
what the Anxiety is Qu 75) and its Cauſe, und 
| what is to be pidgnoſtitated 3 and at the ſame 
| time, when the nervous Syſtem: is only affeQted 
2H without an antetedent Feaver, and when it pro- 
_ ceeds from Inflammation, which diſcovers it ſelf 
Waden gomparing 


Duration, and Seat of 
the Diſtemper, he wifel Nitorers Al chat is ne. 
| | Why almoſt 


m—— ——. —_ _@_—_ 


E 


la 
ne 
Inquierude, Toffing about, Difficulty of Breath - . 
q 
ly 
Q 


”- 


"eaſes, are ſare Tokens of Death 
77. Hence appears what various Methods are 
needful in the taking off the Severity of this, E- 
vil, all which are to be known fromthe Nature 
of the Symptoms. Whem chcrefore the Cauſs is 
diſcovered to be of the convillfive Kind, it is to 
be removed by Veſcicatorics, and Alexipharthicks, 
6 : 105 nn 


01 


88888888 


Ty fn f 


Faſſal. Min. Fifs. 


man. ac. 


ly aromatiſed ; and frequent 
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" B Pak. ec | . N Fs 
\. flitim. Diapb. gr. vitþ. - 


: Coſt. Ev. 1 2 

8 » Britt anic. gr 779 TY | 
7 8 ane 61 1 
hora ſuperbibendo heads deco, fg | wem 

| IM Rad, E 30 

-DCOT ZOR, 

Chin, Iſs ſe . 5 


Cog. in ag. 1 155. ad t6iv. e 


Sem. Fenicul. ”% |. Apoz.de quo bibet liberꝰ. 
f — the Fatient be let 181 Blood again, even to 
ainting. | 
Apply Bliſters ro the' Arms and Thighs, 
- Give Vomits and Purges, Ce. 
The Mind is to be kept eaſy. ; 
2 Fibres, Veſſels and Bowels are to She te- 
The nervous Fluid muſt be moderated with A- 
2 and Narcotick 
hen it appears to aiſe from an Inflammat 
Cauſe, the above recited Means are proper; wi 
the Addition of large Dilution with warm Li- 
quors, and ſuch as are nitrous, ſubacid, and Ft 


Clyſters in 
Quantities, if they can be retai | 
78, Truly if in in any Caſe wharſoever a ſpeedy 
and careful Cure i is called for, it is in this. 
' Theſe Matters being explained as ſuccinctly and 
methodically as I could; I now haſten to inter- 


| 306. IE APPENDIX. _ * 
Vom ting, Weakneſs, Hen r, Delirium, Coma, Gon. 
vulfions, Sweat, a Diarrþz4, Spots, a continued 
Feaver, a- continued putrid Feaver, 4 burning 
Feaver; and recommend my. Readers to Dr. Sy- 
donbam and Pitcairn, a North Britain, and other 
eminent Phyficians (wich God's \Bleſ. 
fing, and if my Life be ſpared, to be larger here- 
upon ſome other Opportunity.” 2 
O « Burning Feaver; or the Hos Fit. 
AA ones Feaver, deſerves particularly to be 
nd 


.. confidered, both becauſe of irs Frequer 
5 5 ful of Cas * tuts rrequency 
to the Touch, inequal in different Parts, as h 


teſt near che principal Parts, emitting the inſpi 


Air, almoſt kindled (though it is more remiſs in 


the Ex tremities and ſometimes nor perceiveable) a 
Drineſs in the Skin, Noſe, Mouth , the Tongue 
dry, yellow, black, parched, and ruff; an inſa- 
tiable Thirſt, a nauſeating of Food, Vomiting, 
Anxiety, Inquietude, Wearineſs, a ſhort Cough, 


a Delirium, a Phrenſy, over Watching, a Coma, 


Convulſzons; aud growing worſe every other Day. 
Its Cauſe, from too much Labour, Heat of = 
Sun, going too long thirſty, the Uſe of Heaters, 


Fermenters, Atomaticks, and too much Exerciſe, 


eſpecially in the Hear of Summer, C. 
On the third or fourth Day tis often fatal, 
anqd rarely gets paſt the ſeventh; it often goes off 
with a Hemorrhage, which may be foreſeen by a 
Pain in the Neck, a Weight upon the Temples a 
Dimneſs of the Eyes, a working of the Pracardia 
without a Senſe of Pain involuntaty Tears, à high 
Colour, a Matter from the Noſe, and is the belt 
on à ctirical Day, when it is relieved likewiſe 
85 | oy ſometimes 


7 


Heat, almoſt burning 
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f | Pains of the Bowels is fatal. 


Colat. adde 
B Griftell. min. As. 
Conſ. fruũ. Cynosh. ij. 

. Of. Sulphur. per Campan. 2 
mend 419 quaque hora bauſty Apo 
Ihe Cure requires 
Judacid, Fruits, with 
Clyſters and Diluters. 
f there is great 
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E. prefcript. 

e Repedden of "gentle 
Anxiety or Signs of 2 Deliti- 
vm, it is not to be imagined of What vaſt, Service 
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more os leſs Bliſters be applied, as there is occa- | 


ſion, either to the Neck, Arms, or Thighs. 
There are no Means obſerved to att with ſo 
much Effecacy as Bliſters, in withſtanding growing 
Coogulations, and Stagnations, in any Age what- 
Soever the Patient ir. | 
To theſe may be ſubjoined Medicines mode- 
 rately looſening the Belly. _ rode 
E. G. N Ag. Hord. (cui flaved. cortic. aurant. 
ow» Wy-- e . 
In gua diſſaſu. mann. calabr. Fij. © 
Een. Tori. 5ij. 8 
_ Colatarg add. 85 Sulph. 
ad rp acciditatem. 
ith which whoſoever obſerves the 


* 


Rules in all accute Diſtempers, will eafily fall 
proper Means to be uſed in burning 


in with the 
Feavers, 


Of an Intermitting Feaver. 

78. D what has foregone, it will eaſily appear, 
| what Judgment is to be made concerning 

the Diverſity of accute Feavers, for what at once 


raiſes a. Feaver, and keeps it up to the end in the 
fame Tenour, we call continued Feavers. Thoſe 


Feavers which 2 remir, and riſe again 
without ever the Feaver quite going off, are 
termed continued remitting Feavers but thoſe 
-which at certain Periods quite go off and return 
ar are intermitting Feavers. The Diagno 
. Nicks of an Intermittent ate P in; their Diſtin- 
Aion into various Claſſes is eaſy, 

Times of their Returns. 

- 8x. Yet we muſt take notice, that all which 
happen from February to Auguſt, are termed Vet- 
_ and thoſe Au 


do February again. 


vel Sueci Limon. 9. J 


according to the 


amel which reign from 44% 
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ing 


ar, 
ing 
nce . 
the 
ofe 
ain 
are 


joſe 
urn 
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the 


nich 
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"4 
A 


neceſſary DiRinQion upon account of 


Av „ | 
5 theirdifierent Shapes, Symptoms, Terminations, 


Durations and Cure; for ſometimes one drives 
out the other. | Ws , 


82. Moreover, commonly in the — 9 
Autumn, they appear like continued, by their 


Length and double Paroxiſms, although their 
Nature is different, and requires a different Ma- 

83. The Fit begins with I Stretching, 
Laſſitude, Weakneſs, Cold, Horror, Rigour, Shak- 
ing, Paleneſs of the extream Parts, Difficulty of 
Breathing, Anxiety, Nauſeouſneſs, Vomiti and 
the Pulſe quick, weak, and ſmall. According to 
the — of theſe Symptoms, and the num- 


ber of them at the ſame time, by ſo much will 


the Feaver be more ſevere, and in the following 
Stages will the Heat be the greater, and all other 
Symptoms proportionably aggravated ; and this 
firſt Stage when it comes ſo near to the Nature of 
a continued Feaver, is mcit dangerous. The Urine 


then for the moſt part is crude and thin. This 
Stage (83) is followed by another, beginning with 


Heat, Burning, hard Breathing, Anxiety decreafing, 


a larger Pulie, and ſtronger, a great Thirſt, a great 


Pain of the Head and Crate and the Urine for 
the moſt part red, like that in the Height of a cos 
tiaued Feaver. | a 8 

85. At the laſt ariſes a large Sweat, a Remifſ- 
fion of all the forementioned 1 a turbid 
Urine, with a Sediment like Brick-duſt, Sleep, a 
2 perfect Abſence of Heat, Laſſitude and Faintneis. 
86, An Intermittent in its Progreſs thro? theſe 3 


Stages (83, 84, 85) very much ſtrain the Veſſels 


and Viſcere,by ſtagnating, obſtru 


— 
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Qing,coagulating, 


" . e 


N N 


Wecin — and attenuating, hence the Solids | 


are Aekilitated, and the Fluids are diſtempered, 
particularly by not having their Parts ſufficiently 
aſſimulated and mixed, whence ariſe Acrimonies 
5 all which proc oceeds a great Inclination to 
Sweat, even the viſcid Parts of the Blood ouzing 
our. thro the cuteanous Pores ; the Urine then 
becomes very thick, turbid, mealy, and greaſy zthe 
Spittle the ſame ; the Blood being robbed' of its 
beſt Parts, becornes both ſharp and fiezy ; where- 
by Fo 7 the Injurys of the Solids, and t 


a great while; after which, ſometimes they 
rerminate in chronical Diſeaſes, the Scurvy, Drop. 
„ Jaundice, Leucophla 
amours in the lower Be 
cetd divers other Miſchiefs 
ak 3 75 rhey —5 25 2 
lignities (86) they diſpoſe to long Lite, free- 
rh Body from many ill Humours, 
88. From all which, upon an Examination. the 


whole Hiſtory, of intermitting Feavers (79=88) . 
the proximate Cauſe appears to be in the Viſeidi- 


xy of th: Blood, followed by quicker and firong- 


roke and divided. | 
© $9. Wherefore as this is the Burſe of an Is 


termittent (83 —84) itis manifeſt that whatſoever 

withſtand | irs firſt Attack (83) and princi 
85 ole (88) i is ſufficient to rake away the whole Fit. 
An infinite number of Cauſes, and thoſe 
1 7 may bring on the firft Stage (8 3) of 
mittem £79) and a great many of chem 
ow in the Body*ir*{:lf,” encreaſe, 
20 in a eee. of time; e o A 

25 21 


> Diftem- 
rature of the Flaids:. theſe Feavers ſometimes 


Bay, f and ſchirrous 
Ys. 1 om which Pro- 


8 Conrrattions of the Heart, hereby it is again | 
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To the Cure is required Saline Openers, 
r 'Aromaticks, Minerals, Dilurers, Waxmthy 


Motion, and Friction, which are to be uſed 1 in 8 
the Intervals of the Fits. : 


2. If the Prime viz are fout Pur 
Es ha be of _ uſe, which are be px br before 


ben this is to be done, may be komm 


1 eedent Symptoms, a Nauſtouſnefs, Vo. 
by he Fee Foulneſs of the Tongue, x 


Palate ; and before the Fir returns, the Hurry 
* occaſioned ne may be appealed by 
a aragorick. 
93. This Method is uſeful, (92) wats the 
98 of a Stimulas, it anſwers b. both Pupals, 
9 
| 94. But if it weakens much, ic may be hurt 
fats. z 28 ery ti off the thinner Parts, and 4if 25 
the geſti ons; and thereby p 
the Diſtemper, = 5.3 on Death. 
Boch the cold and: hot Fit are often 


and followed by Plenty of Liquids and 
Pflaters that the 3.25 be 
after the Time of the hot Fir's Acceſſion. 
95. Herein Bleeding of it ſelf is always hurts 
ful, with ſome Means it may be F uſe; as allo. 4 
ſparing and exact Dict. 


96... While the Feaver is in the (dd) Ste 
5 things are indicated, and ſuch as are 
all 


u- 
warm, ſubacid and. nitrous Ap wan Reſt, 


the Patient may. be thin coverec 
97. Aſter the Fit is over (85) vinous Priſang, 


xa Vol. 


13 2 Sudorithck given an Hour before! the | Fit re. 


t up uo Hours | 


der . 


and Broaths, with ſuch artemperating Decocti ; 
a8 ali Sweat and e wa” 


* | 


85. Mare | 7 
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| given with proper Speci 
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the Feaver is paſt, the Patient muſt be rai- 
ſed by a ftrengthening Diet; and after a Recovery of 
His Strength, r two or three times. 


_ Patient has bec“ much weaken'd, the Diſtemper has con- 


tinued long, and here appears no Inflammations, nor Sup - 
purations of Matter, — Obſtruct ions of the Hels rl 
the Peruvian Bark is u be uſed, in the Powder; I 
Extract, Decoftion, Syrup, or any other proper Fo 
ficks, given in the Intervals 
Paroxiſins, and obſerving a ſuitable Regimen, 
ror. In order to the particular Cure of parti 1 
ermitzents, it is to be taken Notice, 1. The ſhorter the 
ntervals are, the fooner they may be cured, and d cr nerd. 
2. By that means, they approach the nearer to the Nature 
of a contiuued kind, and are more eafily changed into 
it. 3. For this Reaſon alſo the Cauſe may be more po- 
erful, but more moveable. | Hence Vernalt go off heins 
ſelves upon the approaching Heat. 5. 4urremmnals, by the 


growing Colds are exaſperated, and made worſe 


„ Having «rims faithfully. gone through the Groznls of 
oo ies gone. erg he reins of 
them together, admire the Art of Medicine? For that 
Has in its Care, that that moſt Noble Part of Man may 


de preſerved in its Vigour and Strength, by whoſe Dire- 


Rion all things are managed, either — or commenda- 
ble. What Inſtructor is there more ſollicitous about Life, 
an Temperance, than Medicine? What is more power- 


” 


to moderate Anger, baniſh Fear, avoid Luxury, or 


-intemperate Venery ? Who is not ſenſible that wharſoe- 


ver is excellent in Man, whether Arts, Sciences, Learning 


| ox Vertue, are owing to this moſt noble Faculty? 
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ms bers made 4 very good Improvement of our Grounds 
of Phyſick, "one 2" congratetate. your Iuppy troghye 


